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This Issue in Brief... 





America’s TWO MAJOR labor federations met in 
conventions last November. ANNuAL CoNVEN- 
TIONS OF THE AFL anv CIO (p. 1) indicates that 
they struck remarkably similar-sounding chords 
on several issues: continuing political action, 
eschewing of third parties, repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, and support of ECA. Both evi- 
denced contentment with the election results. 
On labor unity, they were less specific but their 
attitude toward each other, reflecting election 
campaign cooperation, reached a high plane of 
friendliness. The AFL convention program was 
crowded with reports and special addresses dealing 
with international affairs and the condition and 
aspirations of labor movements abroad. It took 
steps to augment its work with the free trade-union 
movements of the western democracies as a& 
counter-measure to Communist efforts at domi- 
nation. The.-CIO moved vigorously against 
several of its affiliated internationals which it 
claimed were not only Communist-dominated 
but delinquent in organizational success, singling 
out especially unions of government and office 
workers and retail and wholesale clerks. It 
revoked the charter of the Greater New York 
Industrial Union Council and empowered its 
executive board to take appropriate action 
against affiliates which had failed organizationally. 
The board promptly ordered the Farm Equip- 
ment Workers to merge with the Auto Workers. 

Hardly had the conventions adjourned when 
the concern of labor over legislation regulating 
labor-management relations was transferred to 
and reflected in another convention. STANDARDS 
Apvocatep BY CONFERENCE ON LaBor LEGISs- 
LATION (p. 15) reports the fifteenth meeting of 
this organization of State government labor 
officials and State federation and industrial union 
council leaders. In addition to advocating im- 
proved standards anent child labor, protection of 
women workers, improved workmen’s compen- 
sation and unemployment insurance, and other 
related legislation, the conference urged a re- 
writing of Federal labor-management relations 
legislation and revision or repeal of “restrictive” 
State labor laws. 


IL 





Frequently preparation for problems of the im- 
mediate future is facilitated by taking a searching 
and critical look at the immediate past. Tur 
NWLB: Nores on Lasor REGULATION IN War- 
TIME (p. 20) is based on the first of three volumes 
comprising the recently published termination 
report of the National War Labor Board and 
enables the reader to examine, in summary, the 
practices which guided our industrial relations and 
wage policies over a period of nearly 4 years. The 
Board’s tripartite character bespoke its ‘‘voluntar- 
ism.” Its wage stabilization policies, including its 
approach to the problem of equa] pay for women, 
incentive systems, fringe benefits, and the general 
problem of wage inequities are covered in detail 
by the report. 

The previously mentioned preoccupation of the 
labor movement of America with foreign affairs, 
the ECA, and the rebuilding of a free trade-union 
movement in Europe brought important state- 
ments on Lasor’s Rote 1N INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS (p. 12) to the two conventions from 
high-ranking Government officials. Paul G. 
Hoffman, Administrator, and W. Averell Harri- 
man, roving ambassador for ECA, addressed the 
AFL convention. William O. Douglas, Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
addressed the CIO. Significant excerpts from the 
address of each form the basis for this appendage 
to the convention reports. 

American labor, Justice Douglas stated in a 
portion of his talk, is especially well equipped to 
bridge the gap between Europe and America. 
European labor and European society as a whole 
are strained by the “polarization of right and left.” 
American labor has a missionary role, he felt, in 
ameliorating class antagonisms. In few places is 
European labor more rent by schisms, poverty, 
and political internecine warfare than in Italy. 
Postwar Lasor Movement IN ITALy (p. 49) 
outlines the structure and political grouping 
within the largest Italian labor confederations. 
The Communist-dominated CGIL is the largest 
center which competes for Italy’s 15 million farm 
and city workers. The LCGIL is a relative new- 
comer to the field and was formed by the with- 
drawal of the Christian-Democratic leaders from 
the CGIL. There are also several other independ- 
ent organizations, including two of substantial size 
embracing farmers and government workers. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Tue YEAR 1948 ended at the general level of ° 


economic activity prevailing in recent months. 
Production and employment remained above the 
levels of a year ago, and December retail sales, 
after a disappointing early pre-Christmas start, 
were somewhat above 1947. It became apparent 
during December, however, that the seller’s 
market for a great many consumer commodities 
was disappearing. The consumer’s position was 
again bettered somewhat with declines in a num- 
ber of retail prices. Prices in the primary markets 
were also lower and approaching levels of a year 
ago. In the field of industrial relations interest 
centered largely on proposals for new labor 
legislation. 


Labor Legislation 


Proposals for changes in Federal labor legisla- 
tion, given special emphasis by the National 
election, took more definite form by the end of the 
year. The American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations were re- 
ported to have agreed on a three-step procedure— 
(1) repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, (2) reinstate- 
ment of the Wagner Act, and (3) amendment of 
the Wagner Act. 

The only program of specific amendments to 
the Wagner Act made by a labor organization was 
announced by the executive board of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL), 
meeting in December. These included the fol- 
lowing points: 

(1) Adjustment of disputes in public utilities 
and other vital industries through a “cooling off” 
and fact-finding procedure modeled after those in 
the Railway Labor Act. 

(2) Establishment of a Federal board to settle 
jurisdictional disputes, with the board’s member- 
ship to be drawn from a panel nominated by the 
Department of Labor after consultation with 
representatives of organized labor. 





(3) A ban on “unjustifiable” secondary boy- 
cotts, those used to promote jurisdictional claims 
or to compel employers to violate the labor law. 

(4) Extension of the non-Communist affidavit 
requirement to make it applicable to employers as 
well as union leaders. The affidavit would be 
broadened to include a forswearing of ‘‘commun- 
ism, fascism, and all forms of totalitarianism.” 

(5) Granting employers the right to petition for 
elections among their employees where a “bona 
fide question”’ exists as to which union is entitled 
to bargaining rights. 

The Taft-Hartley law was given further judicial 
interpretation in January. The Supreme Court 
ruled that State laws which prohibit the closed 
shop or other union membership requirements for 
employment were constitutional. Under the 
present law, the NLRB will not hold union shop 
elections in States where such restrictions apply, 
even though interstate commerce is affected. 
Organized labor has indicated that it will plan a 
drive to repeal these restrictive State laws. 

The drive against Communists within the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, enunciated by 
Philip Murray, CIO president, at the annual 
convention, took shape during December. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers began the as- 
signment of organizing department store workers, 
leaving the faction-ridden Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union to operate in a smaller 
area. All the left-wing members of the Transport 
Workers’ Union’s international executive board 
were defeated for reelection at the union’s annual 
convention. The Farm Equipment Workers, 
ordered by Mr. Murray to merge with the Auto 
Workers, stated that they would await action by 
their convention in the spring. 


Strike Activity at Low Level 


After the settlement of the maritime disputes 
on both the east and west coasts, few strikes of 
national importance occurred during December. 
Work stoppages in December declined to the low 
point of the year, which is usual for the month. 
Total man-days lost by work stoppages in 1948 
were about the same as in 1947. 

One of the most important wage developments 
during the month was the report of a Presidential 
fact-finding board, headed by William M. 
Leiserson, in the dispute between the railroads 
and their nonoperating employees. The board 
recommended that the railroads increase the pay 
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of their clerks, trackmen, shop workers, and other 
crafts by 7 cents an hour, retroactive to October 1. 
In addition, the board proposed that the 40-hour 
week replace the present 48-hour week without 
loss of pay for the workers. The latter recom- 
mendation would become effective next September. 
Neither side has as yet accepted the board’s 
recommendations. 

As in the previous month, relatively few wage 
increases were granted in manufacturing industries 
during December. Among the more significant 
were the wage settlements made in the millinery 
and in the Philadelphia dress industries. Pre- 
liminary statistics for November, for manufactur- 
ing as a whole, show little change in hours and 
earnings from the preceding month. Average 
gross weekly earnings for all manufacturing 
workers were about the same in November as in 
October, $54.49. Some decline in hours in the 
durable-goods division, reflecting holiday shut- 
downs in a number of industries, reduced weekly 
earnings by more than 50 cents to an average of 
$58.58. Slight increases in both hourly earnings 
and hours worked raised weekly earnings in the 
nondurable-goods industries almost 50 cents to 


$50.14. 


Price Downtrend Continues 


A growing feeling that the seller’s market for 
most consumer goods was over appeared to be 
crystallized by the end of the year. Dollar volume 
of department store sales in November fell below 
a year ago; but December sales, mainly because of 
active pre-Christmas sales promotions, were some- 
what above last year’s. The decline in consumers’ 
prices, beginning first in foods some months ago, 
now appears to be extending to apparel and house- 
furnishings, both being fractionally lower in 
November. The Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
sumers’ price index declined again in November, 
dropping 0.8 percent to 172.2 percent of the 
1935-39 average; the index was still 4.4 percent 
above a year ago and 74.6 percent above the 
August 1939 level. Early reports indicate that 
the December index may also show a decline, with 
continued reductions in food, apparel, and house- 
furnishings. 

Average prices in the primary markets have also 
been declining for several months. The Bureau’s 
index of wholesale prices dropped about 1 percent 
during December. For the first time in the post- 


war period, the wholesale price index in December 
was below the corresponding month of the year 
before. Prices continued to advance, however, 
in metals and metal products and in fuel and 
lighting materials. Spot market prices for basic 
commodities at the year-end were back to the 
levels of May 1947. 

The impression that recent price declines are 
quite general and are the beginning of a trend 
downward which may have broad economic con- 
sequences, was frequently given in the year-end 
reviews. These reviews indicate that while infla- 
tionary pressures are easing in a number of seg- 
ments of the economy, a general severe deflationary 
movement is not expected in the immediate future. 
Many farm products have declined to their sup- 
port levels and will not fall much further. Food 
prices, particularly meats, may drop somewhat 
more, but the total decline is limited by the floor 
set by farm product price supports. Both private 
and Government programs of capital expansion 
for which commitments have been made and large 
expenditures of the Government for military 
preparation and foreign aid appear to insure a 
high level of total income and expenditure for 
many months to come, although there may be 
weakness in production and employment at a 
number of points. 


Employment Changes 


Total employment declined by about 450 
thousand in December, but was still more than 
1.5 million above a year ago, according to the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force. Nonagri- 
cultural employment, at somewhat more than 52 
million, was slightly above November. While 
the increase in nonagricultural employment was 
not as great as a year ago, the number of such 
jobs was approximately a million above that of 
last year. 

Recent publicity given scattered lay-offs in a 
number of industries, particularly in the New 
England area, centers interest on unemployment 
changes. Unemployment increased nationally by 
about 300,000 between October and December 
this year as against little if any change in the 
same period a year ago. The December estimate 
of 1.9 million is still below a considerable part of 
the postwar period, although about 300,000 above 


a year ago. 
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Annual Conventions of the AFL and CIO 


1948 Meetings Characterized by 


Greater Accord on Domestic, Economic, Social, and Political Issues, 
Labor Unity, and International Affairs 


NELSON M. BorTZ and ABRAHAM WEIss ! 





As IS CUSTOMARY in presidential election years, 
both the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations deferred 
their annual conventions from early October to 
mid-November. The 1948 meetings of these 
two large labor federations—representing in the 
aggregate over 13,000,000 American workers— 
were characterized by greater agreement on basic 
domestic, economic, political, and social issues 
than at any time since the formal establishment 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations a 
decade ago. 

Both the AFL and CIO were in accord as 
regards the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act (the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947). Each 
was equally convinced that in the field of political 
activity organized labor’s future role lies within 
the country’s traditional two-party system rather 
than through support of a “third party.” To 
implement this decision, steps were taken to ex- 
pand their specially designated organizations 
devoted to political education and activity. 

At home, both the AFL and CIO spoke out 
against the menace of inflation, the need of greater 
social security, adoption of a well-rounded civil 
rights program, and adequate housing for Ameri- 


! Of the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations. 








can wage earners. Abroad, strong support was 
voiced for the European Recovery Program while 
the tactics of Soviet Russia and its activity in 
the labor movements of satellite countries were 
roundly condemned. 

President Truman, in separate messages to the 
respective conventions, voiced confidence that 
the organized labor movement would continue to 
work for improvement in the American way of 
life and reject the fallacies of Communism and 
reaction. Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin, in 
his speeches, recommended the revision of Federal 
labor laws coupled with a greater emphasis upon 
free collective bargaining and increased partici- 
pation of organized labor in public affairs. Both 
conventions, in turn, adopted resolutions calling 
for the strengthening of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. ° 

The perennial question of possible ‘unity’ 
within labor’s ranks remained unsolved. The 
mood of both conventions, however, was more 
conciliatory than in preceding years. Widespread 
cooperation, particularly at “grass-roots” levels 
in the 1948 election campaign, combined with 
joint endeavors in various international under- 
takings, appeared to have mellowed many of the 
antagonisms expressed in earlier conventions. 
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Sixty-seventh AFL Convention 


The American Federation of Labor’s Sixty- 
seventh annual convention at Cincinnati, Novem- 
ber 15-22, 1948, broke new ground in politics, in 
legislative program, and in world affairs.? It 
decided that the AFL was in politics to stay and 
set up Labor’s League for Political Education on 
a permanent basis. At the same time it rejected 
proposals calling for a third political party. It 
called for the immediate repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and set up a National Legislative Council to 
fight for this and other planks in its legislative 
program. In the international field, the conven- 
tion adopted several foreign policy resolutions— 
among the most comprehensive drafted during 
the convention—which strongly denounced the 
expansionist program of the Soviet Union and 
which stressed the role of free, democratic trade- 
unions as & bulwark against communism. 

Convention delegates listened to 35 speakers 
and adopted “over 130 resolutions and policy 
statements devoted as much to world affairs as 
to domestie problems. Few differences of opinion 
were expressed on the convention floor; and, 
except for the Taft-Hartley Act, resolutions 
urging affiliation by local unions with city centrals 
and State federations, and proposals for a third 
party, very little discussion occurred on the 
policies recommended by the various committees, 

The more than 650 delegates met in an atmos- 
phere reflecting pride in their success during the 
recent presidential election in which, according to 
AFL President William Green, labor “won the 
greatest victory that has ever been won for labor 
in the history of America.’”’ But there was no 
disposition among the delegates to gloat over the 
defeat of Congressional proponents of the Taft- 
Hartley law nor to indulge in recriminations, even 
though the election returns were considered by 
the delegates a “mandate’’ for repeal of the act. 
At the same time, officers and delegates frequently 
indicated an awareness of the force of public 
opinion as it affects labor and stressed recognition 
of their responsibilities toward the general public. 





*'The AFL ts composed of 105 national or international unions, 1,246 di- 
rectly affiliated local trade and Federal labor unions, & State branches, 
including Alaska and Puerto Rico, and 808 city centrals. 





Political Action 


The decision to continue the Federation’s polit- 
ical arm, Labor’s League for Political Education, 
on a permanent, nonpartisan basis was one of the 
most significant actions taken at the convention. 
The League was established a year ago as a tem- 
porary expedient and as an independent agency, 
financed by the individual contributions of AFL 
members and their friends, since the Taft-Hartley 
Act forbids union expenditures for political pur- 
poses. As reconstituted, its goal—aimed at the 
1950 Congressional elections—was declared to be 
widespread organization on Federal, State, and 
local levels “so that by 1950 we shall have a trade- 
union political steward directing an effective team 
of volunteer workers in every one of the 110,000 
urban and rural precincts in this country.” 
During the next 14-month period (December 1, 
1948, to February 1, 1950), the League will be 
financed by voluntary contributions of 10 cents a 
member from AFL national and international 
unions, since League officials held that “educa- 
tional work not directly connected with the elec- 
tion of a candidate for national office legally can be 
financed out of regular union funds.” 

Between election campaigns the League will 
serve as an informational and educational insti- 
tution supplying the labor press, AFL members, 
and the public at large with reports on issues 
before Congress and the voting records and 
committee actions of individual congressmen. 
During political campaigns, the League’s funds will 
be raised through drives for voluntary contri- 
butions. The League’s program also includes the 
improvement of cooperative relations with farm, 
professional, and liberal nonpartisan committees 
and other labor groups and with women’s 
auxiliaries. 

Director of the League is Joseph D. Keenan; 
the AFL president and secretary-treasurer also 
hold comparable offices in the League. 

The convention rejected several proposals call- 
ing for a third political party after A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, spoke in behalf of an AFL 
‘national political commission” to develop a 12- 
year plan to build an independent labor party 
comparable to the British Labor Party. 
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Legislative Program 


Creation of a national legislative council to 
unify AFL position on pending legislation and to 
fight for the enactment of labor’s program in 
Congress followed the convention’s decision to put 
Labor’s League for Political Education on a per- 
manent basis. Composed of the AFL’s legislative 
committee and a representative from each affili- 
ated union “desiring to participate,’’ its express 
purpose is to further the legislative policy of AFL 
conventions and the Executive Council. Meet- 
ings will be held not less than once a month when 
Congress is in session. Action setting up the new 
council was approved as ‘‘strong proof of the fact 
that the AFL is determined to implement the 
resolutions” adopted at this convention. Officers 
of the council will be the AFL president and 
secretary-treasurer. 

To round out the program for strengthening its 
political and legislative hand, the convention urged 
local unions to affiliate with State federations of 
labor in order to strengthen the latter’s political 
activities at the State level. 


Taft-Hartley Act. Prompt repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in its entirety and simultaneous resto- 
ration of the Wagner Act occupied first place on 
the AFL legislative platform. The Federation 
stressed that it would consider any amendments 
to the Wagner Act that may be desirable to im- 
prove it and to “strengthen collective bargaining 
procedures,”’ 

The convention also went on record for Con- 
gressional action to restore the labor guarantees of 
the Clayton amendments to the Anti-Trust Act; 
all of the provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act; and for the repeal of the 
Hobbs and Lea Acts, which, in the opinion of the 
AFL general counsel, were aimed at the teamsters’ 
and musicians’ unions. 

The demand for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
was accompanied by a statement recognizing that 
organized labor’s rights are coupled with corre- 
sponding responsibilities. The convention took 
the position that — 

* * * as American citizens we are as deeply 


conscious of our responsibility to the general public 
as we are to our membership. 





The public welfare, as well as that of management 
and labor, is paramount. The economic health, 
safety, and welfare of the Nation must not again be 
placed in jeopardy by the irresponsible action of 
anyone. 


Inflation. Voluntary control of inflation, as op- 
posed to price controls, was recommended by the 
AFL. The convention approved President Green's 
proposal for a national economic conference of 
labor, management, and industry to work out a 
plan for dealing with inflation and the cost of 
living. In urging the Eighty-first Congress to 
take steps to halt inflation, Mr. Green placed the 
Federation on record as opposing ‘‘absolute wide- 
spread price control because that means the devel- 
opment of black markets.”’ Similar opposition 
to any form of wage controls was also expressed. 


Social Security. Approval was given to a com- 
prehensive social insurance program for early 
enactment by the Eighty-first Congress, which 
would include disability and health insurance to 
provide and meet the costs of medical care and 
service; increased benefits and extension of the 
old-age insurance program to include “all wage 
earners and self-employed persons’’; a national 
system of unemployment insurance; and aid to 
children. The convention approved increased con- 
tributions from both employers and employees 
to finance increased old-age benefits and recom- 
mended contributions by the Federal Government 
to maintain the financial soundness of the social 


security system. 


Minimum Wage. An increase in the legal mini- 
mum wage from 40 cents to $1 an hour was 
demanded, together with an extension of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to workers not now covered, 
particularly those in large-scale retail trade and 
service establishments, in industrial agriculture, 
in agricultural processing, and in the maritime 


industry. 


Housing. The Federation called on Congress 
to enact a long-range housing program providing 
for the erection of a minimum of 1 million units of 
public, low-rental housing during the next 5 years. 
In addition, the AFL urged an adequate program 
of farm and rural housing, slum clearance, and 
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urban redevelopment, and aids for financing 
large-scale cooperative and nonprofit housing 
developments for middle-income families. Direct 
Federal aid to local housing authorities for the 
construction of public housing projects was seen 
as the only possible way of securing decent homes 
for low-income families. 


Other Proposals. The convention called for civil 
rights legislation abolishing the poll tax and set- 
ting up a Fair Employment Practices Committee; 
recommended restoration of the excess profits 
tax and reduction of the tax burden of those in 
the lower income brackets; endorsed public power, 
reclamation, irrigation, and flood-control projects, 
including creation of a new Missouri Valley Au- 
thority; approved the establishment of a labor 
extension service in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor; voted to support the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, with labor having a 
voice in making such agreements; urged amend- 
ment of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 by 
increasing the-tiumber of displaced persons to be 
admitted and by removing from it all racial and 
religious discriminations; endorsed the 40-hour 
week fight by the railroad unions; favored a pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education, providing a 
minimum salary of $3,000 a year for all college 
trained and properly accredited teachers; in- 
structed the Executive Council to “establish or 
to aid and encourage the establishment” of a 
daily labor paper; pledged support for United 
States aid to Palestine (Israel); and restated its 
opposition to universal military training. 


International Affairs 


Preoccupation and concern with international 
peace was evidenced by a number of speakers, 
including Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration and W. 
Averell Harriman, special U,. 8. representative for 
the ECA in Europe. In his address to the conven- 
tion Mr. Hoffman stated: “It is the new spirit of 
cooperation that has come to Europe as a direct 
result of the Marshall Plan that offers us our best 
hope for peace.”’ This concern led the convention 
delegates to adopt one of the most comprehensive 
reports of a convention committee—a report 


containing a strong denunciation of the expansion- 
ist policies of the Soviet Union, which it blamed 
for existing international tensions. 

“The present acute crisis grows solely out of 
Russia’s attempt to extend and expand its system 
of totalitarian dictatorship,” the AFL charged. 
“Here is the real reason for the Soviet rulers’ 
tireless efforts to promote economic collapse and 
social chaos, to subvert democracy, and foster 
bloody class war in France, Southeast Asia, China, 
Italy, and our own country.” 

The AFL Committee on International Labor Re- 
lations presented, and the convention endorsed, a 
10-point democratic foreign-policy program “which 
will not only prevent war but which will provide a 
firm foundation for lasting peace.”” Key proposals 
included: 

(1) Support of the European Recovery Program 
(ERP) whose central aim must be “much more 
than to enable cooperating nations to resist Rus- 
sian Communism.”’ These nations must be rebuilt 
so soundly that they not only could defeat Com- 
munism but would become ‘‘an economic example 
and a political hope for the oppressed and depressed 
behind the Iron Curtain.” 

(2) A defensive military alliance against “totali- 
tarian aggression.” 

(3) Severance of trade relations with Russia un- 
til the “‘barbarous blockade of Berlin” is lifted. 

Additional points in the foreign-policy program 
included: 

(1) Absolute rejection of ‘maneuvers to under- 
mine the authority of the United Nations and the 
solidarity of the democratic nations through pri- 
vate arrangements between the United States and 
Russia, special confabs between chiefs of state, or 
missions to Moscow.”’ Differences should be re- 
solved “not through appeasement” but through 
“the channels of the United Nations.”’ 

(2) Arecommendation that the AFL consultants 
in the UN Social and Economic Council ‘introduce 
a measure making it a crime against international 
law for any government to organize or support (di- 
rectly or indirectly) any fifth column or fifth-column 
activities in any country with which it is at peace.”’ 

(3) Demands for the economic and political in- 
tegration of every zone of Germany not occupied 
by Soviet troops into a community of independent 
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and democratic nations of Europe devoted to re- 
construction and peace. 

(4) Support of a United States of Europe. 

(5) Revision of the United Nations charter in 
regard to the veto. 

(6) Indorsement of the Baruch plan for inter- 
national control and inspection of atomic energy. 

(7) Revision of all decisions and pacts made at 
Yalta, Potsdam, and in the Italian treaty. 

The committee’s report also criticized the ‘“Taft- 
Hartley attitude” of American military govern- 
ments in Germany and Japan. The American 
military government in Germany was accused of 
having refused “to grant German labor the right 
to participate effectively in the ERP machinery.” 
It also called upon the American Government to 
redefine official policy concerning the handling of 
labor problems in Japanese Government service. 

Labor has an increasingly important role to 
play in the conduct of foreign affairs, the com- 
mittee declared. “It is not only in our country 
but in every other land that adequate and inde- 
pendent labor participation in the molding and 
executing of foreign policy and the plans for 
economic reconstruction is indispensable to the 
safeguarding and promotion of democracy * * *, 
Such independent labor participation is all the 
more urgent because of the international Com- 
munist drive in the trade-unions against sound 
economic relations and world reconstruction.” 
The AFL reported that it had followed through 
on its pledge by contributing $160,000,000 during 
the war and postwar period to help revive the 
free trade-union movement of Europe. 

In his opening address, President Green at- 
tacked Communists working in the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and referred to the growing 
disillusionment of non-Communist labor organiza- 
tions in Europe with the WFTU. In a later refer- 
ence to the WFTU he declared: “Imagine the 
so-called International Labor Organization re- 
fusing to support a Marshall Plan designed to feed 
the hungry, relieve distress, and rebuild destroyed 
nations.’’ He expressed the hope that they [i. e., 
non-Communist unions] would soon break away 
from the WFTU and join the AFL “in the estab- 
lishment of a new international labor federation.” 

Representatives of German and Austrian trade- 
unions who came to the United States at the AFL’s 
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invitation and fraternal delegates from the British 
Trades Union Congress, the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, and the Inter-American Con- 
federation of Workers (C. I. T.) addressed the 
convention. Special reports on the labor move- 
ments in Europe were made by Irving Brown and 
Henry Rutz, the AFL’s European representatives; 
on Latin America, by Serafino Romualdi; and on 
the Japanese labor movement, by James Killen 
of the AFL Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, 
formerly with General MacArthur’s headquarters 
in Tokyo. 


Labor Unity 


The extent of AFL-CIO cooperation on certain 
domestic and international activities was stressed 
during the proceedings. Not only did convention 
delegates and guests speak favorably of labor’s 
united efforts in the election campaign, but refer- 
ences were made to their joint work abroad in 
furthering the European Recovery Program 
(ERP). On this last point, W. Averell Harriman 
stated in his address to the convention that ‘‘it is 
gratifying that you and the CIO have a bipartisan 
policy in relation to the Recovery Program and I, 
for one, would like to express the hope that your 
working together abroad will lead to working 
together in other directions.”’ 

Convention delegates twice went on record for 
labor unity ‘‘between all bona fide labor unions 
in our Nation.’’ Stating that the “issues having 
formerly divided the organized labor movement 
have largely, if not completely, disappeared,’’ the 
resolution urged that the AFL “reach out’ to the 
CIO, ‘“‘grasp them by the hand and urge them to 
come back into the American Federation of Labor.” 
The AFL Executive Council was instructed to 
“pursue” with new vigor its efforts to unite the 
labor movement after adoption of the following 
committee report: 


The recent political victory was won only by the 
cooperative efforts of all labor. The greatest possible 
impetus toward the organization of workers would 
come from extending such unity. All of the resources 
and energy now consumed in civil war could then 
be turned toward advancing the economic and social 
welfare of labor, of our Nation and of the world. 


Both the United Mine Workers and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists were urged to 
re-affiliate with the AFL. 
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Internal Problems 


Several constitutional changes were made at the 
convention, chiefly to restore the 13 members of 
the Executive Council to vice presidencies and 
to grant salary increases of $5,000 for the president 
and secretary-treasurer, raising the respective 
salaries to $25,000 and $23,000. This increase is 
the first in 8 years. 

The 1947 convention withdrew the vice presi- 
dential titles when John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers of America, then an AFL vice presi- 
dent, refused to sign a Taft-Hartley Act non- 
Communist affidavit. Such action was necessary 
for AFL directly affiliated local trade and federal 
unions to receive recognition of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The 13 vice presidents 
together with the president and secretary-treasurer, 
comprise the AFL’s Executive Council. 

A resolution which would amend the AFL 
constitution by requiring mandatory afliliation by 
local unions with both the State and central bodies 
was also referred] to the Executive Council. The 
convention approved a recommendation that the 
AFL “forward a communication to all national 
and international unions to request that they 
urge their local unions in the various localities to 
affiliate with the central bodies and State federa- 
tions of labor.”” Approval was also given to a 
recommendation that the respective international 
unions consider changes in their respective con- 
stitutions so as to require the affiliation of local 
unions with the State federations of labor. 

Total paid membership was reported at 
7,220,531 as of August 31, 1948, as against 
7,577,716 a year ago, just before the withdrawal of 
the United Mine Workers of America. The 600,000 
membership drop, occasioned by the defection of 
the miners, was partly offset by gains in other 
unions approximating a quarter of a million 
workers. A new international union was chartered 
during 1948—the American Federation of Grain 
Millers—covering workers employed in the grain 
processing industry. The AFL also chartered 212 
directly affiliated Federal labor unions during the 


fiscal year 1948. 


In its report to the convention the Executive 
Council stated that although the AFL’s special 
southern organizing campaign had been ended, 
various affiliated unions were “continuing to 
benefit” from the campaign. The council pointed 
out, however, that “six State laws making all 
forms of union security a felony were reinforced 
by the Taft-Hartley law,’ thereby creating “an 
atmosphere unfriendly to organizing efforts.” 
Looking ahead, the convention urged continuance 
of the AFL’s southern organizing efforts together 
with accelerated campaigns in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and Canada. 

In marked contrast to last year’s vigorous de- 
bates on a number of jurisdictional disputes, there 
was no floor discussion of the four resolutions intro- 
duced on this problem. Two of these resolutions, 
introduced by the International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union, were 
withdrawn in committee. Another, dealing with 
a dispute between the Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motorcoach Em- 
ployes and the AFL Metal Trades Department, 
was referred to President Green for settlement. 
A fourth resolution adopted urged the AFL and 
its affiliates to continue their efforts to eliminate 
jurisdictional disputes. This was a substitute for 
one which would require international presidents 
to stop, or discipline their iocals responsible for, 
a “jurisdictional dispute strike.”’ 

All incumbent officers were unanimously re- 
elected to office—William Green for his twenty- 
fifth term as president, and George Meany for his 
tenth term as secretary-treasurer. The 13 vice 
presidents reelected were Wm. L. Hutcheson (Car- 
penters and Joiners), Matthew Woll (Photo- 
Engravers), Jos. N. Weber (Musicians), George 
M. Harrison (Railway Clerks), Daniel J. Tobin 
(Teamsters), Harry C. Bates (Bricklayers and 
Masons), W. D. Mahon (Street Railways), Wm. 
Birthright (Barbers), Wm. C. Doherty (Letter 
Carriers), David Dubinsky (Ladies’ Garment 
Workers), Charles J. MacGowan (Boilermakers), 
Herman Winter (Bakery Workers), and Daniel W. 
Tracy (Electrical Workers). 

St. Paul was selected for the 1949 convention. 
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Tenth CIO Convention 


The tenth constitutional convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations met in Port- 
land, Oreg., November 22-26, 1948. More than 
600 delegates participated in the 5-day sessions 
which were highlighted by one of the sharpest 
attacks against Communist influence in union 
affairs ever witnessed in the history of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. Led by Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO since 1940, the issue of left- 
wing penetration into a number of affiliates was 
prominent in discussions featuring the continua- 
tion of its political activities, in its reendorsement 
of the European Recovery Program, and in plans 
for strengthening and rebuilding certain CIO 
unions. 

As was expected, the CIO called for the im- 
mediate repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. It also 
endorsed a comprehensive program of economic 
and social legislation fashioned in large part upon 
the platform of the Democratic Party in the 
recent national elections. The “third party’ ap- 
proach was rejected in favor of the continued 
“political education” of workers within the two- 
party system. 

No formal action occurred on the question of 
labor unity. Mr. Murray reiterated the CIO’s 
willingness ‘“‘to meet with representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor for the purpose of 
giving consideration to plans of a social, economic, 
and political nature, designed to advance the 
cause of the American people.’”’ Abroad, the CIO 
paved the way for possible withdrawal from the 
World Federation of Trade Unions but withheld 
any formal action pending consultation with the 
British Trades Union Congress and other ‘free 
trade-union centers.’ 

For the first time in the CIO’s history, excep- 
tions were taken to the president’s report on CIO 
activities during the year. The minority report 
of the committee on officers’ reports, which also 
paralleled a similar report presented by the 
minority on the resolutions committee, attacked 
CIO support of the Truman and Marshall plans, 
criticized Secretary-Treasurer Carey for ‘“mali- 
cious testimony” before a Congressional Commit- 





* The CIO is composed of 40 national and international unions, 218 directly 
affiliated local industrial unions, 39 State industria] union councils, and 247 
city industrial union councils. 





tee, defended union support of the Wallace Third 
Party, and reprimanded certain unions for “utiliz- 
ing the Taft-Hartley law for raiding other unions.’” 

In addition to the adoption of 50 resolutions and 
approval of a constitutional amendment calling 
for an increase in the C1O’s per capita tax, the 
delegates heard several guest speakers. These 
included Justice William O. Douglas of the 
United States Supreme Court, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice Tobin, Senator Wayne Morse, and 
Walter White, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 


Legislative Program 


Outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act consti- 
tuted the keystone of the ClIO’s legislative 
program. In a strongly worded resolution, rein- 
forced by spirited comment from various delegates, 
the CIO called upon the new Congress ‘promptly 
to remove this evil law from our statute books and 
to restore the Wagner Act as the law of the land.” 
Separate resolutions attacked the menace of 
“sovernment-by-injunction” and “‘little Taft- 
Hartley acts” in the various States. As remedial 
countermeasures, the convention demanded res- 
toration of the Norris-LaGuardia Act to its 
“original effectiveness” and the enactment or 
strengthening of State anti-injunction laws. 

Flanking the drive against the Taft-Hartley 
law was the adoption of a series of additional 
legislative proposals each designed, according to 
the CIO, to serve the interests and welfare of the 
American people. These included— 

An anti-inflation program to roll back prices to 
reasonable levels and to recapture excess profits. 

Passage of a comprehensive housing program along 
the lines of the Taft-Ellender- Wagner bill. 

Enactment into law of the recommendations of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. These 
include: 

(a) Passage of the anti-poll-tax bill. 

(b) Passage of the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission bill. 

(c) Passage of the antilynching bill. 

(d) Elimination of segregation in the armed forces. 

(e) Adoption of home rule for the voteless 
District of Columbia. 





4 The minority exceptions to the officers’ report was signed by Donald 
Henderson, president, Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers 
Union; Irving Potash, vice president, International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers’ Union; and Joseph Johnson, National Union of Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards. The minority report of the Resolutions Committee was presented by 
Joseph P. Selly, president, American Communications Association. 
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Improvement of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
with a minimum wage of at least $1 an hour, and 
improved coverage of workers not now protected. 

Strengthening and improvement of our Social Se- 
curity program, including improved coverage and 
substantial increases in benefits. 

An adequate national health insurance program. 

Federal aid-to-education, properly financed and 
an eifective labor education extension program. 

Restoration and strengthening of the United 
States Department of Labor, and the return to it of 
ite legitimate functions. 

Veterans’ benefits adjusted to meet present high 
costs. 

Support of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
other river valley developments, and public power 
and reclamation projects designed to protect and 
conserve our natural and human resources, to pro- 
mote our national security, and to prevent disasters, 
such as the Columbia River tragedy. 

A farm program geared to a full economy, including 
reasonable price support, farm credits, soil conserva- 
tion, and improvement of rural living standards. 

Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
authority on a long-range basis, to promote national 
economic stability and encourage international trade. 


Many of these proposals were further amplified 
in separate resolutions. In connection with infla- 
tion problems, for example, the CIO urged that 
the “power to ration, allocate, and control inven- 
tories of scarce commodities be made available,” 
that authority over consumer credit controls “be 
further extended,’ and that “price control be 
established on all commodities which basically 
affect the cost of living and/or agricultural and 
industrial production.”” The tax policy resolution 
recommended that income tax exemptions be 
raised to $3,000 for married couples and $1,500 
for single individuals and that “an undistributed 
and excess profits tax be enacted to tax away 
present exorbitant and speculative profits.” A 
lengthy resolution on social security called for 
adequate Federal plans in the fields of “old age, 
survivorship, permanent disability, temporary 
disability, health care, and unemployment insur- 
ance.”’ Closely allied actions dealt with the need 
to provide health and social services for children 
and adequate safeguards in the employment of 
children or women. 

A 14-point program for the improvement of the 
American Merchant Marine embraced such pro- 
posals as an expanded shipbuilding program, the 
return of American-owned vessels to American 


flag operation, a strengthening and enforcement of 
ECA provisions for the carriage of 50 percent of 
Marshall plan cargoes in American vessels, and 
the extension of certain social security benefits to 
seamen. Continued Federal ownership of the 
controversial tidelands oil resources was called for 
in a resolution which declared that the Federal 
Government should “exploit, refine, and distrib- 
ute” the oil and its byproducts and use any 
profits which might result “for the education of all 
American children and other purposes which 
advance the public welfare.” 

Establishment of a labor extension service in 
the United States Department of Labor under 
which a worker’s education service would be made 
available to unions on a Nation-wide scale was 
again strongly endorsed. In similar vein, ade- 
quate Federal aid for public education in general 
was urged so that the Nation’s educational system 
“from nursery to university’? might assure that 
“every child shall have a good education, every 
class a good teacher, and every teacher a good 
salary.”’ 


Political Action 


The CIO Political Action Committee was formed 
in’ 1943 and was directed by Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
until his death in 1946. At its 1944 convention 
the CIO declared that its political activity would 
be conducted ‘‘on an independent and nonpartisan 
basis, giving support to the progressive forces in 
both major parties and basing its judgment of 
candidates solely on their records.” This policy 
was followed in the national elections in 1946 and 
again in 1948 when the CIO-PAC supported 
“liberal candidates” in the primaries and the 
general election on November 2. The CIO also 
endorsed and supported President Truman for 
reelection. The results of the recent election 
were hailed by the delegates ‘“‘as a great victory 
for the American people.” 

The experience of the election campaign, the 
CIO declared, “‘has fully confirmed the correctness 
of our decision to abstain from and discourage any 
move in the discussion of a third party at this 
time. We reaffirm our decision and reject any 
and all proposals for a third party.’’ It was indi- 
cated that the CIO Political Action Committee 
would be continued in its present form under the 
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leadership of Jack Kroll, a vice president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The CIO-PAC, 
the resolution asserted, would devote its energies 
to the elections for State, county, and city offices 
for 1949 so that the victories in 1948 might be 
“eonsolidated and extended, and in order that 
vicious antilabor laws now on State statute books 
and city ordinances may be repealed.” Liaison 
with other groups with political interests similar 
to those of the CIO, the delegates resolved, should 
be “maintained and strengthened.” 

In discussing the CIO’s political activities Mr. 
Kroll pointed out to the delegates that nearly 
100,000 members of the CIO spent election day 
in bringing people to the polls, watching the 
counting of the ballots, and rounding up last- 
minute voters. Some of the greatest victories in 
the election were scored, according to Mr. Kroll, 
at the scenes of some of “our worst defeats in 
1946.” Mr. Kroll emphasized that it was not 
the CIO-PAC alone that won the election in 1948, 
but that it was won by the farmers, the house- 
wives, the small businessmen, the white-collar 
workers, and the various minority groups. 

Sharp differences of opinion with reference to 
the future role of the CIO in the field of political 
activity were expressed by several spokesmen of 
the minority faction. They contended that while 
the CIO-PAC should “mobilize” all liberal forces 
to achieve a program of “peace, prosperity, and 
freedom,”’ the right of each union to take its own 
stand with respect to the endorsement of political 
parties should not be questioned. “Unity of 
action,” the minority urged, must proceed on the 
basis of “giving support to progressive forces 
regardless of party label.’ 

Albert J. Fitzgerald, president of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, who served as chairman of the labor forces in 
the Wallace Progressive Party campaign, dis- 
agreed with several speakers that the question 
was either to ‘‘toe the line or get out.”” Declaring 
that he was ‘‘never married to any political party,’’ 
he indicated he would abandon the Progressive 
Party “if President Truman makes a sincere 
effort’’ to carry out the Democratic platform. 
Another delegate, Ben Gold, president of the Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union, opposed the CIO 
Political Action resolution for its condemnation 
of the Wallace Third Party and perpetuation of 





the “political monopoly” of the two major parties. 
Opposition to the resolution was also voiced by 
Reid Robinson, delegate and former president of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, who asserted that the trade-union 
movement could not become “‘the tail of any 
political body.” 

In summarizing the several hours’ debate, the 
CIO president pointed out that the proposed 
resolution was in substance the same as that 
endorsed by the CIO at all of its conventions 
since 1943. Referring to the record of earlier 
conventions, Mr. Murray indicated that some of 
those who now opposed the resolution had, in 
previous years, supported the same resolution. 
The allegation that the CIO was seeking to impose 
a dictatorship upon its members was characterized 
by Mr. Murray as ‘“‘violent tripe.’’ He then 
scathingly referred to the People’s World, a west 
coast Communist newspaper, which, the day 
before, had characterized the convention pro- 
ceedings as imbued with a “lynch spirit against 
progressives” and said as follows: 

When I address myself to this convention about 
the reprehensible practices of the Communist party, 

I am addressing myself to not only the delegates here 

in this convention but to every saboteur who aligns 

himself with the Communist party both here and 
abroad * * *. I am against them because they 
have subverted every decent movement into which they 
may have infiltrated themselves in the course of their 
unholy career. There has not been an understanding 
delegate who has presented any degree of opposition 
to this resolution here today but that has supported 
the resolution in prior conventions. Why do they 
oppose it today? Why did they support it yesterday? 

The line had changed * * *, 

Action on the resolution followed, with calls from 
the floor that a standing vote be taken. This 
poll of the delegates—the only record vote taken 
during the convention—disclosed approval of the 
resolution by a vote of 537 to 49. 


International Affairs 


Continued support of the United Nations, with 
a condemnation of the Soviet Union’s “abuses in 
the exercise of the veto power,’’ was expressed 
in the CIO’s resolution on foreign policy which was 
adopted almost unanimously after considerable 
discussion. Support for the European Recovery 
Program “as an instrument for the peace and 
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prosperity of the peoples of Europe and the world” 
was coupled with a plea for increased labor par- 
ticipation in the ECA program. “The participa- 
tion of American labor in the ECA at all levels of 
administration is the best guarantee to European 
labor that the interests of its members will be 
protected and the independence of European 
peoples preserved,” the resolution continued. 
Free and democratic trade-unions in both Ger- 
many and Japan must be encouraged to grow while 
attempts to restore influences of militarism and 
cartels in these countries must be thwarted. The 
“inevitability” of another world war was re- 
jected and the Soviet-imposed blockade of Berlin 
was characterized as “a danger to the preserva- 
tion of peace.” Finally, the resolution urged the 
protection of economically backward and colonial 
countries in their rights of self-determination and 
self-government free from military, political, and 
economic ‘coercion’ and extension of a “good 
neighbor policy” to the peoples of the whole world. 

A small convention minority—characterized by 
Mr. Murray as “apostles of Sovietism’’—declared 
that the European Recovery Program had ‘‘ob- 
structed European reconstruction” and ‘“im- 
paired the conditions of European workers.” In 
lieu of an alleged ‘cold war’ reactionary policy 
of increasing armament burdens, this group called 
for “speedy, direct negotiations’ between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The essence 
and effect of the CIO resolution, it was asserted, 
was ‘‘to give a blank check to the militarists, to 
the brass hats, to the bankers who control the 
economy of this country and who are directing its 
foreign policy.”’ 

This left-wing campaign to undermine the 
Marshall Pian by “cold wer’’ propaganda and 
‘ideological bombs,’’ Mr. Murray retorted, “‘is 
deliberate, and it is calculated. It is measured; 
it is measured by the yardstick of Communism.”’ 
The CIO leader went on: 

It continues constantly in Great Britain. Mani- 
festations of the same type of opposition will be found 
in Italy and France and in the other countries who are 
beneficiaries of the plan. It is a system of organized 
world-wide opposition where the apostles of commu- 
nism are required under the dictatorships of their 
party to attempt an indoctrination of the peoples of 


the universe against any form of free thinking, any 
form of free thinking or freedom. And emphasis is 


loaned their arguments through the subtleties they 
use in presenting their particular ideas to conventions 
such as this. And yet they are not fooling anyone; 
they are not fooling the people of the United States of 
America, and they are certainly not fooling members 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Regarding continuance of CIO affiliation with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, however, 
the convention’s action was not expressed in the 
same vigorous terms which characterized the 
“foreign policy’’ resolution. No mention was 
made of withdrawal from the WFTU, founded in 
Paris in 1945. Because of the ‘‘serious cleavages”’ 
which have developed between the Soviet unions 
and their satellites, on the one hand, and the free 
trade-unions of the Western Democracies, on the 
other hand, the future of the WFTU was held to 
be dim. Consistent sniping at the European 
Recovery Program by the Russian members of 
WFTU, together with their use of the world labor 
organization for propaganda purposes, the con- 
vention held, had violated one of the basic under- 
standings upon which CIO affiliation rested. The 
CIO officers and executive board were authorized, 
therefore, in consultation with the British Trades 
Union Congress and other free trade-union centers, 
“to take whatever action in relation to the 
WFTU and the international labor movement as 
will best accomplish CIO policies and objectives.” 

This course of action, overwhelmingly endorsed 
by the delegates, was opposed by the minority 
faction. Their spokesman, Joseph P. Selly, presi- 
dent of the American Communications Associa- 
tion, maintained that the ‘constructive role” 
of the WFTU in supporting strikes and providing 
for the exchange of information and experiences 
was inadequately covered by the majority report. 
He contended that in view of the “international 
tensions that do exist between governments, it is 
all the more necessary for trade-union centers, 
through the WFTU, to strengthen cooperative 
action by all working people to maintain peace.” 

Although withholding formal decision as to 
withdrawal from the WFTU, the CIO, by endorsing 
the ERP Trade-Union Conference, pointed the 
way to a possible successor world organization. 
This international labor group emerged from a 
meeting held in March 1948 under the auspices 
of the British Trades Union Congress and the 
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national trade-union centers of the Benelux 
countries. It brought together for a discussion 
of aid under the Marshall Plan representatives of 
the free trade-union movement in Europe as well 
as of the AFL, CIO, and railroad labor groups 
in the United States. A “Continuing Committee”’ 
was elected to follow ERP developments and serve 
as liaison between the various national trade- 
union centers. CIO representatives were author- 
ized to continue their participation. The CIO 
pledged also its “complete support to the free 
democratic European trade-union movements in 
their acceptance of the European Recovery 
Program and our determination to cooperate 
with them in this activity to ensure that their 
peoples have the right to develop the economies and 
social institutions they freely choose.”’ 

In the Western Hemisphere, the CIO called for 
“a closer cooperation” among the organized labor 
groups of North and South America. It declared 
that “the strengthening of unionization anywhere 
in this hemisphere on the basis of true democratic 
trade-union policies, without outside political 
interference or domination, contributes to the 
welfare of organized labor everywhere in the 
hemisphere.” To establish the economic sta- 
bility and prosperity of the Americas, the CIO 
urged the formulation of a 15- to 20-year “Hemi- 
sphere Plan” for a broadly diversified industriali- 
zation of Latin America. 


Internal Problems 


Outstanding in the CIO’s consideration of its 
own internal affairs was the consistent denuncia- 
tion by President Murray and others, for the first 
time in its history, of Communist infiltration in 
trade-union matters. The tenor of the discussion 
was forcefully stated by President Murray in his 
closing remarks to the convention: 


I should like it to be distinctly understood, as I have 
stated before,—and I say this with much conviction,— 
that under no ciroumstances am I going to permit 
* * * Communistic infiltration into the national 
CIO movement. I make that statement with sincere 
convictions based upon a knowledge that has come to 
me down through the years, of the damaging effects, the 
devastating effects, the degrading effects that special 
outside interests, particularly the Communist Party, 
may have upon the labor movement in the United 
States of America. 





The Communist issue was perhaps most sharply 
drawn with reference to the failure of some unions 
to organize effectively their industries. In his 
opening speech to the delegates, Mr. Murray 
assailed the leaders of unions in the governmental, 
white-collar, and retail fields. He declared that 
their incompetence had not only destroyed the 
confidence of their own members but had also 
resulted in weak, dependent organizations: The 
CIO, Mr. Murray asserted, was “created to or- 
ganize the unorganized; not to issue charters to 
small cliques for the purpose of protecting their 
security as officers of certain international unions.” 
Continuing, he declared ‘‘if a Communist is leading 
a labor organization in the CIO and, after years of 
existence, he is unable to demonstrate his fitness 
to organize the unorganized, then, in justice to the 
people employed in that industry, he should re- 
sign.”’ 

Later, the convention adopted a _ resolution 
authorizing the CIO executive board to investigate 
CIO affiliates which ‘have failed to make sub- 
stantial progress in organizing the unorganized.’’ 
The board was empowered to take “appropriate 
action” to secure the effective organization of the 
workers “within the jurisdiction of these affiliates.”’ 
Revocation of certificates of affiliation, it was 
pointed out, was not contemplated by the resolu- 
tion since actual suspension or expulsion of an 
affiliate, according to the CIO’s constitution, can 
occur only upon a two-thirds vote of a convention.' 

With respect to the over-all organizing successes 
of the CIO both the president’s report to the con- 
vention and discussions from the floor indicated 
that although the going had been rough——espec- 
ially in the South—most of the larger unions had 
held their gains or increased slightly their member- 
ships. No formal or detailed statement of CIO 
membership was presented to the convention but 
President Murray stated that the CIO had a 
membership of ‘‘over 6,000,000.” 

To assure the equitable distribution among the 
various CIO unions of future costs of organizing 





5 At a meeting of the CIO executive board immediately after the conven- 
tion, the United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America was ordered 
to merge within 60 days with the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America. In a preconvention session the 
executive board, by a vote of 38 to 5, revoked the charter of the Greater New 
York Industrial Union Council for its ‘‘slavish adherence’’ to the ‘line and 
dictates of the Communist Party” and for its flagrant disregard for C1O 


policy. 
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drives, the delegates approved—with slight oppo- 
sition——an increase from 5 to 8 cents per month in 
the per capita tax paid to the national CIO. It 
was stated that 2 cents of the increase was to 
carry on the activities of the southern organizing 
drive, and 1 cent was earmarked for general 
administrative purposes. 


Election of Officers 


Philij» Murray was selected by acclamation for 
his ninth term as president of the CIO. James B. 
Carey was likewise unanimously selected as 
secretary-treasurer, the post which he has held 
since the formal establishment of the CIO in 1938. 
All of the nine incumbent vice presidents were also 
continued in office. These were: L. S. Buck- 
master, president, United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum, and Plastic Workers of America; Joseph 
Curran, president, National Maritime Union of 
America; Albert J. Fitzgerald, president, United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of 
America; John Green, president, Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America; 
Allan S. Haywood, CIO director of organization ; 
Walter P. Reuther, president, United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America; Emil Rieve, president, Textile Workers 
Union of America; Frank Rosenblum, secretary- 
treasurer, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America; and O. A. Knight, president, Oil Workers 
International Union. 

Three changes, however, were made in the 
executive board, which is composed of one mem- 
ber from each of the CIO’s 40 affiliated national 
and international unions and organizing commit- 
tees (in addition to the CIO president, secretary- 
treasurer, and nine vice presidents). These 
changes in representation—decided upon by each 
organization—resulted in C. H. Lindberg replac- 
ing Ed Hughlett for the Brewery Workers; T. M. 
McCormick replacing A. K. Kinstley for the Oil 
Workers; and Anthony Esposito in place of Alex 
Bail for the Novelty and Playthings Workers. 
The CIO’s newest affiliate, the American Radio 
Association, named William Steinberg as its 
board representative. 


Labor’s Role in 
International Relations 


Epiror’s Nore: Observers of both the 1948 AFT, 
and CIO conventions were struck by American 
labor’s unprecedented interest in American 
foreign policy. No less were they impressed 
by labor’s desire for a responsible role in inter- 
national relations. For these reasons significant 
excerpts are reprinted below from the conven- 
tion remarks of three Government officials who 
spoke directly of these interests and responsibil- 
ities: Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, who 
spoke to the AFL on November 15; W. Averell 
Harriman, Roving Ambassador for ECA, who 
addressed the AFL November 19; and William 
O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, who appeared before the 
CIO November 24. 


Paul G. Hoffman to the AFL 


Our problem of helping the Europeans to achieve 
higher productivity in their plants calls for not 
only new and better machines and tools, but also 
changed attitudes on the part of both management 
and labor. Providing better machines is fairly 
as 7? 

Getting management and labor to adopt new 
attitudes is much more difficult. * * * How- 
ever, the outlook for sharp increases in productiv- 
ity in many countries in Europe is encouraging. 
A most ambitious experiment in the form of the 
Anglo-American Council on Productivity is now 
under way in Great Britain. This Council was 
organized at the suggestion of Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Ten labor leaders, 6 from Great Britain and 4 from 
America, have joined with 10 industrialists, again 
6 from Great Britain and 4 from America, to study 
methods by which an exchange of “‘know-how’”’ be- 
tween countries can be promoted. * * * Task 
forces from British plants are shortly scheduled to 
visit counterpart American plants. These task 
forces consist not of technicians or top manage- 
ment but workers, shop stewards, and foremen. 
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Their studies will be on a “‘bench-to-bench’’ basis. 
These task forces will not produce learned treatises 
on the theory of productivity but will take back 
with them knowledge which will enable them to 
turn out more goods per hour with less rather than 
more effort. * * * This campaign has the full 
support of the British trade-unions. 

* * * Tf ECA succeeds it must have the co- 
operation of American workers and European work- 
ers. If the workers lose faith in the program. be- 
cause they do not understand it, they have it with- 
in their power to undermine it. The strike in the 
French coal mines is a perfect example of the need 
of understanding. 

* * * It is true that the French miners, like 
other French workers, are suffering from economic 
hardship. * * * Capitalizing on the sufferings 
of the miners, the Communists staged a strike. 
During that strike they took the unprecedented 
action of calling the maintenance men out of the 
mine. When the miners strike in this country they 
never resort to thisextreme. All during the Nazi 
occupation, the French miners refrained from such 
action. Why? Because miners know that once 
the strike is settled, they want to resume work as 
quickly as possible. * * * 

The Communists ordered the costly coal strike 
with three aims in mind. They wished to: 

1. Bring the French economy to a lower plane of 
accomplishment. 

2. Cripple the recovery program. 

It is part of the cold war against the Marshall 
plan. 

3. Promote the imperialistic aims of the Kremlin 
dictatorship. 

Around these viscious aims they have sought to 
throw the protective mantle of labor’s ideology. 
They pretended the strike was the traditional effort 
to secure a better standard of living for the French 
miners. In actual truth, every closed mine has 
brought the French workers closer to freezing, and 
closer to economic paralysis. 

It is a matter of much satisfaction to us in ECA 
that American trade-unionists quickly saw through 
these Communistic tactics. They recognized that 
their real purpose was to create general confusion— 
to work for chaos, not recovery. 





W. Averell Harriman to the AFL 


Now, if I may step outside of my field * * * 
it is gratifying that you and the CIO have a bipar- 
tisan policy in relation to the Recovery Program. 
And I, for one, would like to express the hope that 
your working together abroad will lead to working 
together in other directions. 


In this fight the development of the free trade- 
union movement in Europe is an integral part of 
our objectives. The Kremlin has declared war on 
recovery in Europe. * * * They know, as we 
know, that effectively organized free labor, under 
free and responsible leadership, is one of the bul- 
warks of a free and productive society * * *. 
They have been perverting and using the trade- 
union movement in certain countries, particularly 
France and Italy, for their own ends. In these 
countries the true fighters for a free labor move- 
ment are struggling to regain from totalitarian 
influence control of the organizations of the work- 
men. It is, as you well know, a bitter struggle. 


In this battle American labor can play an 
important role. 


The free European labor groups have organized, 
as you know, the ERP-TUAC. * * * You 
are affiliated with thismovement. * * * This 
committee has great opportunity to assist in at- 
taining the objectives of the program—increased 
production, increased opportunity for profitable 
employment, increased productivity to the end 
that a decent standard of life can be maintained 
without outside assistance. Beyond this, one of the 
important aspects of the program is the pledge of 
the European nations to assist each other, and to 
develop permanent cooperation among the par- 
ticipating countries. Labor has long been accus- 
tomed to working across international boundaries 
to attain mutual objectives of improving standards 
of living, and now organized labor can be effective 
in stimulating cooperation among the nations for 
mutual assistance in helping to break down bar- 
riers and bringing about greater unity within 
western Europe. 
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William O. Douglas to the CIO 


The human welfare state is the great political 
invention of the twentieth century. Labor was 
its prime promoter. It was the first group to feel 
most keenly the economic insecurity of the new 
industrial age. * * * And so it moved for 
protection * * * from workmen’s compensa- 
tion to unemployment insurance. * * * 

New times have brought new and even greater 
challenges—challenges that should make labor 
an active participant in international affairs. 

Labor is peculiarly qualified to bridge a gap 
that has been growing between the United States 
and Europe. There is a reason for this. 

A new Europe is being born. New leaders have 
come to power in the countries of western Europe. 
In almost every case their political strength is in 
the labor movement. * * * 

It is in this precise respect that American labor 
can render a unique service, whether it represents 
the Government in particular missions, or sits as 
an observer ef the European scene, or acts as an 
educator of the rank and file of the people. 

American labor can help America understand 
that Europe under the political management of 
Socialists is not a continent turning Communist 
but a people struggling for things that are precious 
to men everywhere. These labor governments of 
Europe are not to be scorned or feared. They 
seek to preserve the values of western civilization 
by holding the middle ground. They commonly 
have economic theories which are not wholly ac- 
ceptable to a great many of our people. Yet on 
the fundamentals—the rights of man, his liberty, 
his dignity, his security—they are truly demo- 
cratic. The spiritual values which they espouse 
make them our brothers. We have the same ideals 
of justice. We need them and they need us if 
totalitarianism is not to rule the world. These 
are the things that American labor can help the 
American people to understand. 

We in this country will not understand the 
European labor movement unless we remember 


that it has to a considerable degree a class base 
” > * 


— 


The idea of class is foreign to us in this country. 
We are unable to function on a class basis for the 
simple reason that it is no part of our tradition. 

Part of this attitude is due to our history. We 
did not build this country on class lines. Nor did 
we have to displace a “class society” when we 
cleared the forests and built our cities and high- 
WR, (Fo Mee 

* * * While the aim of European political 
parties has been to draw men of different ideologies 
into separate disciplined groups, the aim of our 
parties has been to unite divergent groups into 
one. That means compromise of various ideas 
and ideologies and the doctrinaire acceptance of 
none. It means the elimination of extremists— 
both Right and Left—and the development of 
middle-of-the-road policies. 

American labor can show how a human welfare 
state creates health and stability throughout the 
whole economy. * * * Our workers are free 
men, free to vote, free to speak, and free to worship 
as they please. * * * Their unions are not 
puppets of a political clique. * * * 

The Communists miss the point of history when 
they make class warfare the challenge of this age. 
That is not the challenge. * * * The chal- 
lenge is to make the modern industrial plant 
operate smoothly and productively for the benefit 
of all. 

These are fateful days for all peoples of the 
world. * * * There is an increasing polari- 
zation to the Left and to the Right. But the great 
middle group in all nations * * * have nour- 
ished freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom ofconscience * * * They believe that 
the dignity and freedom of man are the ultimate 


aims of society. 

American labor can contribute mightily to the 
fusion of the various democratic groups of the 
world into a harmonious whole. American labor 
can teach class-conscious groups the folly of class 
warfare. American labor can spread the faith 
in the American way that builds a classless society 
without exploitation of any group. 
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Standards Advocated 
by Conference 
on Labor Legislation 


JEANNETTE M. WATSON! 





SERIOUS DISCUSSION characterized the proceedings 
of the Fifteenth Conference on Labor Legislation, 
held in Washington on November 30, December 1 
and 2, 1948.2 Delegates from 42 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Alaska 
included State labor officials and representatives 
of organized labor. Canada also sent a represen- 
tative. 

An opening address by the Secretary of Labor 
stressed the improvement in labor conditions over 
those in effect when the first conference of this 
kind convened in February 1934.' Secretary 
Tobin pointed out, however, that even in this day 
of “full employment and full production,” prob- 
lems exist—‘“‘to build sound labor standards 
throughout the length and breadth of America, to 
improve the well-being of our working people, to 
increase production, to prove beyond question 
that free workers can enjoy an economic health 
that is impregnable against the dark forces of 
tyranny.”’ He challenged the conference to re- 
capture ‘“‘the drive and the determination”’ of its 
early days—to unite with 44 State legislatures ‘ 
and Congress “to turn the tide of antilabor legis- 
lation and to build sound labor standards.” 

Addresses were also made by other officials of 
the Department of Labor and by former Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins, who called the first 
conference. A representative of the Research 





1 Of the Bureau’s Office of Publications. 

? For a more complete account of the conference, see Résumé of Proceedings 
of Fifteenth National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1948 (Bulletin No. 
14, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington). 

+See Twenty-second Annual Report of Secretary of Labor, Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1934 (p. 8). 

* Legislatures of 44 States will convene in regular session in 1949. 





Institute of America obtained permission to speak 
briefly on the importance of legally correct wording 
in drafts of proposed laws. The conference, how- 
ever, devoted most of its time to consideration of 
committee reports concerning standards for legis- 
lation to be recommended in the fields of relations 
between the International Labor Organization 
and the States, child labor, safety and health, 
workmen’s compensation, industrial relations, 
wages and hours, and State programs of labor 
statistics. Summaries of the recommendations 
and resolutions adopted by the conference follow. 


State Relations With ILO 


An amendment to the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization gives to the separate 
States of the United States Government a major 
role in implementing ILO Conventions, providing 
that the Federal Government refer to the States 
for action those Conventions appropriate wholly 
or in part for State action. 

The 1948 Conference on Labor Legislation rec- 
ommended that the United States Department of 
Labor provide the States with the information 
and guidance essential to the development of 
effective State participation. 


Wages and Hours 


“Millions of workers are still without the pro- 
tection of either Federal or State law,” the con- 
ference asserted, “they do not have a minimum 
wage, equal pay for women, limited workdays and 
workweeks, an assured day of rest, adequate pro- 
vision for meal periods, or regular pay days and 
the means of collecting unpaid wages.”’ 

It further stated that ‘40 cents will now buy 
little more than half the amount it would 
when the Fair Labor Standards Act was enacted, 
although 40 cents then was recognized as inade- 
quate to meet * * * the minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers.” It therefore urged a 
minimum wage of $1 an hour for all workers, 
whether in continental United States or in the 
Territories and possessions, with overtime after 
8 hours a day and 40 hours a week at not less than 
time and a half. Another change endorsed was 
elimination of the statutory ceiling for industry- 
committee wage rates, to permit increases above 

15 
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the general $1 minimum as soon as economic 
conditions warrant. 

The following changes in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act were recommended: Elimination 
of all provisions for exemptions from minimum- 
wage and overtime requirements, to permit these 
requirements to apply to many workers who 
should receive the benefits of the act; provision of 
a 5-year statute of limitations and of authority 
under which the Wage and Hour Division may 
help workers who desire such aid in collection of 
wages under the act; and expansion of inspections 
to insure more general compliance. 

Establishment through State wage-hour laws of 
a minimum of $1 an hour was advocated. Specific 
_ provision should also be made for overtime after 
8 hours in 24 and after 40 hours in a week, based 
on one and a half times the regular rate, and for 
wage-board authority to increase the statutory 
rate in individual industries and to set broad 
working-conditions standards. Prohibition of dis- 
crimination on basis of age, sex, or race was recom- 
mended, also*enactment of Federa! and State laws 
providing for equal pay for women, the latter to 
include the strengthening of existing State equal- 
pay laws by elimination of weakening exemptions. 

Adoption for all workers of a standard maximum 
8-hour day and maximum 40-hour week was 
urged, payment of overtime to be required on 


the basis specified above. (Further reduction — 


in working hours below 8 hours a day was also 
encouraged.) Other provisions advocated were a 
limit of 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week for 
women workers, with overtime after 40 hours; es- 
tablishment of rest and meal periods and a weekly 
day of rest; reduction of night work for both men 
and women to the minimum necessary for essen- 
tial processes and services; shift differentials in 
pay and more desirable working conditions to be 
provided when night work is a practice. 

The conference asked that States make legal 
provision for wage payment in full, in cash or its 
equivalent, on regular pay days, at least semi- 
monthly; enact adequate wage-payment and wage- 
collection laws, which, “in addition to helping 
workers generally, would greatly strengthen the 
effective enforcement of all State laws regulating 
wages and hours”; and amend‘statutes of limita- 


tions for wage claims to conform to those set for 
other types of claims, in no case to be for a period 
less than 5 years. 

The conference advocated elimination of home 
work as a social evil and an inefficient system of 
production. It urged application of prescribed 
wage and hour standards, without discrimination, 
to all workers in the Territories and possessions 
as well as to workers within continental United 
States. 


Child Labor 


As “a guidepost to improved child labor 
standards that must be constantly reviewed,” the 
conference approved the following: 

All gainful occupations of children should be 
covered, including agriculture, excepting only 
those children who work on their home farms. 
The minimum age should be 16 years for employ- 
ment during school hours; 14 years for employ- 
ment outside school hours and during vacation; 16 
years for employment at any time in manufactur- 
ing, mechanical, and processing establishments. 

Daily hours for minors under 18 should not ex- 
ceed 8; weekly hours should not exceed 40; days 
worked in a week should not exceed 6. A daily 
lunch period of not less than 30 minutes should be 
provided. For minors under 18 working outside 
school hours, combined hours of school and work 
should be limited to 8 a day. Work by children 
under 16 between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. and work by 
children 16 and 17 between 10 p. m. and 7 a. m. 
should not be permitted. Work of minors under 
18 in specified hazardous occupations should be 
prohibited. In case of injury to an illegally em- 
ployed minor, at least double compensation under 
workmen’s compensation law should be allowed. 

Employment certificates for all employed minors 
under 18 should be required, the State labor de- 
partments to have general supervision over their 
issuance and review as to legality of work. Places 
of employment should be inspected by adequately 
staffed State departments of labor that should be 
authorized to bring legal action. A program 
should be carried on by the labor commissioner to 
bring about understanding of employer, union, 
parent, child, and school, and cooperation of 
citizen groups in enforcement. Fair Labor 
Standards Act provisions concerning child labor 
should be strengthened “to include areas of inter- 
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state commerce not now covered and to apply to 
employment in interstate agriculture during school 


hours.” 


[Industrial Relations 


The conference recommended cooperation by 
management and labor groups to provide special 
training for their representatives, the State labor 
departments to provide leadership in such pro- 
grams. Establishment of industrial training 
courses and workers’ educational services through 
State universities and other publicly supported 
institutions was commended, in the belief that 
such activities promote development of genuine 
collective bargaining without recourse to State 
agencies. 

Provision of facilities by the States for peace- 
ful settlement of labor disputes by mediation, 
conciliation, and voluntary arbitration was fa- 
vored. It was urged that duplication and over- 
lapping of the functions of Federal and State 
agencies be eliminated and that activities be more 
closely coordinated. The United States Depart- 
ment of Labor was requested to prepare drafts 
suggesting the language to be used for State 
legislation to abolish the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes. Repeal of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 and of all State legis- 
lation detrimental to the rights of organized 
workers was recommended. Enactment of new 
Federal legislation was endorsed, however, “‘under 
which employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection as provided for in the Wagner Act. 
Whenever there is a conflict between Federal 
and State legislation concerning this right, then 
the Federal legislation shall prevail.’’ 

It was recommended that the Territories and 
possessions of the United States be accorded 
equal treatment under Federal labor laws, and 
that discrimination against the rights of labor in 
the Territories and possessions be abolished. 


State Programs of Labor Statistics 


The conference, in its current affirmation, 
reiterated the reasons stated by the Fourteenth 
Conference for recommending the establishment 





of Stafe programs of labor statistics. It also 
made additional recommendations outlining the 
methods to be used to obtain needed enabling 
legislation, the need for continued cooperation 
with the United States Department of Labor, the 
kind of statistical data to be provided by the State 
agencies, and the informational and educ ational 
activities that should be promoted. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The conference adopted provisions for a rounded 
plan of State workmen’s compensation, spelling 
out in detail a variety of recommended stand- 
ards—among them compulsory, comprehensive 
coverage; inclusion of occupational diseases; more 
adequate benefits; unlimited medical and hospital 
care; a second-injury fund to facilitate employ- 
ment of the handicapped; and at least double 
compensation for minors injured while illegally 
employed. The conference also advocated an 
exclusive State insurance fund, and the adminis- 
tration of workmen’s compensation by a commis- 
sion. 

Compulsory coverage is proposed for all employ- 
ment, without regard to size of establishment or 
the nonhazardous character of an industry. In 
addition, the laws should cover State and munici- 
pal employees and extraterritorial workers. Elec- 
tive coverage is recommended for agricultural and 
domestic-service workers. It was advocated that 
all employees excluded from State laws because of 
Federal jurisdiction should be protected by a 
Federal workmen’s compensation law. 

The conference suggested that occupational 
diseases should be covered by general or ‘‘blanket”’ 
designation rather than by enumeration or 
schedule of diseases. Reporting of all disabling 
injuries and occupational diseases should be 
compulsory. 

In fatal cases, it recommended, a widow should 
receive a minimum benefit of 35 percent of the 
weekly wage of the deceased, with 15 percent 
additional for each child, “‘the total not to exceed 
the percentage for permanent total disability.’’ 
Benefits for permanent total disability, it was 
suggested, should be paid for life; for permanent 
partial disability, compensation should be cal- 
culated as a percentage of permanent total dis- 
ability, and should be in addition to compensation 
for the healing period; for temporary total dis- 
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ability, payments should cover the disability 
period, 

A’ waiting period of 3 to 7 days was recom- 
mended, benefits to be paid from the date of 
injury, if the disability continues as long as 14 
days. 

Injured workers should not be allowed to waive 
compensation. Payments should be made in 
installments, lump-sum payments to be accept- 
able only for good cause and when safeguarded. 


Safety and Health 


To bring about prompt and effective action to 
meet the national safety problem, the conference 
recommended: 

Federal enactment of provision for grants-in-aid 
to States, Territories, and possessions of the United 
States that wish such help for their understaffed 
labor departments, in order that they may foster 
welfare and safety of wage earners; provision by 
the United States Department of Labor to States, 
upon request, of training courses for factory 
inspectors, including special instruction needed 
for investigation of major accidents; sufficient 
expansion of such courses to enable State depart- 
ments to invite representatives of management to 
the classes; a goal of full industrial coverage by 
safety codes (special attention being called to the 
urgent need in some States for development of an 
adequate boiler and pressure code); better salaries 
for State safety inspectors, and provision of em- 
ployment security for such personnel through 
merit or civil service systems; establishment of 
methods for obtaining adequate accident data, 
including cause data, in States not having such 
statistics; and provisions in workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws to make mandatory the prompt reporting 
of accidents. 

A sufficient expansion of staff in labor depart- 
ments to enable them to reach small employers 
was stated to be essential. Responsibility of or- 
ganized labor to cooperate at the plant level in 
establishment of joint programs and to expand 
safety activities through trained representatives 
at regional, district, and local levels was empha- 
sized. Stricter enforcement of existing State 

regulations, supplemented by educational and 
promotional activities through the State labor 
departments, the conference believed, would aid 





greatly in maintaining safer conditions in the 
small establishments. 

Attention was called, as at former conferences, 
to “encroachment of health departments on what 
are essentially and legally State labor department 
functions,” and to the need for funds in labor 
departments for maintenance of divisions of in- 
dustrial hygiene to carry out “their full responsi- 
bility for inspection and enforcement of laws 
governing working conditions.” 

The objectives of the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety to be held in March were en- 
dorsed, and delegates to the Labor Legislation 
Conference were urged to call the attention of 
their respective Governors to the merit of definite 
recommendations to be made by the Safety Con- 
ference. Work of the Bureau of Labor Standards 
of the United States Department of Labor in 
organizing the Safety Conference was commended. 

Finally, the report recommended provision of 
funds to the United States Department of Labor 
to enable it to render effective service in the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The collection and dissemination of comprehen- 
sive and adequate accident statistics. 

2. Assistance in the development of more complete 
State safety codes for each type of industry. 

3. The development of State safety programs to 
meet the needs of high hazard industries and the small 
establishments not reached ordinarily through general 
safety programs. 

4. Action by the recent Congress eliminated the 
technical safety training programs available to State 
labor departments. The Committee feels this action 
was detrimental to the best public interest and urges 
immediate restoration of this function in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

5. The preparation of safety engineering data for 
use by labor law administration agencies in promoting 
joint labor-management safety programs and other 
activities designed to materially reduce accident losses. 


Resolutions 


1. A conference between officials of specified 
Government agencies and organized labor was 
advocated “for the purpose of stopping the 
promotion” of certain trade schools ‘‘opened and 
operated in numerous States.” These schools, 
the resolution affirmed, ‘‘provide from 8 months 
to 78 weeks training courses in the building and 
construction trades crafts and other crafts under 
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the GI bill of rights * * * ata cost of $500 
per student.”’ 

The conference stated that if permitted to con- 
tinue, this practice will ‘“‘destroy the apprentice- 
ship standards of all trades, and relations with 
the employers.”’ 

2. Support of establishment by Congressional 
enactment of a Labor Extension Service Division 
in the United States Department of Labor, as 
advocated by the Fourteenth Conference, was 
reafiirmed . 

3. The United States Department of Labor was 
asked to make an analysis and report of existing 
State legislation to provide time off for voting. 
Delegates were urged to work for provision of 
adequate laws in their own States to protect 
workers in their right to vote without loss of pay. 

4. A disability insurance program to be inte- 
grated with Federal social security was advocated 
as follows: 

Whereas, All States and the Federal Government 
have now established plans by which compensation is 
paid to workers injured on the job and also in cases 
where the worker is unemployed; and 

Whereas, It is generally agreed that there is need for 
temporary disability insurance to pay benefits to a 
worker because of sickness or other disability not 
resulting from employment; be it 

Resolved, That the Fifteenth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation record itself in favor of the 
principle of a Federal program of cash sickness insur- 
ance integrated with its great social security system, 
but pending the establishment of such Federal pro- 
gram, the conference urge all States to set up disa- 
bility insurance programs under the complete control 
and operation of the States, 


5. It was recommended that “‘the United States 
Employment Service and the administration of 
unemployment compensation along with other 
labor functions be coordinated in the United 
States Department of Labor,” and that Congress 
be urged “to establish minimum standards by 





amendment to the Social Security Act to assure 
adequate benefits to all workers throughout the 
United States.” 

6. All States were urged to consider establish- 
ment of advisory councils representing manage- 
ment, labor, and the public, for preparation and 
promotion of sound labor legislation. It was 
recommended, moreover, that the representatives 
of organized workers be chosen after consultation 
with major labor organizations in the States. 

7. It was recommended that State labor de- 
partments and the United States Department of 
Labor assume responsibility for migrant workers; 
and that laws be enacted to give these workers the 
protection of workmen’s compensation, as well as 
of child-labor and school-attendance, wage and 
hour, and social-security standards; that licensing 
and regulation of labor contractors and employ- 
ment agencies be required; that labor-camp codes 
governing sanitation and safety be developed and 
enforced by State labor departments; and that 
licensing of labor camps by State labor depart- 
ments be required. Recommendations of the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor 
were endorsed. ; 

8. The United States Department of Labor was 
requested to make a study to show the personnel 
in each State, Territory, or possession, for en- 
forcing the various labor laws, and the approximate 
number of establishments and employees to be 
covered by the work of this staff. 

9. The United States Department of Labor was 
requested to obtain and make available to labor, 
employers, and the public, and to governors and 
labor commissioners of the various jurisdictions, 
data showing the cost of present workmen’s and 
unemployment compensation, broken down into 
simple examples; and the approximate cost of 
improving these laws as recommended by the 
conference. 








The NWLB: Notes 
on Labor Regulation 
in Wartime 


H. M. Dovury' 





AS AN EFFECTIVE OPERATING AGENCY, the National 
War Labor Board ceased to exist on VJ-day. 
With the end of World War II, the real foundation 
of its authority collapsed. The Nation-wide labor- 
management agreement in December 1941 to 
submit unresolved disputes to a tribunal for final 
adjudication was a wartime expedient that was 
not intended to survive the emergency that pro- 
duced it. For almost 4 years, however, the con- 
duct of industrial relations and the character of 
wartime wage policy were determined largely by 
the Board. 

It is still difficult, 3 years after its liquidation, 
to see the Board in perspective. The process of 
evaluation has been greatly aided, however, by 
the publication of the first volume of the Board’s 
Termination Report.? The remaining two volumes, 
which will appear in the near future, consist 
entirely of documentary materials. 

The first volume of the report is divided into 
two parts. The first part contains a description 
of the legal authority, jurisdiction, organization, 
structure, and procedures of the Board, together 
with a detailed examination of its policies govern- 
ing the settlement of disputes and the stabilization 
of wages. Such problems as the enforcement of 
wage control and compliance with Board directive 
orders in dispute cases are also dealt with. 

The second part of the volume is probably 
unique in the annals of official reports on the work 

| Chief of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. 
*The Termination Report of the National War Labor Board, Vol. I. 


Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1948. XX XVIII, 1213 pp. 
Historical Reports on War Administration.) 
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of government agencies. The Board exercised its 
functions through 12 regional boards and a number 
of special commissions and panels established on 
an industry basis. The chairmen of these Board 
agencies were encouraged to write freely of their 
experiences in the administration of wartime dis- 
pute and wage policy. Their reports throw much 
light on the actual operation of the Board and on 
some of the problems of comprehensive govern- 
mental control over labor relations and the wage 
bargain. 

The Termination Report, taken as a whole, 
provides a broad foundation for the understanding 
of the policies and work of the Board. It-is not, 
of course, a “critical’’ report in the sense of an 
evaluation of policy and performance in terms of 
wartime objectives, or in terms of the longer-run 
implications, for labor-management relations, of 
Board actions. Such studies will come later; 
some, indeed, are now in preparation. The 
present report prepares the ground for the more 
critical studies, and will serve to lighten the labor 
of research. 

Although this large volume cannot be discussed 
in detail, brief attention can be given to several 
aspects of wartime experience in the management 
of labor relations which it covers. 


Tripartitism and Dispute Settlement 


In a war situation, the interruption of produc- 
tion by strike or lock-out inevitably will be subject 
to restraint. Some mechanism for the settlement 
of disputes that cannot be resolved through collec- 
tive bargaining will be established. The National 
War Labor Board grew out of the “voluntary” 
action of representatives of labor and management 
at a conference called by the President 10 days 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. It 
was agreed that there should be no strikes or lock- 
outs for the duration of the war and that the 
President should establish a War Labor Board to 
handle disputes. The Board, created by Execu- 
tive order, had no statutory basis until the pas- 
sage of the War Labor Disputes Act in June 1943. 

The particular way in which the Board was 
established was important. Voluntary agree- 
ment undoubtedly was facilitated by the certain 
prospect of Executive or legislative action in the 
absence of agreement. But in the delicate and 
difficult field of industrial relations, the fact of 
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agreement was of enormous significance. It 
meant, as George W. Taylor pointed out in an 
introductory statement to the Termination Re- 
port, that ‘“‘the Nation could count upon the 
active support of labor leaders and management 
leaders in the carrying out of their own program.” 

The tripartite composition of the Board was in 
a sense a condition of the “voluntarism” that gave 
it birth. Beyond this, however, direct and equal 
representation of labor and management with the 
public was almost essential, since initially the 
Board had no policies to guide its decisions.’ It 
was @ quasi-judicial agency without rules of law 
to apply in the cases that came before it. It had 
to function, therefore, as a rule-making body. 
It also had to develop principles that were viable 
in the extreme conditions of the war emergency. 

Under these circumstances, participation of labor 
and management representatives in the formula- 
tion of policy undoubtedly contributed greatly to 
the Board’s success. The policies that evolved 
from its case-by-case approach were by no means 
always equally acceptable to both sides. The solu- 
tion of the “union security’’ issue—maintenance 
of membership—was never formally accepted by 
the management representatives. The wage deci- 
sion in the Little Steel case was bitterly opposed by 
the labor members. Despite recurring crises, 
however, the Board held together. Compliance 
with its directive orders, except in a handful of 
cases, was remarkable. This result certainly 
flowed, in part, from the fact that both sides had a 
genuine voice in the determination of policy. 
Even when a decision was made by a divided 
Board, insistence on compliance with the decision 
was unanimous. 

Even after the Board’s attitude on a particular 
issue had been reasonably well defined, a measure 
of flexibility ordinarily remained. Hence, it was 
able to adapt policy to unusual situations or to 
meet unusual pressures. On some issues, such as 
seniority, a generally applicable policy never 
emerged, and each case was treated separately. 
The Termination Report illustrates all these situa- 
tions in chapters on union security, the check-off, 
grievance procedure, seniority, and other nonwage 
issues. 





‘Its predecessor agency, the National Defense Mediation Board, was 
essentially a mediating body. See U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 
No. 714, Report on the Work of the National Defense Mediation Board 


(Washington, 1942). 


The tripartite composition of the Board was 
helpful in an additional sense. In another intro- 
ductory statement to the Termination Report 
Lloyd K. Garrison pointed out that a decision in a 
labor dispute— 

simply will not stick unless it falls within a fairly 

narrow zone of acceptability or tolerability, whose 

ascertainment can only be arrived at through an 
intimate understanding of the inmost positions of both 
sides and of all the forces which are playing upon 
their representatives both within their own group 

(corporate or labor) and from the outside. 

One of the little appreciated features of the tripar- 
tite structure of the War Labor Board was that the 
public members of the Board, when direct contact 
with the parties was not feasibie, or did not prove 
helpful, could often acquire an understanding of the 
basic difficulties and problems and of the ultimate 
breaking points of each side, through the industry 
and labor members of the Board as intermediaries. 
The tripartite structure of the Board was not an 

unmixed blessing. In the particular and perhaps 
unique circumstances of the Board experience, 
however, its contribution to the solution of war 
time labor problems was very great indeed. 


Wage Stabilization 


In the field of wages, the Board’s position, after 
the Stabilization Act of October 21, 1942, differed 
considerably from that with respect to the non- 
wage issues in labor-management disputes. The 
Stabilization Act directed the President to stabilize 
wages and salaries, as far as practicable, on the 
basis of levels existing on September 15, 1942. 
He was authorized to make adjustments ‘‘to the 
extent that he finds necessary to aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war or to correct gross 
inequities.’ He delegated this authority cver 
wages and salaries, for the most part, to the Board. 
Prior to this action, the Board had jurisdiction 
over wage issues in the dispute cases that came 
before it; after that, it had jurisdiction as well 
over the vast majority of voluntary wage adjust- 
ments. It had to undertake the task of administer- 
ing a comprehensive wage control program aimed 
at combating inflation. 

Governmental control of wage rate changes was 
new in American experience. The language of the 
Stabilization Act, and that of the implementing 
Executive order, recognized the fact that various 
types of inequities existed within the wage struc- 
ture and that these inequities*should not be 
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frozen—and in many instances could not be 
frozen without harm to the production effort— 
for the duration of the war. Hence, the wage 
stabilization that was sought provided tolerances 
for the correction of inequities. 

But what were these inequities? What limits 
should be established for their correction? In 
this general range of problems, the Board’s con- 
tribution was outstanding. Prior to the Stabili- 
zation Act, the public members, in particular, 
recognized that general criteria to govern decisions 
in wage cases would have to be established. Al- 
most from the beginning, the shadow of the steel 
case was on the Board. The responsibility of the 
Board to develop a wage policy was sharpened 
by the President’s message to Congress on April 
27, 1942. This message stated that “wages in 
general can and should be kept at existing scales,” 
and that “all stabilization or adjustment of wages 
will be settled by War Labor Board machinery 
which has been generally accepted by industry 
and labor for, the settlement of all disputes.”’ 

Less than 3 months later, the Board’s decision 
in the Little Steel case laid the foundation of war- 
time wage stabilization policy. In this case, 
decided on July 16, 1942, a limit was set to general 
increases in wage rates to compensate for increases 
in cost of living. In the months after the Presi- 
dent’s message, moreover, the Board felt its way 
toward definitions of the terms “inequalities’”’ and 
“substandards of living,”’ which had been specified 
as bases for wage adjustments. Thus, when the 
Stabilization Act was passed, considerable progress 
had already been made in defining the conditions 
under which wage adjustments could be made 
within the stabilization framework. On Novem- 
ber 6, 1942, less than a month after the passage 
of the Stabilization Act, the Board issued a 
policy statement which incorporated the Little 
Steel formula and specified other general criteria 
for deciding dispute and voluntary wage cases. 

George W. Taylor thus comments in the Termi- 
nation Report: 

The policy statement of November 6, 1942, set forth 
the solid basis upon which the varied needs of wage 
stabilization were effectively reconciled. It possessed 
the strength and status, moreover, which could only 
be given through development by an agency on which 
labor and industry were directly represented. It is, 
indeed, doubtful whether a stabilization program 


providing for wage increases to avoid manifest in- 
justices while protecting against the ravages of infla- 


tion could have been worked out except by a tripartite 
board. On the other hand, the development of such 
& program by a tripartite board was possibly the most 
exacting test of such a machinery which could have 
been devised. Because of these factors, and because 
of the importance of the economic stabilization pro- 
gram to the welfare of the country and to the effective 
prosecution of the war, the November 6, 1942, State- 
ment of Board Policy on Wage Stabilization stands 
out in my mind as the most significant achievement of 
the War Labor Board. 

The wide discretion enjoyed by the Board in 
the development of wage policy ceased after the 
crisis in the stabilization effort in the spring of 
1943. Thereafter, the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation played a more positive role that ultimately 
resulted, with the Board’s assistance, in clarifica- 
tion of policy, notably in criteria for judging wage 
inequities among establishments. The general 
effectiveness of the stabilization program was also 
enhanced. The Termination Report describes in 
detail the wage stabilization policies of the Board, 
including policy with respect to such problems as 
equal pay for women, installation of incentive 
systems, and various types of “‘fringe’”’ adjustments 
that loomed so large in the last year or so of the 


Board’s existence. 


Operations and Procedures 


The statistical picture of Board activity is im- 
pressive. From January 12, 1942, to August 18, 
1945, it closed 17,650 dispute cases involving an 
estimated 12,200,000 workers.* Some of these 
cases were large and exceedingly complex; some of 
the small cases presented acute problems of 
policy. The Board was highly conscious of the 
importance of procedures likely to result in deci- 
sions that rendered substantial justice to the par- 
ties. The procedural requirements tended to 
make the elapsed time between certification of 
cases to the Board and the issuance of directive 
orders comparatively long, but it made for better 
decisions, fewer appeals, and greater compliance. 
The processing time in voluntary wage adjustment 
cases, of course, was generally considerably shorter 
than in dispute cases. 

During the period of its active existence, the 
Board disposed of 437,894 voluntary applications 
for the approval of wage adjustments. The cases 
involved more than 26,000,000 employees.* An 


« Includes duplicate count where Board decided two or more cases involving 
same group of workers. 
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overwhelming proportion of both the dispute and 
voluntary wage adjustment cases were decided 
by the regional boards and the special industry 
commissions. The National Board, for the most 
part, handled only cases of outstanding significance 
or of inter-regional scope, and served as a final 
court of appeals from the decisions of the regional 
boards and industry commissions. 

Decisions in dispute cases were always made on 
a tripartite basis. With respect to the far greater 
volume of applications for approval of wage adjust- 
ments (the voluntary cases), the situation was 
significantly different. In March 1943, the Board 
authorized its regional boards to delegate to their 
wage stabilization directors authority to rule on 
certain categories of voluntary cases. The extent 
of this delegation of authority increased pro- 
gressively. Thus, almost 96 percent of the 
decisions in the 203,496 voluntary cases decided 
in the regional boards between July 1, 1944, and 
August 17, 1945, were made by the wage stabiliza- 
tion directors. These decisions were not tripartite 
decisions, although appeals could be taken through 
the tripartite machinery. 

In the concrete application of the wage stabiliza- 
tion program, therefore, responsibility rested very 
substantially upon the national and regional wage 
stabilization divisions, which were staff groups 
within the Board. This helped, at least in part, to 
overcome the problems inherent in the administra- 
tion of public policy by a Board of which two- 
thirds of the members were, in a sense, representa- 
tives of “interest” groups. The contributions of 
the tripartite structure have been sufficiently 
emphasized; the adaptations of Board organiza- 
tion to give substantial authority in wage ad- 
ministration to staff personnel deserves considered 
attention. 

The nature of the Termination Report probably 
precluded adequate treatment of the contributions 
of the Board staff to the work of the agency in both 
dispute settlement and wage stabilization. These 
contributions were by no means entirely on the 
level of administration and application of policy. 
In the field of wage control, for example, the 
national wage stabilization director made signifi- 
cant contributions to policy and waged a persistent 
and often difficult campaign to achieve tight 


standards of policy application. This is one of 
the many areas in which the report can be fruit- 
fully supplemented by additional research. 


Conclusion 


In an introductory statement to the Termina- 
tion Report, William H. Davis, first chairman of 
the Board and later Director of Economic Stabil- 
ization, quoted Browning’s lines on unrealized 
aspirations. After this graceful allusion to human 
imperfection, Mr. Davis proceeds to discuss some 
of the elements that lent strength and character 
to the Board. It was a strong Board, and one 
that rendered substantial justice in the many 
thousands of cases that came before it. Both the 
maintenance of industrial peace and comprehen- 
sive wage control were tasks of extraordinary diffi-’ 
culty, and presented many problems of policy and 
procedure for solution. The Board provided, for 
the most part, workable solutions. Its contribu- 
tions to the war effort were genuine and significant. 

With the end of the war, the no-strike-no- 
lockout agreement lapsed, and the Board’s author- 
ity to settle industrial disputes evaporated. Wage 
control policy was decisively modified. The liqui- 
dation of the Board was completed on December 
31, 1945, and on the following day the National 
Wage Stabilization Board was created in the 
United States Department of Labor to administer 
the new wage policy.’ In the meantime, a new 
labor-management conference had failed to reach 
agreement on methods and procedures for mini- 
mizing industrial disputes in the reconversion 
period. 

There was no orderly transition from war to 
peace in industrial relations or in wage-price policy 
and relationships. Could it have been different? 
The answer is complicated and must be sought in 
a balanced analysis of the many factors that affect- 
ed the direction of economic development in the 
immediate postwar period. In such an analysis, 
the influence of the Board on the formulation of 
postwar policy would have to be taken into 
account. 





’ The National Wage Stabilization Board, January 1, 1946-February 24, 
1947. Washington, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 594 pp. (His- 
torical Reports on War Administration.) 
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Construction Machinery: 
Unit Man-Hour Trends, 1945-47 ' 


AVERAGE FACTORY MAN-HOURS expended per unit 
in the manufacture of construction machinery 
declined, during the postwar period 1945-47, for 
the first time since 1940. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of total factory man-hours ex- 
pended per unit, based on reports received from 
41 representative producers of construction ma- 
chinery,’? rose one point between 1945 and 1946, 
and then declined almost four points in 1947. 
The index for 1947 was only five points above the 
1939 base, tower than that for any year since 
1943 (table 1).' 

The significant decline from 1946 to 1947 came 
as the result of technological improvements intro- 


duced in late 1945 and in 1946, together with an . 


appreciable decrease in the severity of shortages 
of important components and materials, intensified 
managerial attention to reduction of overhead, 
and improvement in the average experience of the 
work force. 

The slight rise in unit man-hours in the first 
postwar year was due in part to the factors which 
depressed efficiency during the late war years 
(including shortages of materials and parts, and 
of competent and experienced workmen, absen- 
teeism, and dilution of supervisory and work 
forces). The most important problems peculiar 


1 Prepared by George E. Sadler, of the Bureau’s Productivity and Tech- 
nological! Development Branch, on the basis of the industry report (mimeo- 
graphed) prepared by Frank M. Tucker and Thayer David Moss. An 
earlier report covering the period 1989 to 1945 appeared in the July 1947 issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 

4 These 41 companies, which include practically al) the largest firms in the 
industry, operate more than 90 establishments, and accounted for over three 
fifths of all construction machinery manufactured during the period Septem- 
ber 1944 to July 1045. 

*A number of revisons have been made in the indexes presented in the 
initial report, on the basis of a broader coverage of the establishments in the 
industry. 
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to the reconversion period were the realignment 
of facilities for production of different machines, 
the institution of plant and equipment moderni- 
zation and replacement programs (which led to 
increased overhead and loss of efficiency during 
the transition) and readjustment of product 
models from armed-service to civilian-customer 
requirements. 


Type of Labor 


One of the most significant findings of the study 
for the 1945-47 period was that the average num- 
ber of direct-labor man-hours per unit decreased 
steadily, accelerating the gradual decline of over 
1 percent a year which had begun after 1943. The 
decrease was effected in spite of many factors 
which tended to depress production efficiency 
throughout the war and reconversion periods. 
The direct-labor index, which stood at 103 per- 
cent of the 1939 base in 1943, had decreased 
slightly over 2 points by 1945. It declined 4 points 
between 1945 and 1947—to 97.2—falling below 
the 1939 base for the first time since 1940. 

This steady decline in average number of man- 
hours per unit for labor applied directly to pro- 
duction was a clear reflection of technological 
improvements which were reported generally in 
the industry during the past 4 years, and of the 
continued high level of output. Numerous 
changes were reported in 1946 and 1947, especially 
as the industry discontinued wartime operations, 
and machinery became available. The full effect 
of these changes probably had not yet been felt 
during the period studied, since, as previously 
noted, factors incident to large-scale changes in 
factory lay-out tended to decrease efficiency (and 
increase man-hours per unit) during the transi- 
tion. Shortages of materials and components, a 
scarcity of experienced and capable personnel, and 
high turn-over continued to exert an unfavorable 
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influence, although the effect of these factors was 
jess severe in 1947 than in the earlier years. As 
a consequence, it is not unreasonable to assume a 
continuation after 1947 of the decrease in direct 
man-hours expended per unit in this industry. 

The index for indirect-labor man-hours, which 
comprised about half of total-factory man-hours 
in 1947, rose approximately 4 points from 1945 to 
1946, indicating a continuance of the unbroken 
upward trend in overhead labor initially appear- 
ing in 1940. The general trend in indirect-labor 
man-hours per unit was sharply upward from 
1940 to 1946, reaching a point 20 percent above 
the 1939 base. In 1947, however, the index 
showed a decline of slightly more than 6 points— 
to a level 14 percent above the 1939 base. 


Chart 1.—Trends in Man-Hours Expended Per 
Unit, Construction Machinery, All Reporting 
Pi oducts (1939 = 100) 
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Reports from company officials indicated that 
the rise in overhead labor in 1946 above the al- 
ready high level of the late war years was due 
largely to extensive changes necessary in plant 
and equipment. These changes involved in- 
creased requirements for maintenance, mechanical 
work, production engineering, movement of 
materials and equipment, and managerial man- 
hours, with occasional severe disruption in the 
smooth flow of production. A stabilizing factor, 
however, was the continued backlog of orders, 
which assured a steady high volume of output. 

The significant decline from 1946 to 1947 in 
indirect labor per unit was due in large part to 


completion of postwar reconversion, with adjust- 
ment and improvement of facilities and a conse- 
quent decrease in the relative amount of super- 
visory, production-engineering, and mechanical- 
labor man-hours. In addition, management ef- 
forts to reduce overhead achieved some success, 
aided considerably by 'the opportunity to elim- 
inate some of the wartime functions such as plant 
protection and detailed control of production, 
materials, tools, and services. 


Variations Between Products 


During the reconversion period 1945-47, the 
average number of man-hours expended per unit 
of output declined for all major products and pro- 
duct groups except crushers, scrapers, and power 
shovels. This trend resulted from substantial 
technological improvements, partial easing of the 
shortage of experienced workers, greater avail- 
ability of materials, and other favorable influences. 
Decreases in the Bureau’s product indexes ranged 
from about 2 points for track-laying tractors and 
the ditcher-bucket loader group to as much as 24 
points for self-propelled rollers.‘ 

Increases reported for power shovels and scrapers 
were relatively slight, but a 12-point rise for crush- 
ers, continuing a long-term trend which first de- 
veloped in 1941, raised the total factory man- 
hour index for this item to a point well above that 
for any other type of construction machinery. 

The continuing severe shortage of heavy steel 
plate and good quality large castings (which are 
relatively more important components for these 
foregoing items than for most other types of con- 
struction machinery) were cited by producers as 
the outstanding cause for the continued increase 
in man-hour requirements. 

During the first postwar year (1946), slight 
increases in total factory man-hours per unit were 
reported for all groups except rollers, tractor at- 
tachments, and ditchers—in part because of prob- 





? 4 During the initial 1939-45 period, relatively favorable trends in total 
factory man-hours per unit of output were reported for track-laying tractors, 
self-propelled rollers, power shovels, and the ditcher-bucket loader group. 
Generally unfavorable experience was reported by producers of concrete 
machinery, tractor attachments, graders, crushers, and scrapers. 

In 1945, total factory man-hours per unit for self-propelled rollers were only 
87 percent of 1939, while the 1945 indexes for track-laying tractors and power 
shovels indicated unit man-hours virtually identical with those for 1939. 
Moderate increases, ranging up to 10 percent, were reported for manufacture 
of bulldozers, the ditcher-bucket loader group, and clamshell buckets. Sub- 
stantial rises, ranging up to 32 percent, were reported for trailbuilders, con- 
crete machinery, crushers, scrapers, and motor graders. 
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lems incident to conversion and reorganization of 
facilities in many plants, and in part because of 
continuing shortages of materials and experienced 
workmen. No rises were particularly severe, the 
largest (7 percent) being reported for the crusher 
group. The implications of shortages of labor 
and materials were not entirely unfavorable, since 
these shortages arose from the continued high level 
of production necessary to meet unfilled orders 

Between 1946 and 1947 the predominant trend 
was reversed, and all groups except crushers, power 


shovels, and the ditcher-bucket loaders group 


experienced favorable changes. Most of the 
decreases were substantial—16 index points for 
graders, 14 for rollers, 9 for the concrete machinery 
group, 6 for tractors, and 4 for tractor attach- 
ments. Manufacturers generally attributed the 
declines to the improved supply of components 
and workmen, to technological changes previously 
effected, and to increased attention to reduction of 
overhead. 

Direct man-hours per unit declined from 1945 
to 1947, for self-propelled rollers 23 points, for 
tractor attachments 7 points, and for scrapers 3 


TaBLe 1.— Trends in man-hours per unit in production of construction machinery, 1989-47, by type of labor 





Indexes (1939= 100) per unit 



























































Product group ' and product oO SSIEEEEEE IEEE 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Total factory man-hours 
All reported products 98. 8 99. 2 101.5 103. 9 105. 6 107.6 108. 7 105. 2 
Tractor-mounted construction equipment: 

Tractor attachmefits * 99.9 107.0 110.9 110.5 111.7 113.6 113.4 109. 0 
Bulldozer 98. 3 107.0 108. 1 103. 6 102, 2 109.0 101.0 99.0 
Trailbuilder 08.4 105. 3 109.4 109. 0 114.3 114.6 117.4 110. 6 

Specialized construction machinery: 

Diteher and portable bucket loader 87.8 04.9 91.4 106. 6 106.7 110.0 106, 2 107.8 

T hree-w heel roller 04.0 90.4 92.2 84.3 85.8 87.4 80.0 63. 6 

CT ey ID Oo non pn cccccncpeccesccocecscesncesesé ee, . KS WAS Ne Se Rae: eee: (*) (4) 

Construction material mixers, paren, and spreaders: 

Concrete machinery # .0 104.0 102. 6 105. 8 107.7 116, 2 118.9 109. 8 
Portable concrete mixer we dutnnint srastedet .2 106. 0 107.2 109. 3 116.3 120.3 128.7 123.3 
Concrete mixer, truck # parables TREES SEP | RR RE ee «Ce (‘) (4) 

Construction material process cunya: 

RE EE SE TT an 05. 6 104. 6 110.3 132.0 126.9 125. 5 132.9 137.7 
Portable jaw crusher. . 90.8 108. 8 120.4 142. 4 141.8 131.2 135. 0 133. 5 
Portable roll crusher 99. 3 101.5 103. 0 124.7 116.1 121.5 131.4 142.3 

Power cranes, shovels, etc., and attachments: 
Power shovel ieee 07.4 102. 1 105. 0 103. 7 99. 6 101.0 101.2 104.9 
Clamshell bucket 104. 5 99. 5 110.2 120.8 115.5 109. 0 99.0 99.9 
Scra ors, maintainers, and graders 
‘arry-all scraper , 100. 0 105.1 109. 8 113.1 117.7 115.3 117.3 116.4 
Motor grader odivainata 105. 2 104. 6 111.4 115.5 125. 3 131. 6 133. 4 117.4 
EET SES wnvccccccubsantdnucbpbsebhanetaddbesbensésdcoenté 99. 2 91.2 91.0 4. 6 99. 1 101.3 104. 6 98. 8 
Direct man-hours 
All reported products 99.1 100. 6 102.3 103. 4 102. 1 101.0 99.7 97.2 
Tractor-mounted construction eunipmnent: 

i OB I A TTT TO aT 90.8 106. 9 110.9 110.7 111.7 112.3 109. 2 104.9 
Bulldozer ' 98. 2 106. 0 108. 1 104. 2 101.7 102. 5 98. 2 06.3 
Trailbuilder._.. 98. 2 104.9 109.0 108. 8 113. 4 113.7 110.1 103. 5 

Specialized construction machinery: 

Ditcher and portable bucket loader 93.0 $9.3 90. 5 93. 6 04.4 91.1 92.7 91.2 

Three-wheel roller. . : Saaeen EES ONS 93.4 89.6 91.4 80.9 84.3 86.8 78.9 63. 8 

Contractor’s dewatering pump # PI ES TRE SOR See RR OS ee eee (*) (‘) 

Construction material mizers, pavers, and d spreaders: 

Concrete machinery *__. ae <p eee 06. 2 98. 6 99. 1 102. 4 100. 2 91.4 91.8 86.1 

Portable concrete mixer - Stn cabiipiadniaveshoduceells 97.1 100. 0 102.3 104. 5 106. 7 90.0 92.0 90. 6 
eo noe tae, RES s RSIS OR ES Ee LS SS A ee (*) (*) 
onstruction materia uipment: 

Crushers, lew and yell... ... - MAA, IIOP IED ST 97.6 106. 5 109.3 125.8 125. 7 121.0 123. 4 122.3 
Portable jaw el aha alas SA SEES EI a * 91.7 107.9 116.5 132.9 135. 5 120.9 120.4 114.5 
Portable roll crusher... TS 102. 9 105. 3 102.9 119. 6 117.0 121.1 126.0 129.2 

Power cranes, shovels, ete., and attachments: 

Power shovel......... i Te eS. WE ES tli 08.8 103. 8 106. 8 103. 3 98. 3 99. 0 100. 9 106. 8 

Clamshell bucket... 106. 0 104. 6 100. 3 100. 5 94.0 92.4 83. 6 86.7 
Scrapers, maintainers, and graders: 
i GL.. « cnensnaneetediotupoonesnensadicocccoassseneusanen 100. 0 105. 0 109. 4 114.8 118.9 113.1 109. 6 110. 6 

el AR AIRE Ae a ITE NAN NER EE 98. 8 103. 7 106. 1 109. 1 105. 8 104.0 101.0 95. 4 

re. i 2 et oo soscenasbyacnsicesbonbesetbedent 100. 3 4.6 04.2 06. 9 96.9 06. 4 95. 0 91.5 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Trends in man-hours per unit in production of construction machinery, 1939-47, by type of labor—Continued 





Indexes (1939100) per unit 

































































Product group ! and product 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 | 1947 
ee . —_ 
Indirect (overhead) man-hours 
All reported products... .....--------------------------------------------- 97.7 98. 6 101.9 105. 9 110.8 116. 4 | 120. 2 | 113.9 
Tractor-mounted construction equipment: 

Tractor attachments *...................----.----------------------- 101.3 107.9 112.6 109. 1 113.3 116.1 120. 7 | 114.2 
ES a ee 3 107.1 108, 0 101.9 103. 8 116.8 104. 5 | 101.8 
EEE ee .8 106, 2 110.9 109. 7 117.5 117.9 127.0 | 118.3 

pecialized construction machinery: 

Ditcher and portable bucket loader._-_-.......................-.-..-- 6 81.7 96. 1 136.9 138. 2 151.1 139.9 | 146.1 

eb abeeesecoresacccccesccccssenstessesees .5 93. 3 95. 3 95.8 91.0 89.7 &3. 7 | 63.0 

Contractor’s dewatering pump *.-....-......-.... EAR CRT SE SE Re: Avan, Tae ? Oo | & 

Construction material mixers, pavers, and spreaders: 

en thekeaseGienaeeesnacnroreessseesooesense i) 110.8 106. 9 109. 1 119.0 146. 0 150, 2 134.4 

cine a citiaihedadubicansaseceneceesessunsess 6 113.2 113.7 115.8 125.8 152.3 173.8 159. 5 

A Te a Ln Naan ee SOE aaaes (*) (*) 

Construction material process equipment: 

Crushers, jaw and roll. ......- iibiittbrintcendoctabdadeeuaknesens 91.6 101.3 113.3 144.8 130.9 130. 0 147.8 165.4 
ee cic nt ke eckanecdenmineddsbindesodes 88. 5 110.7 128.6 162. 4 155.3 142. 1 157.0 162. 0 
ln. tnananinhGenecnccosenesocesseseeseceseees 93.7 95. 2 103. 3 133. 3 114.9 122.3 142.0 167.7 

Power cranes, shovels, etc., and attachments: 
inka ecddudsetncedeaeeceocneness oininiaiatlinhinaiedsdadiontt 92.7 101.0 103. 6 104. 7 102.8 105. 6 102.9 103, 7 
ic catndandbenccdesescscecesesesecececs pabnieweues 101.2 86. 1 124.9 168. 8 166.9 150.1 135.9 129, 7 
Scrapers, maintainers and graders: 
ROTI Ge GING w cc nccecccccwecccesecccccccccccocccenccccccncccnscs 100. 0 105. 7 110.4 109. 6 114.6 115.7 122. 5 | 119.8 
itinsbascanqcncocnescssscccecscccqeccocoseseneoenesee 111.2 106. 3 117.2 122. 6 140. 5 156, 7 163, 2 | 137.1 
i ncn prncanebbnbbehbnnedaweneconcocesceqeeseebsasases 99. 0 90. 0 90.0 94.6 104.3 109. 9 119.0 | 110.0 
1 The product group and products shown herein are classified according to 4 Percent changes on these products were as follows: 1945 to 1946 to 
the categories established by the War Production Board and the Census of Total factory man-hours: 1946 1947 
Manufactures. Data for several products for which reporting was estab- Contractor’s dewatering pump.__...-...._.. +e —6.1 —6, 4 
lished are included in the index for all reported products, but are not shown eo  ... wcnigcowenectecusesnceses +2.6 —12.9 
separately in the product and product Pp series the coverage was Direct man-hours: 
not considered sufficiently representative. Included in this group are re- Contractor’s dewatering pump-.................-_. —5.9 —6.3 
ports for the following items: dump truck, asphalt plant, ripper and rooter, Concrete mixer, truck .............- ; seseebbn —1.7 13.0 
pneumatic rock drill, and sheepsfoot roller. Indirect (overhead) man-hours: 
? Includes bulldozer, trailbuilder, and tractor-mounted crane. Contractor’s dewatering pump. --....-.....-........ —8.0 —6.7 
4 Data for period 1939 through 1944 not available. Concrete mixer, truck. _..........-. ; +7.6 —13.0 


points. In almost all instances, the greater part 
of the decline occurred from 1946 to 1947. Vir- 
tually no change in the level of direct man-hours 
per unit was reported for crushers and the ditcher 
group; for power shovels, the index showed a 
steady rise (8 points) during the 2-year period. 
Trends for indirect (overhead) labor man-hours 
per unit for individual products were substanti- 
ally at variance with those for direct labor. The 
predominant pattern was a rise between 1945 and 
1946, followed bya decline in 1947. Major 
divergences occurred, however, in the trends for 
individual product groups. Indirect man-hours 


per unit for self-propelled rollers declined steadily, 
with the 1947 index 27 points below that for 1945. 
For tractor attachments, concrete machinery, and 
graders, the indexes rose slightly in 1946, then 
dropped sharply in 1947 to levels below 1945 of 
20 points for graders, 12 points for concrete 
machinery, and 1 point for tractor attachments. 


§ Includes portable concrete mixers, truck-mounted concrete mixer, con- 
crete paver, and concrete finisher. 


For scrapers, the index rose in 1946 and fell in 
1947, but in the latter year was still 4 points above 
1945. Indirect man-hours per unit for both 
ditchers and power shovels declined in 1946 and 
rose in 1947, but in each instance 1947 was lower 
than 1945—ditchers 5 index points and the power 
shovel group 2 points. The crusher group showed 
a steady, sharp rise, the 1947 index being 35 
points above that for 1945. 

In general, variations in trends were trace- 
able to fluctuations in the volume of produc- 
tion of specific items, the extent to which changes 
were made in factory lay-out and equipment, and 
the degree of attention given to reduction of 
overhead. Extensive changes in facilities made 
by many companies in 1946 tended to increase 
indirect man-hour requirements for that year, but 
also made declines in 1947 possible. Attempts to 
produce at levels beyond normal plant capacity, 
with the accompanying problems of materials 
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handling and storage, were cited as major factors 
contributing to the indirect man-hour rise for the 
crusher group. 


Methods of Production 


An analysis of trends for firms classified accord- 
ing to method of production revealed that the 
experience of those organized on a line-assembly, 
mass-production basis was more favorable than 
the composite experience of those organized on 
the job-lot production, or on the modified-line 
(or semi-job) basis. This advantage existed 
throughout the prewar, war, and postwar periods. 
In relative terms, unit man-hour requirements for 
the line producers rose moderately (never more 
than 8 percent) above the 1939 base, and by 1947 
were below 1939. The groups of establishments 
using other production systems, however, reported 
steadily rising unit man-hours during the greater 
portion of the 1939-47 period, with only slight 
declines in the later years. The turning point 
occurred in 1945 for the job-lot producers, but not 
until 1947 for the modified-line facilities (table 2). 


Tasie 2.—Trends in total factory man-hours per unit in 
construction machinery manufacture, by method of pro- 
duction 

[1930 = 100] 





Method of pro- 
duction 1939 | 1940 | 1041 | 1042 | 1043 | 1044 | 1045 | 1046 | 1947 





Line.... ---«| 100.0) 97.4) 99.1) 101.3) 105.4) 103.9) 107.8) 105.6) 98.0 
M odified-line 


or semi-job)..; 100.0) 100.3) 104.0) 105.9) 110.1) 114.7) 119.8) 120.3) 113.0 
Job-lot -«««=| 100.0) 07.4) 102.2) 106.7) 112.3) 113.2] 112.4) 111. 5) 108.5 
































The most extensive decreases in unit man-hours 
during the 1945-47 period were reported by the 
line-production firms—2 percent from 1945 to 
1946, and 7 percent from 1946 to 1947. The 
decline for modified-line firms was almost 6 percent 
from 1945 to 1947, and for job-lot firms, less 
than 4 percent. 

Various factors contributed to the generally 
favorable trend for line-production facilities. In 
most instances, these firms manufactured relatively 


—_—_—~ 





standardized items in a limited range of models. 
This gave the greatest opportunity for use of ex- 
tensive mechanization in production and materials- 
handling operations as volume expanded to new 
highs during the war and in the postwar period. 

Variations in trend during the postwar period 
1945-47 are closely related to incidence of techno- 
logical change. Firms using the job-lot system 
reported relatively few changes in production, 
equipment, or work methods, while the semi-job 
plants reported somewhat more extensive adjust- 
ments. Machine and equipment installation and 
modernization were undertaken to a much larger 
extent by the line-assembly plants which led to 
the sharp decline in man-hours per unit noted 
from 1946 to 1947. 


Effects of Technological Change 


An analysis of the average trends for plants 
classified on the basis of extent of technological 
change effected during the period studied (without 
regard to product, plant size, or production 
method) reveals a clear favorable differential in 
unit man-hour trends. In plants which reported 
significant changes in machinery, equipment, plant 
lay-out, or work techniques factory man-hours 
per unit declined on the average more than 6 per- 
cent between 1945 and 1947—almost 3 times the 
decrease for those firms which reported only slight 
technological improvements, or none at all. 

An even larger variation could be expected over 
future years, since a few establishments in the 
group that reported relatively slight changes in 
the 2-year period analyzed had entered the initial 
year (1945) with completely modern machinery 
and equipment. These firms would be expected 
to have a favorable trend during the 1945-47 period. 
In addition, undoubtedly not all of the man-hour 
savings accruing from innovations made by the 
firms reporting changes after 1945 had yet been 
realized. It often requires a period of many 
months to balance operations properly after an 
extensive change in facilities, and to derive the 
full benefit from the improvement. 
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Trends for Individual Producers 


Unit man-hour trends in individual plants varied 
sharply during the initial period studied (1939-45) 
and in the postwar period (1945-47). There was 
a major difference in direction, however, in the 
predominant trends of the two periods: increases 
were reported on 80 percent of the product sched- 
ules for the 1939-45 period, ranging to more than 
50 percent, while declines predominated for the 
1945-47 period, almost three-fifths of the product 
schedules indicating decreases in unit man-hours, 
ranging to 40 percent. Increases for the remain- 
ing two-fifths of the firms were generally much 
less severe in 1945-47 than in the 1939-45 period. 


In both periods, the extreme divergence between 
trends for individual plants resulted from the 
particular combination in each plant of factors 
favorable and unfavorabie to productivity. Not 
all plants were affected to the same degree, or, 
necessarily, in the same manner, by problems 
such as materials shortage, labor turn-over, or 
dilution of work force. The managerial staffs 
ranged through all degrees of efficiency, and the 
extent of technological change in individual facili- 
ties ran the gamut from almost entirely new plant 
and equipment to virtually no change. Varying 
trends in demand for individual products aiso 
exerted a measurable effect upon unit man-hour 
trends in individual facilities. 


Chart 2.—Changes in Unit Man-Hour Requirements Reported By Individual Construction 
Machinery Producers 





NUMBER OF REPORTS 
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Average Per Unit, by Items, 1947 


The 20 construction machinery items for which 
data were available for 1947 fall into 4 groups, 
when ranked according to level of unit man-hours. 
At the lowest extreme are 3 items (rock drills and 
the 2 
requiring fewer than 100 man-hours per machine 
(table 3). 
of portable concrete mixers, 


types of contractor’s dewatering pumps) 


In the next group are 6 items (2 types 
bulldozers, sheeps- 
foot rollers, and trailbuilders) with unit man-hours 


959 


ranging from 155 to 252. Six items require unit 
man-hours ranging from 419 to 615 (portable jaw 
and roll crushers, scrapers, and truck-mounted con- 
crete mixers). Finally, a group of 5 large mobile con- 
TABLE 3.— Average factory man-hours expended per untt for 
specific types of construction machinery, 1947 





Relative level of 
man-hours per 
machine (3,000 gal- 
lon pump 1) 


Man-hours per 


> . 
Product machine, 1947 





- > 
Dewatering pump, 


3,000 gallons per 








hour 4 1.0 
Dewatering pump, 90,000 gallons per 

hour bade 51 12.8 
Rock drill, 50-60 pound, ‘dry — 66 16.5 
Clamshell bucket, % cubie yard : 155 38. 8 
Portable concrete ‘mixer, 6 cubic foot 160 40.0 
Portable concrete mixer, 11 cubie foot 209 52.2 
Bulldozer, 10’ to 12’6” blade 214 53.5 
Shee »psfoot roller, 40’ to 44” diameter, 

4 length, double drum Ee 241 60. 2 
Trallbuilder, 10’ to 12’6” bl ade , 252 63.0 
Portable roll crusher, 24’ by 16’ to 18”". 419 104.8 
Portable Jaw crusher, ot 3) ms 440) 110.0 
Portable roil crusher, 30’ by 18’... -. 536 134.0 
Portable jaw crusher, 10” by 36’. . 503 125. 8 
Carry-all scraper, 12 to 16 cubic yard 

0 PEE EAE LNG . 588 147.0 
Truck-mounted concrete mixer, 3 to 4 

cubie yard ‘ 615 153. 8 
Ditcher, 18” to 30”, ‘wheel or ladder 

RE ESS FO EE : 1, 021 255. 2 
Track-type tractor, 54 to 62 drawbar 

horsepower lie : 1, 084 271.0 
Track-type tractor, 70 to 90 drawbar 

RE A 1, 343 335. 8 
Motor grader, 12 to 13’ blade “a 1, 343 335. 8 
Power shovel, % cubic yard capacity 2,144 536. 0 





struction-machinery items require more than 1,000 
man-hours per machine (ditchers, 2 types of track- 
laying tractors, motor graders, and power shovels). 
The largest and most complicated item studied, 
the three-quarter cubic yard capacity power shovel, 
required 2,144 man-hours per shovel manufactured 
in 1947 (well over 500 times the man-hours needed 
to make the item of lowest requirement—a 3,000 
gallon-per-hour contractor’s dewatering pump). 


—_ 


Wage Chronology No. 2: Northern 
Cotton Textile Associations, 1943-48: 


THIS CHRONOLOGY covers the changes in wage 
rates and related wage practices provided by 
agreements between the Fall River ( Mass ) 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association and the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO). The first area-wide contracts between 
the two associations and the union were negotiated 
in 1943. In 1945, the associations combined to 
negotiate a single agreement with the Textile 
Workers Union. 

Prior to 1943, union representation of workers 
in the two areas was divided among the Textile 
Workers Union of America, the American Fed- 
eration of Textile Operatives, and the New Bed- 
ford Textile Counci. In Fall River, the Loom 
Fixers, Drawing-in, Knot-tiers and Warper Tend- 
ers Association and the Slasher Tenders and 
Helpers Association continue as unaffiliated labor 
organizations. Thus, the provisions of the sepa- 
rate agreements reported for 1943 in this chro- 
nology do not necessarily indicate changes in the 
conditions of employment that existed prior to 
1943, nor does this chronology necessarily reflect 
the changes in wages and related practices affecting 
the two Fall River craft groups. 

The January 1948 agreement between the 
manufacturers’ associations (jointly) and the 
Textile Workers Union involves the 21 member 
mills and about 23,000 production workers. 
This agreement continues in effect until March 15, 
1950, and for 1-year terms thereafter unless 
terminated by either party. At the request of 
either party, wage changes may be negotiated 
during the life of the agreement, the earliest not 
to be effective before January 17, 1949. Wage 
changes thereafter may be negotiated twice 
year, in mid-September and mid-March. 

1 This is the second in a series of chronologies detailing the recent history of 
wage agreements and major wage actions affecting leading companies or 
associations. The Bureau expects to keep the basic chronologies up to dat 
through the issuance of supplements when wages or related wage practices 
are changed. 

For a description cf the scope and purpose of the wage chronologies, see the 


December 1948 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
This chronology was prepared by Willis C. Quant. 
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A—General Wage Changes ' 





—— 


Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, or other related 
matters 








June 19, 1943 (New 
Bedford area).? _ 
Dec. 3, 1943 (Fall River 


area).? 
Oct. 1, 1944---------- 


No change. 


8 cents an hour increase. 
8 cents an hour increase. 
10 cents an hour increase. 
5 cents an hour increase. 


Nov. 4, 1945..--.------ 
Aug. 5, 1946..-------- 
PEE 
Aug. 4, 1947..-.------ 
Se, Hn aannccaee | 





5 cents an hour increase_________- 


ee 


| In accordance with National War Labor Board 
directive order of Feb. 20, 1945. The Board 
also established guide posts for determining 
job differentials, which when applied brought 
— averaging between 1 and 2 cents an 
10ur. 





| 


renee] Averaging approximately 11 cents an hour, 





| General wage changes are construed as upward or downward adjustments 
affecting a substantial number of workers at one time. Not included within 
the term are adjustments in individual rates (promotions, merit increases, 
ete.) and minor adjustments in wage structure (such as changes in individual 
job rates or incentive rates) that do not have an immediate and noticeable 
effect on the average wage level. 

The wage changes listed above were the major adjustments made during 
the period covered. Because of fluctuations in incentive earnings, changes 
in products and employment practices, omission of nongeneral changes in 
rates, and other factors, the sum of the general changes listed will not neces- 
sarily coincide with the amount of change in average hourly earnings over 
the same period. 


2 Between 1939 and 1943, general wage changes and changes in minimum 
plant wage rates were adopted uniformly by the mills and unions in the 2 
areas. These earlier wage changes were: 


Effective date 


fi facseaiaaties 
a caer a ualed dwaadina dics 10 percent increase, 
BOG, Gy BEE n coscccnce ve ee .. 10 percent increase. 
June 15, 1942 (in accordance with National War 7.5 cents an hour increase. 
Labor Board directive of Aug. 20, 1942, involv- 
ing 59 cotton mills in North and South). 


General wage change 
7 percent increase. 


B—Minimum Plant Wage Rates *® 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, or other related 
matters 





June 19, 1943 (New 
Bedford area) .* 

Dec. 3, 1943 (Fall 
River area) .* 

| ie 


65 cents an hour. 
73 cents an nour. 


(OO 
Aug. 5, 1946._.._...-- 


oom, @ 0067... .......- 83 cents an hour. 
a oeer.........- 88 cents an hour. 
je, Bees. i....-..- 97 cents an hour. 





52.03 cents an hour__.__________- 


SI I i 


No change in the prevailing minimum wage 
rate. 


The National War Labor Board directive of 
Feb. 20, 1945, affecting 54 northern and 
southern mills, established a minimum wage 
of 55 cents an hour ana, in addition, provided 
that all jobs for which the rate was over 50 
cents an hour be increased by 5 cents, retro- 
active to Oct. 1, 1944. 








5 Minimum plant wage rates do not apply to learners or handicapped 
workers. 

‘ Between 1939 and 1943, the following minimum plant wage rates prevailed 
in the Fall River and New Bedford areas: 


Effective date Minimum plant wage rate 
Nov. 6, 1930.........- a _..... 36.8 cents an hour. 
 -f, § ae as en eneeeee---- 40.48 cents an hour. 
i SS = . 44.53 cents an hour. 
June 15, 1942 (in accordance with National War 52.03 cents an hour. 
Labor Board directive of Aug. 20, 1942). 
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C—Related Wage Practices ° 





Effective date Provision 


a 


Applications, exceptions, or other related 
matters 





Guaranteed Individual Minimum Earnings ® 





For a full week’s work, each piece-rate 
worker was guaranteed minimum weekly 
earnings equal to 90 percent of the prevail- 
ing full-job base rate of pay. 


June 19, 1943 (New 
Bedford area). 


Nov. 4, 1945..__.-- Minimum guarantee for piece-rate workers 
raised to 100 percent of prevailing base rate 


of pay.’ 











Shift Premium Pay 


Except where established practice in a part; 
cular mill set a higher minimum. (7), 
guaranteed earnings provision was not con. 
tained in Fall River agreement of Dec 3 
1943.) 

Applicable to New Bedford and Fall Rive 
mills. 








| 

June 19, 1943 (New 
Bedford area). 
Dec. 3, 1943 (Fall River | 


area). 
Nov. 4, 1945 


No provision for shift premium pay. 

| ‘ , 

|{Second shift—no premium pay. 
Third shift—7 cents an hour. 








Overtime Pay 








Time and one-half after 8 hours per day or 40 


June 19,1943 
hours per week. 





Normal work schedule 8 hours per day and 40 
hours per week, except in those departments 
where full 40 hours not regularly scheduled 
from Monday through Friday. 





Premium Pay for Saturday Work 





June 19, 1943 (New 
Bedford area).® 
Dec. 3, 1943 (Fall | 
River area) .* 


| | 
| 

Time and one-half for all work performed on | 
Saturday. 


Aug. 1, 1947. 





Except (a) when Saturday work was part of 
regularly scheduled 40-hour week, and (| 
for watchmen, guards, firemen, and mainte- 
nance men (latter in New Bedford onl) 
whose regular workweek included Saturday 
work. 

Watchmen, guards, and firemen to be paid 
time and one-half for work on sixth day in- 
stead of on Saturday, as such. Other 
exceptions continued. 





Premium Pay for Sunday Work 





June 19, 1943 (New 
Bedford area). 

Dec. 3, 1943 (Fall 
River area). 

Ti, Ee eee nandearanes 


Double time for all work performed on Sunday - 








Except for watchmen, guards, firemen, and 
maintenance men (latter in New Bedford 
only) whose regularly scheduled workweek 
included Sunday work. 

Watchmen, guards, and firemen to be paid 
double time for work on seventh day instead 
of on Sunday, as such. 





§ The last entry under each item is currently in effect. 
* The guarantee of minimum earnings to piece-rate workers does not apply 
to learners or handicapped employees. 
’ Standard full-Job weekly rates in the current (1948) agreement, converted 
oan hourly base, are shown in Supplement 1. 


order. 


* During the period covered by Executive Order No. 9240 (Oct. 1, 1942, ' 
Aug. 21, 1945), these provisions were modified in practice to conform to tha! 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, or other related 
matters 





Special Premium Pay for Maintenance Men 








Maintenance men called in to work outside 











i 
une ms — (New their regular shift hours to be paid time and 
Bedfor yr . (Fall one-half for hours worked up to 10 p. m. and 
Dec. 3, ' double time from 10 p. m. to their regular 
River area). starting time. 
Holiday Pay 
Tune 19, 1943 (New Holidays were New Year’s Day, Washington’s 


Bedford area." 
Dec. 3, 1943 (Fall Riv- 
er area).® 


bas, 3, Pe eeccweces< 


oe, |, Fae tadanwe 





Time and one-half for work performed on 10 
holidays. No pay for holidays not worked. 


5 paid holidays established to be paid for at 
regular rate for 8 hours. Work on a paid 
holiday to be paid for at time and one-half 
in addition to regular holiday pay. 


a paid holiday added, making a total 
of 6. 


Birthday, Patriot’s Day (Apr. 19), Memo- 
rial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas Day. 

Paid holidays were New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day even if falling on an un- 
scheduled workday. Other holidays to be 
paid for at premium rate if worked. 

Added paid holiday—-Washington’s Birthday. 





Paid Vacations 





June 19, 1943 (New 
Bedford area). 


Dec. 3, 1943 (Fall River 


area). 
Nov. 4, 1945 (New 
Bedford and Fall 


River). 


Ae 4 00.........- 


Employees with 4 months or more of service— 
1 week. 


Employees with 3 months or more of service— 
1 week. 

1 year or more of service—1 week; 3 months 
to 1 year of service—vaction pay, but no 
actual vacation; increase in vacation pay for 
employees with more than 5 years’ service. 





Increase in vacation pay for employees with 
3 to 5 years’ service. 





Vacation pay for employees with 1 year or 
more of service amounted to 40 hours of 
straight-time pay; for less than a year’s 
service—2 percent of straight-time earnings 
since time of hiring, provided employees 
worked at least 70 percent of available work 
time. 

Vacation pay amounted to 2 percent of total 
earnings during preceding 12-month period. 

Vacation pay: 1 year to 5 years’ service—-2 
percent of total earnings for the preceding 
full year; 5 years or more of service-—4 
percent of total annual earnings; less than 
1 year of service—2 percent of total earnings 
for period of employment. 

For this group, vacation pay increased to 3 
percent of total earnings for the preceding 
full year. 





Reporting Time 





June 19, 1943 (New 
Bedford area)_____-_- 
Dec. 3, 1943 (Fall 
River area)_...._.- - 





Employees scheduled or notified to report 
for work to receive following minimum 
pavments: 

First shift—4 hours. 
Second shift—4 hours. 
Third shift—8 hours. 





June 19, 1943 (New 

edford area) 
Dec. 3, 1943 
_River area)_.._._.-- 
| 


(Fall | 





Equal Pay 


Minimum guarantees to be paid whether or 
not work was performed, except when failure 
of company to provide work was due to 
causes beyond its control. Company re- 
served right to shift assignments for work- 
ers entitled to reporting time. 








Equal pay for equal work, no distinction to 
be made because of sex, race, or other 
factors not related to employees’ produc- 
tive capacity. 

Women to receive same rates as men when 
performing same work. 





See footnote 8, p. 32. 


! 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 


Applications, exceptions, or other related 
matters 















































I:ffective date Provision 





Waiting Time 





| | 

June 19, 1943 (New |(Piece-rate workers to be compensated for | 
Bedford area). .____. time lost during excessive periods of waiting, 

Dec. 3, 1943 (Fall causes of which were within control of em- 
River area)......... ployer. 





Health and Welfare Benefits 





June 1943-Jan. 1944 | Employers to provide and pay for the follow- 
(as provided by ing health benefits: (1) iE catediiantion for 
agreements of June 31 days at $4 per day, plus $20 for incidental 
19, 1943, for New hospital expenses. (3) Sickness and acci- 
Bedford mills and dent benefits (not covered by workmen’s 
Dec. 3, 1943, for Fall compensation) up to 13 weeks at $10.50 per 
River mills), week. Sickness benefits payable from | 

eighth day; accident benefits from first day. 
(3) Life insurance of $500; additional $500 
payable upon accidental death. Specified 
payments up to $500 for dismemberment. 
Aug. 1, 1946..........| Hospitalization benefits increased to $5 per | In accordance with arbitration award. 
day; sickness and accident benefits in- 
creased to $15 weekly for men and $12 
weekly for women; surgical benefits up to 
$150 provided. (Maternity benefits lim- 
ited to maximum of 6 weeks.) 
Aug. 1, 1947____. ..| Hospitalization benefits increased to $7 per | 
day and $35 for incidental expenses; sick- 
ness and accident benefits raised to $17.50 | 
weekly for men and women. | 
Gh. & BGR caadiiiwed Medical benefits added to previous benefits. | Aggregate payments during any one disability 
In cases of disability arising from non-oc- could reach $150 except when employee had 
cupational accidents or sickness not covered attained 60 years of age, in which case ag- 
by workmen’s compensation, medical ex- gregate payments were limited to $150 per 
penses amounting to $2 for office visits and year. Specified types of disabilities, such as 
$3 for home and hospital visits to be paid childbirth and dental treatments, exempted 
for (first call for accidents and second call from provision for medical benefits. 

for sickness). 














Supplement No. 1: Occupational Base Rates ' in Cotton Textile Mills in the Fall River-New Bedford 
Area, Jan. 5, 1948 




















| 

Department and occupation | —— Department and occupation ——ny 
| | 
1] 

Carding department | ] Carding department—Continued 
EL ee eee enn ea | $1. 045 EE SE EE See ee $0. 970 
Picker tenders. . . . _ - dinhwedtmettinele hatin Re i I  eudee cw. nc cnnnnnncecce 1. 045 
Picker bosses and fixers........_._____- —_ 1. 275 || Slubber tenders. ----_- SE SS 1. 230 
SEIT iidnt doers qcomeninosaiiaineanitiiaimens = 1. 045 || Intermediate tenders......._....__________-_- 1. 155 
SS Se ee ee occ cccccoccee | 1. 120 
Card grinders (other than head or boss grinder) -_| 1. 275 || Jack frame tenders- ~~ -__-- i oe, 1. 085 
i a 1.110 || Roving doffers............_____- 2 ee gee . 970 
SS i wwncadscscdasceuntesk | 1.045 || Roving hoisters—roving men----~-.....------ . 990 
Ribbon lap tenders. -........... dtabonti-ete | 1.045 || Interdraft and superdrafts._._..........___- | 1. 230 
in ddunneneo wnmediniahieeeasie i SL SD Mid aban pawcetanabecsod~cce sapiaiaa 1. 275 





Ee a emeh thstishete ceed . 970 | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Ring § 
Roll el 
Spinne 
Spindl 
Sectio! 
Ring t 
Ring t 
Ring t 
Band | 


Spoole 
Spoole 
Tie-in 
Warpe 
High s 
High s 
Sipp W 
Long ¢ 
Long ¢ 
Skein ° 
Skein ' 
Filling 
Auto V 
Cone \ 
Cone ¥ 
44a 
Tailing 
Yarn ¢ 
Slashel 
Li 


Drawi 
Machi: 
BC an 
tions 
DC kn 
Twisti 
Sectior 
W 

W 
Sectior 
Al 

Ni 





1 Not 
2 Dow 
‘Do 








70 
45 
30 


90) 
8) 
70 
iM) 
3() 


15 
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Supplement No. 1: Occupational Base Rates! in Cotton Textile Mills in the Fall River-New Bedford 
Area, Jan. 5, 1948—Continueed 





—— 








Department and occupation — Department and occupation 
Spinning and twisting department Weaving 
Weavers: 
Ring eplnner®. ..............---...-....... $1. 065 Ce mad . 
De Ge deds cca cecccescaccesoccceces . 970 i aaa a a 
Spinner doffers...-------------------------- 1. 135 ittitrannnnadees 1D VERT 
i ntinnscnsenccveseuncen ences 1. 305 nen ceumodhec 
Ee MaGeenatee a necnedacceneccce 1. 275 Jacquard. -___._-- eS here 
Ring twisting—wet and dry_- ..-......___-- 1. 250 || Jacquard linemen________..__.________-__-- 
Ring twister changes... .................... 1. 045 || Smash piecers________- Mo Se ee 
Se ee 1.045 || Weave room inspectors__________- 
a ee Se te cn nncunace aie 
Battery hands- -----_-_- Letocmsi Rede 
Warp and filling preparation Loom fixers ?___.________ ee, So : 
Loom fixers—auto box? __________- 
Spooler tenders—non-auto__......--.------- 1.045 || Changers............... a 
Spooler Ee 1. 100 
EE a ee 1. 045 Cloth room 
TL Ad cennceessonedseesocsncee 1. O85 
High speed warpers—cotton_-..-...._._.-_- 1. 100 || Spot shearer tenders: 
High speed warpers—rayon_-___._-._._.____- 1. 230 EE Ee a 
OO 1. 230 cei nensensidewesdeccendeniaion 
ind wadocenssadeesensnese ee ee ee iden edsseeeees 
ine inka ncthitiinnnnanhade 1. 325 || Flat brushers...__._._.___-_- ‘ 
Seems WanGere—Tayon. ..................... 1.085 || Inspectors...............- 
Skein windere—cotton ...................-- EE ff Se edu dcicaancodean ins 
Filling winders—non-auto--..........--._-- I A ‘ 
HS A a DE ccckncecacadasasene pauonn 
Cone winders—non-auto-.-.-..............--- 1. 045 
Cone winders—non-auto high speed Universal Maintenance 
sigue Poser 108) ..............- iy a 1. 080 
Tailing machine operators --.........-.---__- 1.045 || Carpenters, machinists, electricians, pipers, 
Yarm Comaitiomers................... a . 990 millwrights, blacksmiths, and plumbers: 
Slasher tenders—plain *_..............-.--- 1. 310 Ey eee ‘ 
ce eotoun 1. 310 ee oe ce cies 
Colored (as defined) ?_________________. 1. 385 DE itd dilbiusewn ses 
Pattern (as defined) ?___._______- nee 1. 385 Apprentices_........-.--- 
CC Ee Po eee ae 1. 385 || Painters: 
RE ESE 1. 465 ED tre nina) aa elas anaes ‘ 
th held Rithotesttiine tilts tie modems 1. 085 ata cs aa arc ts tn eet cael 
Drawing-in hand—plain._............._._-- 1.110 || Firemen: 
Drawing-in hand—fancy and Leno._-____-__- 1. 270 Ee 
Machine drawing-in operators_-_ .__-—-_- — 1. 045 Nonpower.- - - - ---- devin ‘ 
BC and LS knotting machine operators, sta- Coal wheelers__________- : 
tionary and portable ?_______......____- : 1. 350 || Truck drivers ?#______.___- 
DC knotting machine helpers ?__.._._..____.- 1.100 || Trailer truck drivers #_____- 
a a ckonaaenneenaeews 1.385 || Watchmen and gatemen-__---- 
Section men: | nen dn cdetinannenann 
ES Se: aa 1, 250 
0 1. 220 || Miscellaneous 
Section spoolers and warpers: 
tits ecmingindinmetite aie nudiinnioee 1. 250 | Scrubbers and sweepers- - - - - - - pi ecennnee 
lS ARR See 1. 220 || Waste balers... ......---------- nce ae 














Hourly 
rate 


. 165 
. 195 
. 310 
. 230 
. 245 
. 165 
. 165 
. 165 
. 165 
. 000 
. 465 
. 545 


. 350 


. 220 
. 245 
. 005 
. O75 
. 020 
. 020 
. 045 
. 995 


“.— > 
~ 

. ~ 
= 
ae | 


ae 
to 
tw 

~ 
—_ 





' Not applicable to learners or handicapped workers. 
? Does not apply to workers in Fall River. 
* Does not apply to workers in New Bedford. 
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Hotel Wages in 
Large Cities, July 1948’ 


AMONG 18 LARGE ciTIes of the United States, 
average earnings of men employed as hotel room 
clerks varied from 86 cents to $1.29 an hour in 
July 1948.2. A majority of the cities showed 
hourly averages amounting to $1 or more for 
these employees. In 8 out of 15 cities for which 
comparisons could be made, room clerks averaged 
at least 10 cents an hour more than desk clerks; 
in 6 cities, however, hourly averages for these 2 
jobs varied by less than 5 cents. Desk clerks, 
commonly employed in smaller hotels, often per- 
form a variety of duties; however, variations in 
type and size of hotel appear to influence earnings 
within each city. Among non-office jobs, the 
range in hourly pay by city was similar for men 
cleaners and housemen (46 cents to $1.03 and 43 
cents to $1.02, respectively) and somewhat lower 
(41 to 93 cents) for elevator operators, although 
in some” hotels elevator operators also carry 





! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. Data were collected 
by field representatives under the direction of the Bureau’s regional wage 
analysts. Greater detail on wages and wage practices for each city repre- 
sented in the study ts available on request. 

? Earnings are exclusive of premium pay for overtime and night work, tips, 
uniforms, and cash equivalent of room and/or meals provided some employees. 
Hotels with less than 51 workers were excluded from the study. About 
117,000 workers were employed in hotels with 51 or more workers in the 18 
cities studied. 


Ls 


baggage and receive supplementary compensation 
in the form of tips. 

In nearly all cities, the lowest rates for thp 
selected jobs studied were reported for chamber. 
maids, with averages by city ranging from 29 ty 
88 cents an hour. Earnings of women elevator 
operators equaled those of men employed in this 
job in 3 cities, but in the other cities were more 
often a few cents higher. Among hotel office 
occupations studied, women general stenographers 
usually averaged considerably more than clerk- 
typists; switchboard operators generally had the 
lowest rates, with averages in the 18 cities ranging 
from 48 cents to $1.05 an hour. 

San Francisco and Seattle hotels reported the 
highest wage levels for the selected jobs. In 
these two cities, men desk clerks had the same 
averages ($1.23); in the other jobs for which infor- 
mation was available, earnings in half the jobs 
were from 8 to 10 cents higher in Seattle, and in 
half from 1 to 3 cents higher in San Francisco, 
The lowest levels reported were chiefly in New 
Orleans and Atlanta, particularly for nonoffice 
jobs. In two office jobs (men room clerks and 
women general stenographers), the averages in 
Atlanta ranked relatively high in comparison with 
a number of other cities. 

The typical workweek for office employees in 
over half the hotels studied was 48 hours; schedules 
of 40 to 45 hours were reported in most of the 


Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in year-round hotels in 18 large cities, by ser, July 1948 

































































| Men Women 

co - 
Cities Elevator Elevator | g; Switch- 

Clerks, | Clerks, | opera- | House- |Chamber- Clerks, | Clerk- | opera. | “Cnog- | swe 
| Cleaners | desk room | tors, pas-| men maids | Cleaners) “Gesk typists | tors, pas- — Bl 
| senger senger g _—— 
Atlanta... --| $0.58) $0.78 $1. 06 | (2) $0. 43 $0. 29 (?) (?) (?) $0. 34 | $0. 93 | $0. 58 
Boston se 72 | .97 . 93 | $0. 62 . 68 | . 59 $0. 69 (2) $0. 79 (2) . 85 . 69 
Buffalo a (?) 91 89 | . 58 | . 65 . 58 (2) $0. 76 (2) . 60 .74 | - 06 
Chicago......... wl . 86 | . 89 1.03 | 4 | 79 | . 67 | 7 77 . 87 77 1.05 | 7 
Cleveland... ... .72 | . 93 28) @® | . 66 | 59 | . 67 . 89 . 76 . 62 . 90 | 72 
Dallas......... sal . 57 . 83 1,19 | 45 | 49 | 35) (%) . 61 . 78 . 48 @ | . 66 
Detroit... ........ eA (2) 1.09 1.10 | 81 .75 | . 62 (2) (2) .79 81 91 | R2 
Los Angeles... 78 92 1.02 | 77 , 82 73 (2) (2) 86 73) «(| ‘80 
M Ilwaukee (*) .97 (2) . 63 . 68 . 68 . 65 . 83 (2) . 66 | . 76 69 
Minneapolis-St. Paul eal 83 | 85 1. 02 | .73 85 73} (3) () .78 82 79 | 7 
New Orleans... pine at 46 .73 91 41 44 29 (3) (2) 61 . 38 79 | ‘8 
New York #__. aun 85 1.01 1.15 7 . 80 . 66 . 68 85 83 . 80 92 | 87 
Philadelphia... mr 65 | 92} 1.08 61 | .87 59} 84 63| 86 | 68 
Pitteburgh................-.--| @ | .8| @® (*) mi #«6@l @ 72) @) 67; (| 76 
St. Louis... aT ES $8 86 63 72 | 50 (2) 7 68 65 85 | 78 
San Francisco 2} 12 1. 29 . 93 93 | 88 95 (2) (?) . 93 (2) | 6 
a eee aaa ae | Lo] 133 1. 26 92 02 | 86 1.03} (3) (2) 92) (@) | 1.05 
SIT sctencttiinpishtemees 65} (3) 1.00 66 66 | 61 (2) (2) .78 64 | 98 | 71 





! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work and tips. 
4 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 


No allowance is made for room and/or meals provided some employees. 


5 Earnings do not reflect wage increases granted subsequent to Aug. 1, 1948, and retroactive to July 1948. 
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others. About three-fourths of these hotels had 
schedules of 48 hours for nonoffice employees. 
Only the San Francisco and Seattle hotels studied, 
and a large majority of those in New York, 
reported schedules of 40 hours for all employees. 

Practically all hotels studied had paid vacation 
policies. After a year of service, nonoffice em- 
ployees usually were allowed 1 week; office 
employees were allowed 2 weeks in approximately 
one-third of the hotels, and 1 week in most 
of the others. The policy in more than four- 
fifths of the hotels was to extend the vacation 
time for both groups to 2 weeks after more than 
| year’s service, usually varying from 2 to 5 years. 
The highest proportion of hotels reporting no 
change in vacations for longer service were lo- 
cated in New Orleans, Dallas, and Atlanta. 

In addition to paid vacations, time off with pay 
on specified holidays was reported by almost 
four-fifths of the hotels for office employees and 
by slightly more than two-fifths for other em- 
ployees. ‘The number of holidays allowed with 
pay usually varied from 4 to 6, although 6 days 
were reported more frequently for office than for 
other employees. 





Automobile Repair Shops: 
Wages in July 1948’ 


STRAIGHT-TIME AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS of 
class A mechanics in automobile repair shops 
ranged from $1.31 to $2.15 among 30 large cities 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
July 1948.2, Average earnings in this job category 
exceeded $1.75 an hour in a third of the cities 
covered; averages of $2 an hour or more were 
recorded in San Francisco ($2), St. Louis ($2.08), 
and Detroit ($2.09), with a high of $2.15 in Cleve- 





! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. Greater detail on 
Wages and wage practices for each city presented here is available on request. 

* This study included general automobile repair shops and repair depart- 
ments of retail motor-vehicle dealers, and specifically excluded maintenance 
repair shops operated by trucking concerns, bus lines, and other establish- 
ments operating automotive equipment. In July 1948, about 80,000 workers 
were employed in automobile repair shops as defined for the purposes of 
this study, in the 30 cities, exclusive of employment in establishments with 
less than 5 employees, which were not studied. Information was collected by 
Bureau field representatives, who obtained information directly from estab- 
lishment pay rolls and other records and classified the workers on the basis 
of uniform job descriptions. 


817250494 


land. Class A mechanics averaged less than $1.40 
an hour in Louisville, Atlanta, and Providence. 
The flat-rate system of payment, whereby the 
mechanic receives a percentage of the labor cost 
charged the customer, was found most commonly 
used in the high-average cities. 

Body repairmen, the highest-paid occupational 
group studied, averaged $1.75 or more an hour 
in 17 of the 30 cities studied. Their average 
hourly earnings exceeded by 10 cents or more 
the average rate paid to class A mechanics, in 
two-thirds of the cities; they were also found to 
be higher than those of automotive electricians, 
in most of the areas studied. Greasers’ earnings 
ranged, on a city-average basis, from 78 cents 
an hour in Richmond to $1.65 in Toledo. City- 
wide average hourly earnings of automobile 
washers ranged from 64 cents to $1.50 an hour, 
at the time of the study. In 20 of 29 cities pro- 
viding a wage comparison, earnings averaged at 
least 10 cents an hour less for washers than for 
greasers. 

Comparisons of job earnings in July 1948 with 
those reported for July 1947, the date of an 


Straight-time average hourly earnings,' selected occupations 
in automobile repair shops, in 30 large cities, July 1948 

















Body |Electri- peer eat | Wash- 
City repair-| cians, |Greas-| ® ~ | oe, 
: men, | auto- ers |— 6 ——| auto- 
metal | motive Class A|Class BI mobile 
nr | ee | — 
pO ESS $1. 71 $1.67 | $0.83 $1. 34 $0. 89 $0. 67 
Baltimore 1.71 1. 43 . 96 1. 42 1. 02 80 
Boston... .__. iin 1. 69 1. 69 .97 1. 50 1.04 Rd 
2a ee 1. 69 (2) 1.18 1. 53 1. 21 93 
Chicago. ................-| 2.10] 1.83] 1.31 1.83] 1.38 1. 08 
0! 1.79 2. oF . 05 1. 55 1.08 87 
CNEL, « ccctcenwnce 2. 28 (2) 1. 35 2.15 (2) 1. 35 
ERT 1. 94 1. 83 04 1. 76 1.01 | 73 
Denver... ._- Ane 1. 66 2.02 1. 22 1. 86 (2) i. 01 
eee 2. 36 2. 19 1.73 2. 09 1. 66 1.22 
Indianapolis_..........-.- 1. 97 (2) 1. 39 1. 63 1. 21 . 90 
Kansas City_..__- se =-| 1. 85 2. 02 1. 33 1. 70 (2) . 82 
Los Angeles. .........-. 2. 02 1. 99 1, 84 1. 85 1. 23 1.05 
Louisville........___- | 1651 (2) 1. 09 1. 37 (2) 76 
RE see! 1. 94 2. 25 . 90 1. 59 (2) 64 
Milwaukee_...__.__- aia 2 1. 57 1. 23 | 58 | (2) 1.05 
Minneapolis-St. Paul_- 1. 64 (?) 1. 35 159] (3) 1.2 
Newark-Jersey City____. 1. 39 1. 64 .97 1.54] 1.02 1.11 
New Orleans. ...-- ee 1. 83 (2) 1.02 1. 60 (3) | .74 
OW BOlEcases----.....-] 1.81 1.53} 1.27 1. 64 119} 12.03 
| 
Philadelphia.......__.._- 1. 69 (2) . 90 1. 61 1.14 91 
Pittsburgh ..-...........) 1.68 133] .95 1. 56 1. 16 R8 
Portland, Oreg....._--- 1.70 (2) 1. 35 1.73 (2) 1, 24 
Providence.._.....__-- : 1. 37 1. 52 . 93 1, 31 1. 07 (?) 
) 1. 58 1. 40 . 78 1. 42 1.01 . 64 
EE ap 4 2.03 (2) 1. 36 2.08 (2) i. 00 
San Francisco..........-- 2. 20 2.17 1. 56 2. 00 1. 72 1. 50 
| eS : 1. 04 1. 81 1.48 1. 80 (2) 1. 48 
, —(a 2. 29 (2) 1. 65 1. 96 (2) 1.13 
Washington, D. C._..__- 2.19 (2) 84 1. 48 1.04 83 























1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
2 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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earlier wage study of the industry,’ indicate that 
more than three-fifths of the city-occupational 
averages increased by 5 percent or more during 
the year. Average earnings of greasers and 
washers increased more, on a percentage basis, 
than those of body repairmen and mechanics. 
Although increases of 5 percent or more were 
noted in at least one job in each city except 
Buffalo, in only 7 cities (Cincinnati, Denver, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Providence, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle) had each job increased by as 
much as 5 percent. Declines in occupational 
averages were found in some cities, probably 
because of lower earnings under the flat-rate 
system and of labor turn-over. 

A 44-hour workweek for shop workers was 
scheduled by a third of the establishments. Most 
of the remainder reported weekly hours in excess of 
44. All or a majority of the shops in Cleveland, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, and Seattle had estab- 
lished a 40-hour schedule. 

Paid vacation leave was granted to shop and 
office workers by more than 90 percent of the 
establishments studied. With few exceptions, 
shop workers with a year of service qualified for 
a l-week vacation. Policies relating to vacations 
of office employees were, on the whole, more liberal 
than those applying to shop workers. Fully a 
third of the employers granted 2 weeks to office 
employees who had a year of service. 

Paid holidays, most commonly six in number, 
were also provided to shop and office workers, by 
a great majority of the establishments. 





* Monthly Labor Review, January 1948 (p. 54). 





Building Trades: 
Union Wage Scales in 1948' 


Basic HOURLY WAGE RATES of union building- 
trades workers were at an all-time high in 1948, 
as construction activity and employment ap- 
proached peak levels, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics forty-first annual survey of union 
scales in the building construction industry.” 
Widespread rate adjustments between July 1, 
1947, and July 1, 1948, advanced the general level 
of union pay scales by 11 percent—from $1.91 to 
$2.11 an hour. Additional increases granted 
during the third quarter of 1948 resulted in an 


a , 


estimated gain of about 2 percent for the combine, 
trades, or a total rise of approximately 13 percep; 
between July 1, 1947, and October 1, 1948. 
Indexes of hourly wage rates on July 1, 194 
were 63.5 percent above 1939 (June 1) for 4jj 
building trades, 59.4 percent for journeymen, and 
92.7 percent for helpers and laborers (table 1): 
Most of the rate advances occurred after the ro. 
moval of wage controls in November 1946, |. 
though the increase was more than 11 percent jp 
the first postwar year. The over-all gain during 
the 3-year period following VJ-day was cop. 
siderably less than that which followed World 
War I—41 percent compared with 57 percent for g 


TaBLe 1.—I/ndexes of union hourly wage scales in the 
building trades, selected years 1907-48 


[June 1, 1939100] 











a Se wage | Maximum weekly hours! 
Date 
All |Journey- Bs All |Journey- om 

trades men | jaborers trades men | jaborers 
1907: May 15._-..- 29.3 29.7 27.3 124.3 123.8 126. 1 
1913: May 15...-... 36.1 36.9 31.8 118. 2 118.0 118.3 
1918: May 15..-.-.-- 45.3 45.9 42.6 116.3 116. 2 116.3 
1919: May 15...._. 51.9 52.4 49.3 115.7 115.7 115.2 
1920: May 15....-- 70.0 70.1 71.5 115.1 115. 2 114.5 
1921: May 15..-..-- 71.3 71.4 72.2 115.0 115.1 114.5 
1926: May 15...-... 88.3 88.7 84.9 114.9 115.1 113.9 
1931: May 15...-.- 97.3 97.8 92.9 108. 5 108. 5 108. 1 
1933: May 15....-.- 80.8 81.4 75.7 106. 2 106. 2 105.2 
1939: June 1_..___- 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
1940: June 1.....-_. 101. 6 101.4 102. 0 99.9 100. 0 99.4 
1941: June 1_..._. 105. 3 105. 0 106. 8 100.3 100. 5 99.7 
1942: July 1....... 111.9 110.9 117.5 101.1 101.8 98.8 
1943: July 1....... 112.7 111.5 118.9 101.0 102.0 9.1 
1944: July 1....... 113. 6 112.4 120.3 101. 2 102. 2 98. 1 
1945: July 1.....-- 116.0 114.4 125. 9 101 2 102. 2 98. | 
1946: July 1....... 129.3 126.8 146.3 100. 2 101.1 97.4 
1947: July 1.....-.. 147.9 144.6 171.1 100. 1 100. 9 97.4 
1948: July 1....... 163. 5 159. 4 192.7 100. 1 101.0 97.3 























1 Before overtime rate is effective. 


roughly comparable period (May 15,1918, 6 
months before the end of World War I, to May 15, 
1921). The actual cents-per-hour adjustments 
between 1919 and 1920 closely paralleled those for 
each of the years after World War II. Contract 
renewals for journeymen crafts in the first year 





1 Prepared by Hilda W. Callaway of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Division. 
A forthcoming bulletin containing detailed information by trade and city, 
will be available upon request. 

2 Union scales effective July 1, 1948, and covering 623,751 journeymen and 
145,783 helpers and laborers employed in 77 cities ranging in population from 
40,000 to more than 1,000,000, were included in the study. The data were ob- 
tained primarily by mail from loca] union officials. 

Union scales are defined as the minimum wage rates or maximum schedules 
of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between trade-unions and 
employers. Rates in excess of the agreed minimum which may be paid to 
union members because of long service, special qualifications, or other reasons, 
are not included. 

* In the index series, year-to-year changes in the union scales are based on 
comparable quotations for each trade weighted by the membership for the 
current year. 
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after World War I, as well as in each of the 3 
years following World War II, typically provided 
increases of 25 cents an hour. 

Although no information is available concerning 
nonunion rates of pay, the trend of union wage 
scales is believed to provide a fairly reliable gauge 
of changes in basic wage rates for skilled and un- 
skilled workers in urban centers for the entire 
building construction industry. The industry in 
general is highly organized, although in some cities, 
especially in the South, the construction work 
force (particularly for residential construction) is 
not predominantly union. The Bureau’s 1948 
Annual survey covered more than 750,000 union 
building trades workers, or roughly a third of the 
estimated total construction employment for the 
United States at that time. 


Chart 1.—Union Wage Scales in the Building 
Trades (June 1, 1939=100) 
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Trends in Wage Rates and Earnings 


An evaluation of the wage-rate movements in 
the building trades during World War II and the 
3 postwar years with those in other segments of the 
labor force is difficult. Information on weekly 
or annual money wages of union construction 
workers is not available. It is generally accepted, 


however, that the relatively high level of union 
scales reflects consideration of the seasonal and 
intermittent character of employment in the in- 
dustry, as well as a high degree of skill. 

Union building-trades 


workers’ basic rates 


advanced about 61 percent (82 cents an 
hour) between June 1940 and July 1948. In 
manufacturing the percentage increase (90) in 
wage rates exceeded that for all union building 
trades, but the cents-per-hour adjustment from 
January 1941 to July 1948 was considerably less— 
roughly about 63 cents. The rise in gross weekly 
and hourly earnings of private building construc- 
tion workers‘ in both the war and postwar periods 
was greater than the rise in consumers’ prices 
as shown by the figures below. 


Pereent increase 
June June July 


1940 to 1940 to 1946 to 
Union building trades: sys hy vty: 
Hourly wage rates_________- 61 14 41 
All manufacturing: 
Estimated urban wage rate 
a ile a eee 2 90 233 43 
Private building construction: 
Gross average hourly earn- 
SE a os 99 46 36 
Average weekly earnings - - - - 123 74 28 
All manufacturing: 
Gross average hourly earn- 
ee 101 56 29 
Average weekly earnings - - - - 113 83 17 
Consumer prices................ 73 29 34 


1 Based upon the Bureau’s urban wage rate series and estimated from 
straight-time earnings data between 1947 and 1948, 
2 January 1941 to respective dates. 


Over the whole period 1940 to 1948, the move- 
ment of earnings in private building construction 
compares favorably with that in manufacturing. 
These earnings data, of course, reflect the effects 
of many influences other than changes in basic 
wage rates, particularly shifts in employment 
volume between high and low wage areas, changes 
in nonunion residential construction wage rates, 
and changes in volume of employment at overtime 
rates. Construction earnings during the war 
period (June 1940—July 1945) rose several times 
higher than union rates; rates rose more than 
earnings during the postwar period (July 1945- 
July 1948). For the entire period, union con- 
struction scales rose by 61 percent as compared 
with an increase of 123 percent in average weekly 
earnings of private building construction,workers. 
This difference in. movement between rates and 
earnings becomes especially significant when com- 
pared with the movement of consumers’ prices, 





4 Employed by building contractors at the site. 
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which increased by 73 percent during the war and 
postwar years. The advance in helpers’ and 
laborers’ pay rates during the 8-year period ex- 
ceeded, but journeymen scales fell below, the rise 
in cost of living. ‘The Bureau’s consumers’ price 
index is widely used as a yardstick for changes in 
union scales under collective-bargaining agree- 
ments, and provides an instrument for adjusting 
money wages in line with the changes in the prices 
of goods and services consumed by workers. 

Comparisons of this type must be interpreted 
with caution. In terms of skill levels and accom- 
panying wage and income differentials, there are, 
of course, dissimilarities between the union build- 
ing-trades workers and the larger groups of private 
construction workers and the manufacturing 
workers. 

The standard workweek (prior to payment of 
premium overtime) for the building trades as a 
whole did not change significantly during the post- 
war period. The most common maximum 
straight-time work schedule is still a 5-day, 40- 
hour workweek. In a few cities, a 30- or 35-hour 
workweek is usual for most classifications; in 
others, the shorter schedules apply principally to 
the journeymen trades. For the entire construc- 
tion industry, hours worked on private on-site 
projects averaged 33.8 in June 1940; 40.1 in July 
1945, and 37.8 in July 1948. 


The Individual Trades 


Journeymen, comprising four-fifths of the union 
work-force studied, averaged $2.25 on July 1, 
1948. The increase in their average basic scale 
from July 1, 1947 was approximately the same as 
for all trades—10 percent, or 21 cents an hour. 
Helpers and laborers had a slightly larger gain— 
13 percent, 17 cents an hour—as would be expected 
because of the lower level of their scales. ‘This 
gain raised their general average of minimum pay 
from $1.32 to $1.49. 

Although only 6 percent of the workers did 
not receive an increase in basic rates during the 
12-month period, the group included large seg- 
ments of the workers in several trades. Two- 
fifths of the plasterers, a third of the paperhangers, 
a fourth of the lathers, and at least 1 out of every 
14 asbestos workers, plumbers, painters, and 
plasterers’ laborers had the same minimum hourly 
rate in mid-1948 as in the preceding year. Some 
of these workers’ scales have since been raised; 











































i, 


in other instances, the July 1947 rates remaineg 
in effect because of long-term contracts. 

The effect of postwar rate adjustments on the 
general wage level is readily evident when th. 
distribution of union workers by hourly rates 4, 
of July 1, 1948, is compared with similar informs. 
tion for 1945. For example, in 1948 all brick. 
layers (traditionally the highest paid craft), had 
basic rates of at least $2.00 an hour, three-fifths 
of them, $2.50 or more. But in 1945, $2.00 was 
the highest rate reported, and covered only about g 
fifth of the workers. Rates of carpenters and 
building laborers—the two most important trades 
numerically—were similarly distributed. In 1948 
about 85 percent of the carpenters, in contrast to 
only 1 percent in 1945, were working under agree- 
ments providing for a minimum hourly rate of 
$2.00. In the case of building laborers, less than 
a tenth in 1948, but more than half in 1945, had 
scales under $1.00 anhour. Ona percentage basis 
the postwar increases in basic rates in these three 
trades were 47 percent for bricklayers, 43 percent 
for carpenters, and 55 percent for building laborers. 
Although year-to-year changes in the index of 
hourly wage rates are not affected by shifts in 
union membership,’ it should be noted that there 
has been a substantial upward trend in union em- 
ployment and, possibly, some migration from low- 
to high-wage rate areas where construction activity 
has expanded in-the postwar years. 


Extent of Increases, 1947-48. Among the 24 jour- 
neymen classifications studied, the average increase 
for all but 4 was at least 10 percent; the 4 excep- 
tions were the crafts in which a sizable number of 
the workers did not receive pay increases. ‘The 
most frequent wage increase in journeymen’s 
scales was 25 centsan hour. However, wage rates 
of significant numbers of workers (at least 10 
percent) in some trades were increased by 
10, 15, and 40 cents or more an hour. The aver- 
age hourly increases for individual crafts varied 
from 11 cents for paperhangers to 33 cents for 
bricklayers. 

Wage adjustments among the 9 helper and !a- 
borer classifications varied from 10 to 15 percent— 
from 14 cents for elevator constructors’ helpers to 
21 cents for helpers of both terrazzo workers and 
tile layers. Most of the helpers and laborers 





§ Because individual quotations for the current and preceding years are 
both weighted by the membership reported at each rate for the current year. 
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whose scales were raised received advances from 
10 to 25 cents. However, hourly wage scales of a 
sixth of the plasterers’ laborers and a fourth of 
the terrazzo workers’ helpers—the noteworthy 
exceptions—were increased by 30 cents or more. 
As noted in the preceding annual report,® rate 
differentials in terms of cents-per-hour between 
the journeymen trades and the helper and laborer 
trades have tended to widen in recent years. 
This is true for the industry as a whole, but not 
for every city. Partial explanation for the in- 
creasing differential, undoubtedly, is the scarcity 
of skilled labor in many localities, which has been 
reflected in the extension of apprenticeship pro- 
grams and acceleration of the training process. 


Table 2.—Differentials between union wage scales of jour- 
neymen and of helpers and laborers in selected butlding 
trades, United States, New York, and San Francisco, 






































1939-48 
Differences in union wage scales between— 
(1) Jour- 
Date neymen 
and (2) Bricklayers and Plasterers and 
helpers tenders laborers 
and 
laborers 
United | United! New 7d United| New B now 
1 “ 1 » 
States! | States'| Y " eleeo States!|} York eleco 
Cents per hour 
|) $0.64 | $0.73 |$0.76 |$0. 50 | $0. 67 | $0.58 | $0. 27 
2 Ee 64 .74 .79 . 48 . 63 . 58 15 
1946: July 1........-.- . 66 .77 .75 . 48 . 68 . 62 . 25 
| _ =a 72 . 88 .97 . 50 . 78 . 90 . 25 
| . 76 1.03 | 1.25 . 56 73 . 90 15 
Percentage 
| 
1939: June 1.........- 83 83 66 | 40 65 41 19 
 ? |) eae 66 70 65 34 54 41 it) 
106: Suby 1.......... 58 62 50 30 51 38 14 
i ) === 54 61 54 29 49 43 13 
oe July 1.......... 51 64 64 25 41 | 43 7 
| 








| Derived from average hourly rates computed by use of index numbers 
applied to the July 1, 1948, levels of wage rates. 


Of course, journeymen trades have a historical 
bargaining advantage and in a tight labor market 
can probably exert more effective pressures than 
the lesser skilled groups. Dissimilar trends from 
city to city are largely reflections of collective bar- 
gaining at the local level and of variations in skill 
requirements for helpers and laborers. This is 
illustrated by the cents-per-hour differences shown 
in table 2. 

The percentage differential in wage rates be- 
tween journeymen trades and helper and laborer 





* Bulletin No. 930 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Union Wages 
and Hours in the Building Trades, July 1, 1947, p. 2. 


classifications as a whole narrowed appreciably 


from 1939 to 1948.7 However, there was no simi- 


lar decline between the two selected journeymen 


crafts and their helpers. In New York, for 
example, the percentage spread between brick- 
layers and tenders increased from 1946 to 1948. 


Chart 2.—Union Hourly Wage Rates in the 
Building Trades, June 1, 1939, and July 1, 
1948 
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The erratic fluctuations shown for San Francisco 
plasterers and their laborers reflect wage-rate 
adjustments for the laborers in 1945 and 1948, 
but the plasterers’ scale remained unchanged. 


Intercity Variations 


Because collective-bargaining relations are at 
the local level in the building trades, wage scales 
have always varied considerably from city to city 
except where union jurisdiction is fairly extensive 
and covers broad geographic areas or several ad- 
jacent cities. Wage trends are also influenced by 
the degree of organization and by major shifts in 
organization which may develop with «a rise of 
mass-construction activity in new areas. The 
latter was of major significance during wartime, 
when construction needs often necessitated redis- 
tributions of the work force. It may also par- 
tially explain the large advances in some union 
workers’ scales (e. g., in the Los Angeles area) 
during the war and postwar years. 

Despite shifts of this nature, a few cities have 





7 For a detailed analysis, see Occupational Wage Differentials, 1907-47, 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1948 (p. 127). 
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maintained high ranking wage positions probably 


because of size, location, type of construction, 
degree of organization, and general wage levels— 
notably New York City and Newark. Although 
the $3.00 or higher minimum journeyman scale 
was first achieved in these two cities, by July 1948 
bricklayers and plasterers had similar minimum 
scales in several widely scattered cities. The 


ee 


scales for all journeymen in both Newark ang 
New York City averaged $2.74 in July 194 
The average scale of $2.12 an hour for helpers anq 
laborers in Newark, however was 19 cents higher 
than the New York level, which may be large ly 
due to the fact that building laborers in Newark 
had a 42\%-cent advantage over those in Noy 
York. The Newark scale of $2.125 an hour jy 


TapL_e 3.—Increases in union wage rates for selected building trades in selected cities, July 1, 1947, to July 1, 1948 

































































Percent of increase | Cents-per-hour increase ] Percent of increase Cents-per-hour increase 
SS ee 
City 7” Jour Helpers an Jour- Hel ers | City All = [7 All Jour- | Helpers 
- ° y- - |i - | and la- } ney- d la 
trades | men | borers | 848) men | borers | | trades | men | borers | 845] men to 
- _ EE EL ee ee | 
All cities | 1.6] 10.3 12.6} 20.1 21.0 16.7 | 
SS. = a (oS | _— | 
Atlanta, Ga : 11.0 10.4 18.0 17.9 18. 4 14.6 || Newark, N. J_..-.------ 16.3 15.1 21.2 36.3 26.0 97.1 
Baltimore, Md. 8.0 7.1 13.1 14.2 14.0 14.8 || New Haven, Conn 11.1 10. 6 14.5 20.8 21.0 19.9 
Birmingham, Ala 9.3 8.9 11.6 14.2 15.6 10.0 || New Orleans, La- ---- 6.8 7.3 3.3 10.7 12.8 
Boston, Mass 124] 12.7 10.6} 23.0] 249 14.8 || New York, N. Y_-.-- 12.2] 12.3 11.1} 23] 30.0 93 
Buflalo, N. f r : 1 : t 7 4 t 24.9 | Norfolk, ‘es ame 15.3 15.5 0 25. 6 26, 2 ( 
tutte ont . 3. , * 9.3 || Oakland, Cali . 8.1 7.9 9.6 15.8 16. 2 | , 
Charleston, &. C 8.8 9.3 oa 13. 8 15. 6 1 | Oklahoma City, Okla... 7.9 9.8 2.7 12.3 18. 6 | . 8 
Charleston, W. Va | 14.0 13.7 15.0 24.0 26. 5 17.5 || Omaha, Nebr-- . 8.3 8.5 7.3 13.9 15,7 g9 
Charlotte, N.C 9.0 8.5 15.0 13.0 13.6 Se BS Miiercaseseonene 13.8 12.5 18.4 25. 2 25.1 °F 
Chattanooga, Tenn 10. 2 9.0 15.0 15.0 15.8 13.5 || Philadelphia, Pa__..--. 11.2 10.8 13. 2 20.9 22.7 15 
Chicago, Ill ' 6.8 6.6 13.0 14.6 14.3 19.7 || Phoenix, - es = 24.4 24.0 25.3 36.9 41.6 9 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 12.0 11.1 16.3 21.9 22.2 21.1 || Pittsburgh, Pa... .---- 18.4 16.5 28. 1 34.8 34.8 34.6 
Cleveland, Qirio 10.4 9.8 14.8 20.8 20. 5 22.4 || Portland, Maine_----- 10.9 11.0 9.8 15.7 16. 6 | 10,4 
Columbus, Ohio 9.4 9.1 11.0 16,8 7.8 13.2 | Portland, Oreg___..-.-- 9.8 9.3 12.8 17.4 17.3 17.5 
Dallas, Tex 11.8 11.5 12.8 18,8 22,2 12. 5 | Providence, R. I__---- 13. 6 13. 1 16. 4 22.1 22.7 19.8 
Dayton, Ohio 8.9 8.3 14.3 17,2 16.9 18.4 PORE, TF Oicoccce<<<< 13. 5 13.5 13.8 23.3 24.9 16.1 
Denver, Colo 11.0 10.7 11.7 18, 7 20.7 16.0 Richmond, Va__------ 9.8 9.8 5.8 17.5 17.6 R | 
Des Moines, lowa 12.2 11.3 16. 4 20. 5 20. 7 20.0 Rochester, N. Y_. 9.2 8.7 11.7 16.7 17.1 15 
Detroit, Mich 9.8 9.7 10.5 19.4 19.9 15.5 || Rock Island (Til. de Dis- 
Duluth, Minn 10. 6 10.0 13. 5 16.9 17.1 16. 2 | trict ? giagresonoe 9.8 9.5 12. 5 17.9 18, 2 16.3 
Fl Paso, Tex 12.6 12.6 me 22.0 i y eee St. Louis, Mo.......--- 11.1 10.6 10.7 20. 4 22. 5 5 
Erie. Pa 11.6 11.0 16, 2 19.9 19.9 19.9 | St. Paul, Minn. 12.6 12.7 12.0 21.5 23. 3 ; 
Grand ~~ is, Mich 11.9 11.9 11.9 20. 7 22, 1 14.7 || Salt Lake City, Utah. 12.2 12.1 12. 19.3 20.3 15.7 
Houston, Tex 9.7 9.0 14.3 16.9 17.4 15.0 || San Antonio. Tex _. 9.7 9.0 18.0 16.0 16.0 If 
Indianapolis, Ind 10. 4 9.8 14.6 19.4 19. 5 18.7 San Francisco, Calif__ 7.9 7.6 10.3 15. 6 15. 6 15.1 
Jackson, Miss 13.5 13. 5 13.3 18.7 22. 1 10.0 Savannah, Ga--.--_-_.--- 9.1 10.7 (‘) 12.7 17.5 (} 
Jacksonville, Fla 10. 1 10.3 5.4 16, 1 16.8 4.2 Scranton, Pa pbesneand 11.0 10.9 11.4 18.4 20. 1 13.4 
Kansas City, Mo 8.0 7.6 11.0 14.9 14.8 15.0 Seattle, Wash_.__.___-- 6.8 6.7 8.3 13. 5 13. 6 13.1 
Knoxville, Tenn 12.9 13.1 11.8 19.5 22.9 10.2 || South Bend, Ind______- 14.5 13. 4 18. 4 25. 3 25. 5 24. 
Little Rock, Ark 13.0 13.4 7.4 19.9 21.9 5.9 || Spokane, Wash.......- 2.3 2.6 .8 4.2 5.1 1.1 
Los Angeles, Calif 9.0 8.8 10. 6 17.1 7.4 15.3 Springfield, Mass-_---- 10.0 10.1 9.3 16.8 18.8 | 11,2 
Louisville, Ky 11.1 10, 6 13,3 18.3 19. 4 15.1 Syracuse, N. Y...-.-.-..- 6.7 7.4 4.4 11.4 14.3 5 
Manchester, N. H 15.3; 16.1 9.3 23.1 25.7 10.0 || Toledo, Ohio. _______-- 9.0 8.1 11.9 17.0 16.8 17 
Memphis, Tenn 11.0 11.1 10.3 7.7 19. 5 9.3 || W ashington, + em 12.6 13. 4 7.1 24.1 28.3 8 
Miami, Fla 11.6 11.5 11.8 20. 7 22. 6 11.4 Wichita, Kans_....._. 10.3 9.7 12.0 15.2 16. 5 12.f 
Milwaukee, Wis 11.3 | 10. 6 | 14.9 19.8 | 19. 5 21.1 | Worcester, == 12.5 11.9 17.5 20. 7 20.9 19.9 
Minneapolis, Minn 11.6 11.7 11.0 20.6; 21.9 sak 8. See 9.9 9.3 12.0 13.8 14, 6 | 11.8 
Mobile, Ala 14.6) 15.0 10.9| 23.3) 26.5 10.0 || Youngstown, Ohio....| 13.9 12.5 20.4) 24.7) 24.5 25.2 
! Less than 0.05 of 1 percent, 4 Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 
mid-1948 was the highest ever recorded for building from $1.32 in Philadelphia to $1.93 in New York. 


laborers. Percentage and cents-per-hour increases 
in wage scales from July 1, 1947 to July 1, 1948, are 
shown in table 3, for all trades combined and for 
the journeyman and helper and laborer groups 
in selected cities. 

When the various cities are grouped according 
to population, average scales for journeymen in the 
largest cities varied from $2.16 in Los Angeles to 
$2.74 in New York City; for helpers and laborers, 


Among the 9 cities with populations from 500,000 
to 1,000,000, the spread was less pronounced —for 
journeymen, from $2.03 in Milwaukee to $2.46 in 
Pittsburgh; for helpers and laborers, from $1.28 
in Baltimore to $1.74 in Cleveland. Generally the 
lowest ranking cities in the other 3 population 
groups were located in the South. Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, New Orleans, Charlotte, N. C., Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville, and Charleston, S. C., were 
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among the lowest ranking. Average hourly rates 
of journeymen and helpers and laborers by size 


of city are as follows: 


Helpers 

Journey- and 
Cities with population of— men laborers 
1,000,000 and over___-_- $2. 41 $1. 70 
500,000 to 1,000,000 - _ _ 2. 28 1. 56 
250,000 to 500,000_--____ 2.12 1. 43 
100,000 to 250,000__-_-__- 2. 05 1. 25 


40,000 to 100,000__-____ 1, 96 1. 21 


The variations in city levels indicate a general 
absence of any consistent relationship in the 
movement of wage scales between the journey- 
men and the helpers and laborers. Intercity 
variations may also be accounted for in part by 
the appreciable differences in the proportion of 
workers of various skills from city to city. 





Rural-Urban Cooperation in the 
Cooperative Movement 


FARMER-NONFARMER CONTACTS within the co- 
operative movement have been increasing in recent 
years. Farmers’ purchasing cooperatives, in grow- 
ing numbers, have been admitting nonfarm people 
tomembership, although to do so means forfeiting 
eventually their farmers’ exemptions under the 
Federal income tax. In numerous places farm 
and village or city people have joined in the for- 
mation of new cooperatives, and in the operations 
of existing ones. A recent survey by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics revealed numer- 
ous ways in which farmers and industrial workers 
are cooperating. 


Cooperation Within Cooperatives 


The membership composition of the reporting 
associations indicates in itself collaboration of 
farm and nonfarm consumers within the same as- 
sociation, to supply their families with commod- 
ities and services. Although there have been 


humerous scattered instances previously, such 
jomt effort has become common only in compara- 
tively recent years. 


Mixed farm and nonfarm membership seems to 
be more common among the distributive associa- 
tions (stores, gasoline stations, etc.) than among 
the service associations. However, in Nebraska a 
cooperative cold-storage association was organized 
by farmers and townspeople acting together, and 
now serves both. A new cooperative hospital as- 
sociation in Texas, the membership of which con- 
sists mostly of farmers, reports that a number of 
carpenters “‘have expressed a desire to become 
members, and want to earn their membership by 
doing construction work on our buildings.’’ Some 
of the new hospital associations in the Pacific 
Northwest, also, are sponsored by both farm 
organizations and labor unions and have individ- 
uals of both groups as members. 

Among the distributive associations in which 
industrial workers and farmers are cooperating 
are those in Crescent City and Fort Bragg, Calif., 
Bristol, Ind., Ogden, Utah, Pasco, Wash., and 
Burlington, Tomah, and Wausau, Wis.' 


Cooperation Between Cooperatives 


The recent attacks upon the cooperative move- 
ment (particularly the farmers’ cooperatives) by 
private business groups have had the effect of 
drawing the two branches of the movement closer 
together in some cases. Thus, in a number of 
places in the Midwest, as well as in at least one 
New England State, cooperative councils have 
been formed in which both urban and rural co- 
operatives of all kinds participate. The purpose 
of these councils is not only defense, but also the 
exchange of experience and ideas and the further 
promotion of the cooperative movement. 

On the national level, of the 17 regional whole- 
sales in the United States ? which are members of 
National Cooperatives, all but 3 are primarily of 
farmer membership. The Cooperative League of 
the United States of America, which is the national 
educational organ of the cooperative movement, 
was until the early 1930’s almost entirely com- 
posed of urban associations. It recently reported 
that 80 percent of its membership is rural and 
only 20 percent urban. 





1 The methods of associations mentioned in this article will be described 
in greater detail in a forthcoming bulletin. 
2 It also has seven affiliates in Canada. 
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Direct Trading with Farmers’ Cooperatives. In the 
United States, practically all of the regional whole- 
sales which handle groceries and produce make it a 
practice to obtain their supplies from farmers’ 
marketing and processing associations. These 
products include canned and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, butter, etc. Because of the large quantities 
involved, it is usually more feasible for such trans- 
actions to be carried on by the wholesales rather 
than the retail cooperatives. Nevertheless, nearly 
27 percent of the 370 associations reporting in the 
sureau’s study used farmers’ cooperatives as a 
source of supply, obtaining from them such things 
as milk, butter, eggs, and produce, and even meat 
products. The greater the proportion of farmers in 
the membership, the more common was the prac- 
tice of direct trading. Even among the strictly 
nonfarm associations, over 21 percent reported 
such a policy; many others explained either that 
there were no farmers’ cooperatives near enough 
to make it practicable or that their farm products 
were obtained through the regional wholesale. 

An otitstanding example of direct trading and 
cooperation with other cooperatives is the United 
Cooperative Society, in Maynard, Mass. 

A single association reported having discon- 
tinued the practice of direct trading because of 
unfavorable experiences. Numerous reports from 
other associations indicated that such relation- 
ships were both practicable and satisfactory, when 
both parties to the transaction were reasonable in 
their expectations and demands. 


Combined Trading and Membership 


Certain cooperatives have worked out tech- 
niques combining membership and business re- 
lationships with farmers and the latters’ coopera- 
tives, and have devised ingenious methods for 
sharing the economic savings) resulting from the 
elimination of the middleman (between the pro- 
ducer-suppliers and member-consumers. Notable 
among these are Cooperative Trading, Inc., 
Waukegan, Ill. (the largest nonfarm consumers’ 
cooperative in the United States) and Consumer- 
Farmer Milk Cooperative, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Consumer-Sponsored Farmers’ Markets. A very 
recent development is the sponsoring of farmers’ 
markets by urban consumers’ cooperatives. The 


i, 


advantages claimed for these markets are fresh, 
produce at lower-than-current prices for the pur. 
chaser and, for the farmer, a channel for disposing 
of his products at more than would be realize, 
through the usual channels of distribution.’ 4) 
of those which have come to the attention of the 
Bureau are in California—in San Jose, Sant, 
Monica, Oakland, and Los Angeles. 

+ In some places in the United States (notably in Ohio, Indiana, and Ney 
York) farmers’ marketing associations have opened retail outlets for thei; 
products; in such cases the patron may benefit under a profit-sharing arrange. 


ment but has no vote on policies and never becomes a member. Such enter. 
prises were not included in the present study. 








Construction Cost of 
One-Family Houses Started, 1946-47' 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION cost of 1-family homes 
started during the period October 1946 to Sep- 
tember 1947 was more than $7,250 in 14 of 32 
areas surveyed in the Area Housing Program of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics.?2 Twelve of these 
higher-cost areas were located in the North, 1 in 
the South, and 1 in the West. The highest aver- 
age cost was $9,300 (in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Washington, D. C.). Of the 18 areas in which 
the average construction cost was less than $7,250, 
7 were located in the North, 7 in the South and 4 
in the West. The lowest average cost was $3,400 
(in Mobile, Ala.). 

Construction cost, which must not be confused 
with selling price, includes the cost of labor, ma- 
terials, all subcontracted work, and that part of 
the contractor’s overhead and profit chargeable 
directly to the project. It excludes land and de- 
velopment cost, sales profit, selling costs, and 
such nonconstruction expenses as architectural and 
engineering fees. 

The average construction cost figures presented 
in the accompanying table are based on estimates 
of construction cost of 1-family houses started 
during the entire year. Percentage distributions 
by cost classes are based on a study of units 
started during 4 survey months of the year. 





1 Prepared by Frances J. Montgomery of the Bureau’s Branch of Construc- 
tion Statistics. 

2 See Housing Statistics 1946 and 1947: Sampling Methods and Survey 
Techniques, in Monthly Labor Review, August 1948 (p. 161). 
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nance of the more expensive dwellings in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and a majority of 
lower-cost houses in the other 3 areas. 

Differences in costs between Sections of the 
country may be due to higher wage levels and 
higher material prices in certain sections as well 
as to differences in characteristics of the homes 
built, such as type of material used for exterior 
walls, and presence or absence of central heating, 
basements, and wall insulation.® 


Details covering specifications of houses studied 
were not sufficient to make comparisons between 
areas or between regions of the cost of building 
identical houses. Data do reveal, however, that a 
greater proportion of the houses built in northern 
areas fell in the upper-cost brackets than of the 
houses built in the South and West. 

In all but 5 of the 19 northern areas, the ma- 
jority of the houses cost more than $7,250 to 
build, and in several areas, more than three- 
fourths of the houses were in this class. In all the 
southern areas, on the other hand, a majority of 
the houses built were in cost classes under $7,250. 
The western areas were split between predomi- 





3 See Characteristics of One-Family Houses Started, 1947, p. 46 of this issue. 
Data on characteristics, which are based on surveys covering only 1 month 
in the first quarter of 1947, cannot be related to the cost data which cover the 
entire year October 1946-September 1947. 


Construction cost | of 1-family houses started in selected’ areas ? October 1946—September 1947 


























Average Percent of dwelling units having construction cost of— 
a ' —- Survey N —e of aera — 
rea tion cos units ioe - 
of units cycle 4 covered a — a sat 8 40,280 | ease 
tarted ‘ oO 0 anc 
8 $3,250 $5,249 $7,249 $9,249 | $10,749 | over 
| —_ — —_—_——- _ a —_ —— 
Northern areas: 
EE a $9, 300 I 2, 307 1 4 11 37 24 23 
Sk as wee bicduinmeinenes 9, 300 I 3, 440 2 5 14 37 18 24 
New York-Newark-Jersey City sia 9, 100 I 4, 231 1 5 18 38 17 21 
De asd nee inknbedeeaietenebonnenn 8, 400 I 5, 650 6 13 19 32 13 17 
Milwaukee, Wis. -.-......-.--.--- a ae ae ABOCESES 8, 400 II 1,049 2 8 25 36 15 14 
eS ne ee 8, 300 II 5, 317 4 & 19 38 19 12 
IR,  nccnceucatececatsteacnes “diated 8, 100 III 1, 279 4 9 10 20 19 29 
SE a a a a ee 8, v00 II 810 4 13 18 49 s S 
rere 8, 000 III 848 12 6 23 43 7 9 
ok eeemanneeewean 7, 800 Ill 2, 631 3 12 30 28 15 12 
CE EE ee era 7, 700 II 1, 233 6 12 21 34 13 14 
EE ETT IO BP ee PRE 7, 700 I 2,013 6 15 25 29 14 il 
ES EEE ee 7, 200 II 2, 882 5 13 34 33 5 10 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mass..................-...-.-- 6, 700 Ill 601 7 20 33 30 6 4 
RE, EA a a ae 6, 700 I 1, 962 13 15 25 29 9 0 
RE AEE RR a IRS 6, 100 I 269 2 38 35 19 3 3 
Ce it bend ddudinbecddawenens abana 5, 800 I 1, 105 21 17 29 20 6 7 
Te a te atasic eauiuieaded 5, 700 I 270 17 30 26 20 3 a 
et Te Os isuneoinns 5, 600 II 355 22 27 22 20 4 5 
Southern areas: 
i ee nc asin na peedbiiietiod alin 8, 400 II 3, 020 6 16 35 21 14 54 
i 22S sasmewinianbeobieiat 5, 900 I 1, 926 17 23 24 23 6 7 
eden SHED 5, 900 I 1, 679 8 22 43 14 6 7 
ET REE AE, Sil MIE Bs AIRE 4, 800 II 1, 380 27 29 26 13 4 1 
iia 5 ld A ci ci Dulh eu dibinnemindeehesied 4, 700 II 1, 203 38 28 25 5 3 1 
Knoxville, Tenn. .-_..--.---- EP Si SR RRS 4, 500 III 4l 30 17 it) 1 2 
CE SS EY iddalent 3, 800 96 53 37 9 1 0 0 
a cnigmeleaaedoraens 3, 400 I 312 52 16 20 8 3 1 
Western areas: 
I a pa clnttnindieldlthinaes 7, 900 I 5, 264 3 5 27 47 1] 7 
EE EE eee 7, 100 II 15, 586 8 13 27 37 . 7 
i ie De DE, STE 6, 200 I 1, 558 14 19 41 13 5 8 
Phoenix, Ariz ..........-- Rad ee ee 6, 000 I 848 12 18 43 19 5 3 
I A oct nnmrenberaiets 4, 900 III 930 21 26 31 11 5 6 




















! Based on reports from individual construction contractors who provided 
cost figures for a large and representative sample of projects at or near com- 
pletion. Construction costs exclude sales profit, selling costs, the cost of land 
and site improvements and all such nonconstruction expenses as archi- 
tectural and engineering fees. They cover only cost of labor, materials, and 
subcontracted work, and that part of the builder’s overhead and profit 

able directly to the construction project. 

2 These data were compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in con- 


nection with the Area Housing Program. See Housing Statistics 1946 and 
1947: Sampling Methods and Survey Techniques, Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1948, (p. 161). 

3 An area is composed of a county or group of counties surrounding the 
principal city or cities. 

4 Surveys were conducted in 4 specified months of the year according to 
the cycle designations—I, October, January, April,and July; II, November, 
February, May, and August; III, December, March, June, and September. 
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Characteristics of 
One-Family Houses Started, 1947 


A SURPRISINGLY LARGE PROPORTION of the 1- 
family dwellings placed under construction in 32 
areas during the first quarter of 1947 contained 
less than 800 square feet of floor space and less 
than 5 rooms. Surveys for each area covering 
only 1 month of the quarter showed that a third 
or more of the new dwellings in 19 areas contained 
less than 800 square feet of floor space and that 
in 18 areas, a third or more had less than 5 rooms. 
The proportion of small houses based on floor 
space, was as high as 80 percent in Mobile, Ala., 
and, based on room count, as high as 96 percent 
in Wichitu Falls, Tex. 

Frame construction predominated over masonry 


, 


and masonry veneer in a- majority of the areas 
studied. Masonry and masonry veneer exterio, 
walls were in the majority in several of the large 
industrial areas of the North and East and jp 
Miami and Denver. Stucco and composition 
shingle walls prevailed in Dallas, Los Angeles 
San Francisco, and Sacramento. 

The figures presented in the accompanying 
table are based on the results of surveys conducted 
in 32 areas as part of the Area Housing Program! 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data regarding 
three major characteristics of housing, floor area, 
number of rooms, and type of exterior wal] 
material are shown. These three characteristics 
materially affect the cost of housing, but as the 
surveys were made during only 1 month of the 





1 See Housing Statistics 1946 and 1947: Sampling Methods and Survey 
Techniques, in Monthly Labor Review, August 1948 (p. 161). 


Characteristics of 1-family houses started in selected areas,’ January-March 1947 





























Percent dwelling units | Percent of dwelling | Percent of dwelling units 
having floor area in square units having room having exterior wall mate- 
Number feet of— count of—4 rial of—é 
; Survey | - 
_ Area ? month of _— 
cover 
Less | 500 | 800 | 1,000 | 1,300} Less Mason- 
than! to to | to | and|than| 5 6 Rb! a ry |F oy Other 
500 | 7 999 |1,299|/ over| 5 Y | veneer | ¥ 
Northern areas: 
Boston, Mass suesattinenasendela th. asad 205 0 32 s 32 28 39 10 45 6 0 4 81 15 
Brockton, Mass.. in — ooened Gaia 32 7 21 17 14 41 39 14 25 22 0 0 100 0 
Buffalo, N. Y... - nod, atete 135 6 58 24 5 10 62 21 7 0 36 64 0 
Chicago, Ill — i es COS 639 1 30 30 24 15 37 30 30 3 27 44 29 0 
Cleveland, Ohio (ff are 310 0 29 25 33 13 25 27 46 2 23 13 56 8 
Columbus, Ohio ; <p a 208 3 65 14 u a) 44 38 14 4 ll 5 80 4 
Detroit, Mich .| Feb.....| 1,064 1| 35] 39/ 19 6| 14| 65| 2 i 39 35 26 6 
Hartford, Conn _ . ae 91 ll 21 16 18 34 40 19 33 8 3 18 75 4 
Indianapolis, Ind -| Jan... 118 0 54 24 11 11 27 62 11 0 7 40 7 6 
Lansing, Mich... = Vs 27 4 67 29 0 0 59 30 ll 0 12 0 88 0 
Milwaukee, Wis Si), en 62 0 32 34 21 13 37 40 23 0 0 47 31 22 
Minneapolis, Minn =) ae 294 0 42 26 23 25 34 35 6 6 13 45 36 
New York-Newark-Jersey City “PP ee 557 4 18 43 19 16 21 44 31 4 25 45 17 13 
Philadelphia-Camden cdl Bei accd 375 0 13 14 64 y yy 17 69 5 40 13 7 40 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... Se 462 1 33 25 35 6 20 30 47 3 1 82 16 l 
St. Louis, Mo ep ae 244 4 12 39 38 7 23 66 9 2 57 3 22 18 
Springfleld-Holyoke, Mass... > 8a 94 0 58 16 17 y 43 25 29 3 0 16 78 6 
Washington, D, O.....-.. ‘ i? ae 628 3 28 35 30 4 25 32 39 4 61 5 22 12 
York, Pa cian one a FUR. aces 53 0 23 6 46 25 21 49 30 0 15 41 21 B 
Southern areas: 
Atlanta, Ga......- ae 308 3 65 19 5 21 64 14 1 6 21 66 7 
Dallas, Tex. — . Se 338 6 41 40 6 15 65 20 0 0 0 31 69 
Fort Worth, Tex | lUlUOR 464 8 23 57 10 2 54 43 3 0 2 3 79 16 
Knoxviile, Tenn .| Mar.. 141 10 44 27 18 l 52 38 6 4 36 6 20 38 
Memphis, Tenn ‘. ae 286 27 21 41 10 1 68 28 4 0 7 24 57 12 
Miami, Fla... Siaill, nasil 600 5 34 23 26 12 48 34 15 3 77 0 23 0 
Mobile, Ala "> oem 62 12 68 16 4 0 63 34 3 0 8 3 81 8 
Wichita Falls, Tex sol @iaccs 26 42 15 23 16 4 96 4 0 0 15 4 7 4 
Western areas: 
Denver, Colo_......-. = ott Ge ween 252 11 50 22 16 1 66 30 3 1 57 0 38 5 
Los Angeles, Calif ‘ A = 3, 887 ll 24 14 46 5 37 32 31 0 1 0 28 71 
Phoenix, Ariz —_— ea | 223 s 18 28 30 16 36 47 14 3 84 0 5 il 
Sacramento, Calif ie SS SS 259 3 10 63 17 7 40 47 10 3 1 0 21 78 
San Francisco, Calif nina P aod Gielen 1, 291 3 4 18 61 14 10 49 39 2 10 0 31 59 









































! These data were compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in connection 
with its Area Housing Program. See Housing Statistics, 1946 and 1947: 
Sampling Methods and Survey Techniques, Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1948, (p. 161). 

7An -— includes a county or group of counties surrounding the principal 
city or cities. 

3 Floor area was measured as gross finished floor area of interior of each 
unit; excludes areas of garages, basements, and unfinished attics. 

4 One full room count given to each of following: Living room, dining room, 
library, bedroom, kitchen, kitchenette and dining alcove in combination, 
and permanent! enclosed sunroom or porch or nursery; half-room count 
given to each of following: small space devoted to kitchenette, dinette, 


breakfast room or dressing room; excluded from room count were bathroom, 
pullman kitchen, hall or foyer, open porch, pantry, laundry, closet, storage 
space, basement room not intended for living space, office and garage. 

§ Exterior wall materials cover (1) masonry: (Solid wall of mortar-set brick, 
stone, concrete block, structural tile, etc).; (2) masonry veneer (frame struc- 
ture with exterior veneer of some unit of masonry); (3) frame-wood (frame 
structure with exterior of any type of wood siding); (4) other (frame structure 
with exterior of nonwood material except masonry, as for example, stucco or 
composition siding or shingles, and various meta! construction, frame type 
constructions in which steel members are used in place of wood studs, con- 
oy walls above first floor level, factory-made concrete wall panels, adobe, 
etc.). 
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year, the findings cannot be related to the cost 
jata shown in the table on page 45, which is 
hased on estimates of construction costs of 1-family 
houses started during the entire year October 
1946-September 1947. 





The Labor Boss System 
in Japan’ 


THE CONTRACT LABOR SYSTEM in Japan, which 
covered about 3 million unskilled workers at the 
lowest rung of the industrial scale, employed under 
terms and living conditions controlled by labor 
“bosses” (labor contractors *) at the beginning of 
the Occupation in September 1945, has been 
dealt with in a series of recent enactments designed 
ultimately to eliminate this practice. 

In the pattern for democracy established by the 
new Japanese Constitution of May 3, 1947, article 
22 asserts the right of every citizen to choose and 
change employment at will. 

In contrast, whenever workers are supplied by 
labor bosses they are deprived of their liberties. 
They are not free to quit their jobs nor to seek 
new employment by their own efforts. In addition 
they are unorganized, and therefore without the 
means for bargaining for higher wages or better 
working conditions. The bosses have realized as 
high as 30 percent of the total earnings of their 
charges, by withholding part of their wages, and 
have thereby achieved great personal wealth and 
political power. In some instances, workers 
actually have been enslaved and confined after 
working hours in prison-like barracks and mur- 
dered if they attempted to escape. 

At the beginning of the Occupation, over a 
fifth of the 14 million industrial workers of Japan 
were under the control of labor bosses. Two- 
thirds were in construction, where about 90 percent 
of the total work force was_ boss-controlled. 
The remainder were mostly in manufacturing 
industries, where labor suppliers contracted with 
plants to furnish the unskilled laborers for work 


! By Chester W. Hepler, Chief of Labor Division, Economic and Scientific 
Section, Supreme Command of the Allied Powers, Tokyo, Japan. 

‘A labor boss in Japan is a contractor who in essence supplies nothing 
more than a work force, which remains completely under his control. The 
nearest parallel in United States history was the padrone. 


not performed by the regular workers. In many 
establishments they constituted as high as 25 
percent of total employment. 

An investigation, made by military government 
officers in the coal fields in Hokkaido a year after 
the Occupation had begun, disclosed the continued 
practice of slave labor on a large scale. Some 
3,000 laborers, many of whom had been shanghaied 
after being plied with liquor,’ were confined in 
prison barracks at night and driven to work in the 
coal mines during the day. (These workers were 
ultimately released and their jailers prosecuted 
and imprisoned. ) 

Even when this extreme condition does not exist, 
the treatment of boss-controlled workers is far 
below the standards of the poorest class of free 
worker inJapan. In December 1947, representa- 
tives of the Supreme Command of the Allied 
Powers visited the dormitories occupied by con- 
tract workers employed in coal mines in Hokkaido 
and were made physically ill by conditions which 
they found at that late date. They reported that 
the workers were crowded together into hovels with 
less consideration than would be accorded animals. 
The Japanese guides accompanying the representa- 
tives wore gauze masks inside the dormitories 
because of revolting unsanitary conditions. 

In November 1947, the Japanese Diet further 
implemented the general constitutional provision 
which asserted the right of every citizen to choose 
and change employment at will. Two significant 
articles were inserted in the Employment Security 
Law and made fully effective on March 1, 1948. 
These provided for the establishment of a free and 
democratic public employment exchange system’ 
based on the standards of the ILO: 

Article 44: No person, organization or agency, gov- 
ernmental or private, shall be allowed to conduct 
a labor supply project or to use labor supplied by such 
a project *, except as provided in article 45. 

Article 45: A bona fide labor union as determined 
by the statutory agencies of the national government 
may conduct a labor supply project limited for which 
no compensation shall be made by [an] employer to 
its own members, provided it obtains permission from 
the Labor Minister. 


Immediately upon passage of the law, powerful 


groups with a vested interest in perpetuating the 
labor-boss system began to bring pressure upon 
3 Data from various official military government reports. 


‘Italicized words added by an amendment to strengthen the law which 
became effective June 30, 1948. 
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the Government to have their particular activities 
exempted from the provisions of the act or to 
obtain an indefinite delay in compliance, urging 
that production of goods and Occupation Force 
projects would be hampered by the system’s 
elimination. Among other reasons advanced was 
the claim that bosses were respected members of 
the community and would be deprived of their 
livelihood if the law was fully enforced. In other 
cases, evasion of the law was sought by disguising 
operations, principally as “legitimate subcon- 
tracting.” 

Thereupon the Labor Ministry, which was given 
the responsibility of administering the law, imple- 
mented the provisions of articles 44 and 45 by 
ordinances which strictly defined an operator of a 
labor-supply project. 

Any person who supplies workers to others, whether 
or not a contract is known to exist, unless that person 
does all of the following: (1) Takes full financial and 
legal responsibility as an enterpriser for the completion 
of a particular project; (2) performs on-the-job super- 
vision of the laborers; (3) assumes full legal obligation 
as an employer with respect to workers as prescribed 
by law; (4) provides necessary machinery, equipment 
(excluding simple tools of the trade), materials or 
necessary planning and technique. 


The passage of a law and the issuance of ordi- 
nances are but first steps in the process of elimi- 
nating labor bosses. Although the Employment 
Security Bureau, through the local public employ- 
ment security offices, has attacked the enforce- 
ment of the law and ordinances with vigor, latest 
reports indicate that not more than 30 percent of 
all workers under the control of illegal labor sup- 
pliers have been freed from this tie. The con- 
struction and shipbuilding industries still have 
large numbers of boss-controlled workers; the 
Employment Security Bureau will shortly proceed® 
legally against the bosses in these industries which 
have heretofore ignored the provisions of the law. 

The results achieved in industrial plants, in 
coal mines, and with building contractors who have 
complied are encouraging. Numerous reports 
received by the Labor Ministry indicate that the 
workers are happier, that they have received 30- 
to 40-percent pay increases immediately upon 
release from the labor bosses, and that, as a result, 
they are turning out more and better work. 





§ Information as of October 1948.—Editor. 


Production has risen in many instances, and both 
employers and workers are enthusiastic about the 
new arrangement. 


Traditional Roots of Japanese Labor 


The continued existence, however, of a caste 
consciousness among the skilled, regular wor 
force toward former boss-controlled employees 
has created additional problems in completely 
eliminating the labor-boss system. Plant unions 
are reluctant to accept these temporary workers 
into their organizations, although many haye 
been employed on the same job in the same estab. 
lishment for a long time. The new union move- 
ment in Japan, with little or no experience in the 
use of strikebreakers by employers, continues to 
cling to the much older caste feelings toward these 
boss-controlled workers. In many cases, em- 
ployees who formerly were boss-controlled are 
being placed on the employer’s pay roll in a 
temporary status and are left under the direction 
of the former labor boss, who now holds the 
position of foreman. Strict company regulations 
with respect to hiring specifications are being used 
by employers as a pretext for not integrating such 
workers into the regular labor force. 

The Japanese labor-boss system is merely an 
extension of the social patterns of age-old rural 
feudalism, with its paternalistic landlord-tenant 
relationship, projected into the industrial world 
in a relatively pure form. It has resulted from 
the one-step change by which Japan was converted 
from a family-type feudalistic rural economy to 
one with a high degree of industrialization—a 
change too rapid to permit development of a new 
pattern of human relationship in the new economic 
structure. Under it the more capable ex-farmers 
became skilled workers, attached to a new family 
system headed by the industrial employer. The 
least capable of farm workers assigned to menial 
tasks were not permitted entry into this socially 
superior family, but were forced to fall back upon 
the traditional feudal pattern to which they were 
accustomed on the land—a parent-child relation- 
ship by which the workers sacrificed their freedom 
to a boss (oyabwn) in exchange for the protection 
and security he presumably offered. In the case 
of the Japanese unskilled worker, the system 
seemed to have many advantages. Theoretically 
at least, bosses provided food, clothing, sbelter, 
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rotection from an autocratic police system, 


medical care for the worker and family, and special 


allowances and gifts on the occasions of births 
and deaths; in return for these, only complete 
obedience and an exorbitant labor profit were 
exacted. The system was not only condoned 
in Japan before and during the war years, but was 
considered ideal—in a nation where sustenance 
for all but a favored few has been at a mere 
subsistence level—even by many who were its 
sorriest victims. More recently, in a struggle 
to maintain their position, the bosses have been 
inclined to indulge in more abuses than when 
the system was secure and socially acceptable. 





Postwar Labor Movement 
in Italy’ 


Ar LEAST 7 MILLION WORKERS in Italy today 
belong to labor unions. They constitute less than 
half of the total labor force in Italy, recently esti- 
mated at almost 19 millions. The labor force 
includes substantial numbers of professional work- 
ers and self-employed persons not generally 
organized within labor unions of countries like 
the United States. Many of these persons tradi- 
tionally belong to the Italian trade-union move- 
ment—categories such as tax collectors, tenant 
farmers, university instructors, and persons draw- 
ing pensions. 

The Communist-dominated Italian General 
Confederation of Labor (Confederazione Generale 
Italiana del Lavoro—CGIL) is the largest of the 
several labor confederations in Italy today. 
During most of the postwar period the CGIL has 
included in its membership the overwhelming 
majority of trade-union organizations. 

During the summer and fall of 1948 the CGIL’s 
virtual monopoly of the labor movement was 
challenged. In August the 11 top Christian 
Democratic trade-union leaders on the CGIL’s 
administrative bodies announced their withdrawal 
from the organization and the following October 
the establishment of a rival labor confederation, 
the Free Italian General Confederation of Workers 





‘Prepared by Jane H. Palmer of the Bureau’s ‘Office of ‘Foreign {Labor 
tions. 


(Libera Confederazione Generale Italiana dei Lavor- 
atori—LCGIL) was announced. 

The CGIL and the LCGIL are the most im- 
portant trade-union confederations. In addition, 
there are numerous smaller national trade-union 
organizations which have in the past maintained 
their independence of the CGIL for ideological 
reasons.” 


Italian General Confederation of Labor (CGIL) 


The CGIL was formed in the summer of 1944, 
shortly before the liberation of northern Italy. 
It was organized by Christian-Democratic (Catho- 
lic) and Socialist labor leaders,’ and by Communist 
labor leaders who, during the last days of the 
Fascist regime, had gained substantial support 
within the labor movement and aligned them- 
selves with the Socialist labor movement. 

CGIL membership has been variously re- 
ported: in July 1948 (before the split) a member- 
ship of 3.5 million was estimated and in October 
1948 (after the split) a membership of 6 million 
was claimed by CGIL officials. The discrepancy 
is due at least in part to the fact that the smaller 
figure relates only to dues-paying members and 
the larger figure represents registrations at pro- 
vincial labor chambers where the various political 
groups in control could ‘buy in’”’ for a few lire per 
membership card the number of votes needed to 
maintain control. During the period intervening 
between these estimates there was unquestionably 
a decline in CGIL total membership because ef 
the split. 

In contrast to the labor confederations of pre- 
Fascist Italy, the CGIL was established as a union 
of all workers, irrespective of political and reli- 


1 These confederations include the following: 

National Federation of Independent Farmers (Federazione Nazionale dei 
Coltivatori Diretti) 

Italian Workers Confederation (Confederazione Sindacale Italiana dei 
Lavoratori) 

General Confederation of Public Employees (Confederazione Generale 
dell’ Impiegi Pubbltci) 

Italian Federation of Independent Farmers (Federazione Italiana dei Col- 
tivatori Diretti) 

Italian Association of Independent Unions (Associazione Italiana dei 
Sindacati Autonomi) 

Syndicalist Movement (Movimento Sindicalista) 

Italian Confederation of Independent Unions (Confederazione Italiana dei 
Liberi Sindacati) 

3 Each of these groups had sponsored its own pre-Fascist labor confedera- 
tion. In 1922, just before the Fascists came to power, over 90 percent of the 
organized workers of Italy were members of either the Socialist-led General 
Confederation of Labor (Confederazione Generale del Laroro—CGL) or of the 
somewhat smaller Catholic-sponsored Italian Confederation of Workers 
(Confederazione Italiana dei Lavoratori— CIL). 
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gious beliefs. Under the Pact of Rome, signed in 
June 1944, the founders of the CGIL pledged 
themselves to work for the establishment of a 
united labor organization with “independence 
from all political parties.”” Thus, from the be- 
ginning, the CGIL’s leadership and membership 
has been drawn from all political groups. The 
principal parties represented by labor leaders 
who have served as its officers have been the Com- 
munist, Christian-Democratic, Fusionist-Socialist, 
and United-Socialist,* and Republican. 

In its day-to-day operation, the CGIL has come 
to function largely as the agency through which 
labor has exerted its influence over the govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding the aggressive role CGIL 
has played in pressing for increased wages and 
social-security benefits and for a solution to the 
problem of Italy’s 2 million unemployed, the 
policies it followed even in these matters have often 
reflected the political affiliations of the majority 
of its leaders. Many of the strikes which have 
been called—particularly the general strikes— 
have beer for purposes which were political rather 
than primarily economic. During the first 6 
months of 1948, 436 work stoppages, involving 
over 2.8 million workers, were reported by the 
General Confederation of Italian Industry; * 49 
percent of these strikes, the Confederation attrib- 
uted to causes other than economic. 

Since June 1947, CGIL policies have been con- 
trolled in large part by labor leaders of the Com- 
munist Party. Together with the Fusionist- 
Socialists, with whom they have worked in close 
collaboration, Communists make up the majority 
on all national executive bodies of the CGIL as 
well as in most of its affiliated trade-union organ- 
izations. In some cases, this control has been 
based on a true majority support by the CGIL’s 
membership; in others, it has been the result of 
undemocratic practices within various affiliated 
unions. 

Inasmuch as the Christian-Democrats made up 
the largest single non-Communist group within the 
CGIL, the immediate effect of their split from the 





‘In January 1947 a minority within the Socialist Party, opposing close 
collaboration with the Communist Party, split from their party, under the 
leadership of Giuseppe Saragat, to form the United Socialist Party. Social- 
ists rernaining within the party at the time of this split are identified here as 
the Fusionist Socialists. A 

‘The Italian Government discontinued the publication of official strike 
statistics in March 1948, pending reorganization of its reporting services. 





i , 


CGIL was to increase Communist and Fusionis;. 
Socialist domination over CGIL policies. 

Structurally, the CGIL is composed of nationg) 
federations of labor unions and labor chamber.— 
a characteristic of the labor movement in Italy 
since pre-Fascist times. It operates through , 
national congress, a directorate, an executive com. 
mittee, and a secretariat. 


National Federations. The CGIL’s national fed. 
erations are responsible for negotiation of contracts 
and other actions involving workers in a single 
industry or occupational group. In the fall of 
1948, there were 45 such national federations 
They ranged in size from large organizations like 
the federation for metal workers, with a member. 
ship of over 500,000, to small little-known federg- 
tions some of which may exist only on paper. 

Affiliated with each national federation are pro- 
vincial trade-unions, also organized by industry or 
occupation, and affiliated with these are local 
unions, similarly organized. 

Each national federation is headed by two or 
three elected secretaries, one of whom serves as 
the secretary-general. These officials deal di- 
rectly with the directorate of the CGIL on mat- 
ters concerning the industries or categories of 
workers whom they represent. 

Prior to the split in August 1948, about half 
of the national federations, including many of 
the largest (those for metal, textile, agricultural, 
building trades, and railroad workers, and for 
miners), were headed by secretaries-general be- 
longing to the Communist Party. Secretaries- 
general from the Fusionist-Socialist Party headed 
other important national federations of govern- 
ment workers, printers, and chemical workers. 


Chambers of Labor. The function of the chambers 
of labor is to coordinate and promote the inter- 
ests of their membership on the local or provin- 
cial level and to provide leadership in the case of 
general strikes and other actions involving more 
than one category of workers. There is one 
regional labor chamber in Sicily and a provincial 
labor chamber in each of the 91 Provinces of 
Italy. Affiliated with the provincial labor cham- 
bers and thus indirectly affiliated with the CGIL 
are labor chambers in towns and smaller com- 
munities. Members of local trade-union organi- 
zations, irrespective of industry or occupation, 
comprise the membership of each labor chamber. 
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Like the national federations, each provincial 
labor chamber is headed by elected secretaries, 
one of whom serves as the secretary-general. 
Communist control within the labor chambers is 
even stronger than in the case of the national 
federations. Previous to the summer of 1948, the 
secretaries-general of the great majority of labor 
chambers represented that party. 


National Executive Bodies. The national congress 
of the CGIL, which determines basic policies, 
meets at least once every 2 years; its next meeting 
Delegates to the 
congress are elected, on the basis of proportional 
representation, by the members of the various 
national federations and labor chambers which 
comprise the CGIL. Voting at the congress is 
based on the number of members represented by 
each delegate; but since delegates to the congress 
represent a membership which is enrolled in both 
the national federations and the labor chambers, 
their votes are divided between these organiza- 
tions. In order to avoid duplicate representation, 
each national federation and each provincial labor 
chamber casts votes for half of the membership 
enrolled in both organizations; the labor chambers, 
in addition, cast votes for the full number of their 
members belonging to local unions with no national 
affiliations.® 

The directorate of the CGIL serves as the re- 
sponsible agent of the organization during the 
periods between meetings of the congress. It 
meets not more than twice a year. Its 75 mem- 
bers are elected by the labor chambers and the 
national federations in the same manner as are 
delegates to the congress. Since June 1947, labor 
leaders from the Communist Party, numbering 38, 
have constituted a majority on the directorate. 

The executive committee of the CGIL is elected 


_ by the national congress, and 11 of its 21 members 


are Communists. It meets not more than once a 
month, is charged with implementing decisions 
reached by the congress and the directorate, and 
is responsible to those bodies in the performance 
of its work. 

The secretariat is the administrative body of the 
OGIL. It is responsible for coordinating the work 
of all affiliated organizations and for enforcing 
decisions reached by the congress, the directorate, 





‘As provided in the draft constitution presented at the first national 
ongress of the CGIL, June 1947. 





































and the executive committee. The secretariat 
consists of 10 full-time officials—1 secretary-gen- 
eral, 3 secretaries, and 6 vice secretaries, all of 
whom are elected by the executive committee. 

The post of secretary-general on the CGIL 
secretariat has been held by a Communist (Giu- 
seppe di Vittorio) ever since it was created in June 
1947. Serving also are 2 other Communists, 3 
Fusionist-Socialists, 1 United-Socialist, 1 Repub- 
lican, and (until August 1948) 2 Christian-Democ- 
rats. The Communists and Fusionist-Socialists 
consequently control a majority of the votes on 
the secretariat. 


Minority Groups. Within the past year, Christian- 
Democratic, Republican, and United-Socialist 
labor leaders, who until the split comprised the 
principal anti-Communist minorities within the 
CGIL, have repeatedly claimed that the policies 
followed by the Communists and Fusionist- 
Socialists who make up the majority have been 
dictated by considerations of political partisanship. 
In March 1948, despite the majority decision that 
the CGIL would not participate, a group of labor 
leaders from these three minority parties attended 
the London labor conference on the European 
Recovery Program. ‘Two months later, Christian- 
Democratic speakers withdrew from CGIL-spon- 
sored May Day celebrations in several Italian 
cities in protest against the pro-Communist nature 
of these demonstrations. In June 1948, labor 
leaders of the three minority groups formed an 
‘alliance’ concerned with the “necessity of freeing 
the trade-unions of all party influences so that 
labor problems may be tackled in the exclusive 
interest of the workers.” Finally, in July 1948, 
when the CGIL called a general strike in protest 
over the attempted assassination of the Communist 
political leader, Palmiro Togliatti, the 11 Chris- 
tian-Democratic members of the CGIL executive 
bodies issued a declaration protesting that the 
strike was a political maneuver designed to em- 
barass the De Gasperi Government and a violation 
of the Pact of Rome. 

This last controversy led to the split which 
resulted first in the withdrawal (August 1948) of 
all Christian-Democrats from CGIL executive 
bodies, and later in the establishment (October 
1948) of the independent LCGIL. By November 
1948, only about 5 percent of the original Chris- 
tian-Democratic membership remained within the 
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CGIL. Designating themselves as the “Unitary 
Christian Current,” the leaders of this group were 
participating in CGIL deliberations in an advisory 
capacity, pending decisions regarding their status 
to be taken at the national CGIL congress in 
July 1949. 

In spite of the sharp differences in political 
opinion held by the minority groups remaining 
within the CGIL, there is apparently a strong 
sentiment among them in favor of trade-union 
unity within the CGIL. ‘Trade-union conferences 
of the United-Socialist, the Fusionist-Socialist, 
and the Republican parties, held in the fall of 1948, 
all officially endorsed the action taken by their 
leaders in remaining within the CGIL. 


Free General Italian Confederation of Workers 


The LCGIL was officially launched at an or- 
ganizational assembly held October 16-19, 1948. 
It was established to serve as a central organiza- 
tion for uniting and coordinating the activities 
of the various trade-unions and provincial labor 
centers which had been established in the fall of 
1948 as a result of withdrawal from the CGIL 
of the Christian-Democratic trade-union leaders. 

Negotiations and planning which preceded the 
establishment of the LCGIL were conducted by a 
34-man committee which included the 11 Chris- 
tian-Democratic trade-union leaders who had 
previously served on the CGIL directive bodies. 
Attending the organizational assembly were mem- 
bers of this planning committee, and delegates 
from the various trade-union confederations and 
regional trade-union centers, organized after the 
CGIL split, which were contemplating affiliation 
with the new confederation. 

The LCGIL parallels the CGIL in structure. 
It consists of a similar organization of trade- 
unions, and operates through a confederal congress, 
a general council, an executive committee, and a 
secretariat. 


National Federations and Regional Labor Centers. 
Twenty-five national federations joined the new 
confederation during its organizational assembly 
in October. They include federations representing 
workers in agriculture, postal and telegraph 
offices, the government service, and transportation 
and in the textile, food, chemical, glass and 
pottery, and construction industries. As of De- 
cember 1948, the process of organization and 


~ 


affiliation was still continuing, and it was no; 
possible to estimate the LCGIL’s total member. 
ship. The affiliated federation of textile workers 
with a reported membership of about 100,009 
appeared to be one of the largest single groups a 
that time. 

Comparable to the CGIL with its 91 provincia) 
labor chambers, the LCGIL operates through 
regional trade-union centers set up in each of the 
18 regions of Italy.’ 


Executive Bodies. Under the provisional constity. 
tion adopted at the organizational assembly, the 
general council was elected by the organizationg| 
assembly. It consists of 1 representative from 
each affiliated national federation and each 
regional trade-union organization, in addition to 
12 members at large. The executive committee, 
elected by the general council, is made up of 15 
members—4 representing industry, 4 agriculture, 
3 public employees, 2 commercial employees, and 
2 employees in credit and insurance establish- 
ments. The secretariat, also elected by the 
general council, consists of a secretary-general, 2 
secretaries in charge of union activities and of 
organization, respectively, and 4 vice secretaries. 
Giulio Pastore, the trade-union leader of the 
Christian-Democratic faction at the time of the 
split from the CGIL, and the guiding spirit in the 
planning which preceded the formation of the 
LCGIL, was elected to serve as secretary-general 
on the secretariat. 


Policies. Initially, the policies of the new con- 
federation had been formulated at a special con- 
gress of the Italian Workers’ Christian Associa- 
tion® convened in mid-September 1948 and 
attended by representatives of over 620,000 work- 
ers. This congress had called for the establish- 
ment of a nonpolitical and nondenominational 
labor confederation, and had emphasized the need 
of winning support from other moderate groups, 
such as United-Socialists and Republicans, and of 
achieving, through interconfederational agree- 
ments and understandings, the greatest possible 
unity with other labor organizations in matters 
relating to collective bargaining. 

The organizational assembly laid down certail 





? Each region of Italy (Tuscany, Lombardy, Sicily, ete.) is made up 


several provinces. 
* A workers welfare organization sponsored by the Christian-Democra’ 
Party. 
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other basic principles of procedure. It stressed 
the need for democratic methods in the conduct 
of the internal affairs of the organization. It also 
adopted the principle of a referendum among its 
membership preliminary to the calling of any 


strikes. 





Advisory Council Report on 
Public Assistance 


IncREASED FreprerRau arp for dependent children 
under the public assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act; Federal participation in more ade- 
quate medical care for the aged, the blind, and 
dependent children; and establishment of a State- 
Federal general assistance program for those not 
covered by any existing public assistance pro- 
grams, were recommended by the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security in its third report to the 
Senate Committee on Finance.' 

Four of the seventeen Council members opposed 
Federal participation in general assistance, but 
favored expansion of aid to the needy blind to 
include other persons of working age with total 
and permanent disabilities. Three members held 
that the recommendation on Federal aid for gen- 
eral assistance should be as generous as for other 
categories of assistance. 

The Council also went on record (with one 
dissent) as being opposed to the granting of Fed- 
eral funds for any public assistance program in 
which the State imposed residence requirements 
for eligibility, except old age assistance (to be 
limited to 1 year). The dissenting member advo- 
cated freedom for the States to impose up to a 
5-year residence requirement in the old-age assist- 
ance program—more in line with the present 
requirement of the Social Security Act. 





' Public Assistance: A Report to the Senate Committee on Finance from 
the Advisory Council on Social Security (Senate Doc. No. 204, 80th Cong., 
od sess., Washington, 1948). The Advisory Council was appointed by the 
Committee on September 17, 1947, in accordance with Senate Resolution 
141, 80th Cong., Ist sess. This report is intended to supplement the reports 
previously submitted on old age and survivors insurance and on permanent 
and total disability insurance, respectively. For summaries of the earlier 
reports (Senate Docs. Nos. 149 and 162, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) see Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1948, p. 641, and August 1948 p. 146. 


In making its recommendations, the Council 
states, it “has been guided by the conviction that 
social security should be provided insofar as possi- 
ble through [contributory] insurance rather than 
through assistance.’’ Its proposals, therefore, pre- 
suppose that the essential recommendations of its 
earlier reports, on old-age and survivors insurance 
and on permanent and total disability insurance, 
will be enacted into law.? The need for public 
assistance then would be greatly reduced, in the 
long run, and assistance would serve merely to 
supplement and fill in the gaps in social insurance; 
but during the next decade or two, until such 
time as the comprehensive insurance system could 
function completely, there would be a much 
greater need for assistance, according to the 
report, than later. For this reason, and because 
of serious existing imbalances, the recommenda- 
tions were directed toward correcting certain gaps 
and inequities in the current public assistance 
programs. 

Although the Council advocated continuation 
of public assistance under certain conditions, it 
held that its administration should continue to be 
on the basis of a strict needs test, all income being 
taken into account in determining both eligibility 
and amount of payment. It expressed concern 
that average monthly payments to retired workers 
under contributory old-age and survivors insur- 
ance have been lower since January 1941 than the 
average paid for old-age assistance. In June 
1948, old-age and survivors insurance averaged 
$25.13 as compared with $38.18 for old-age 
assistance—increases over January 1941 of $2.53 
and $17.69, respectively. ‘Unless the insurance 
system is expanded and improved so that it in 
fact offers a basic security to retired persons and 
to survivors,”’ the Council foresees “continual and 
nearly irresistible pressure for putting more 
and more Federal funds into the less constructive 
assistance programs.” 

The report was based on three major considera- 
tions: 

1. The public assistance program should not inter- 
fere with the growth and improvement of the insurance 


program. 


2. The Federal Government’s participation in 


2 For a summary of these recommendations, see sources referred to in foot 
note 1. 
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public assistance should be designed to encourage the 
best possible administration by the States and locali- 
ties and promote adequate support of the needy by 
the States and the localities. 

3. The Federal Government should continue its 
present practice of setting only minimum standards 
relating to conditions of eligibility and administration 
but, beyond the minimum, it should leave to the 
States wide discretion both in determining policies 
and in setting standards of need. 


However, because of the wide variations among 
the States in operating policies and in eligibility 
requirements for assistance, the Council suggested 
that a special investigation of the situation was 
worth consideration. 


Recommendations for Federal Action 


Following are the recommendations on (1) in- 
creased aid for dependent children, (2) Federal 
participation in general assistance, (3) medical 
care, (4) care of aged in public medical institu- 
tions, and (5) residence requirements. 

1. The Federal Government’s responsibility for aid 
to dependent children should be made comparable to 
the responsibility it has assumed for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind.’ In determining the extent of 
Federal financial participation, the needs of adult 
members of the family as well as of the children should 
be taken into consideration. Federal funds should 
equal three-fourths of the first $20 of the average 
monthly payment per recipient (including children 
and adults) plus one-half the remainder, except that 
such participation should not apply to that part of 
payments to recipients in excess of $50 for each of two 
eligible persons in a family and $15 for each additional 
person beyond the second. 

2. Federal grants-in-aid should be made available 
to the States for general assistance payments to needy 
persons not now eligible for assistance under the exist- 
ing State-Federal public assistance programs. Federal 
financial participation should equal one-third of the 
expenditures far general assistance payments, except 
that such participation should not apply to that part 
of monthly payments to recipients in excess of $30 for 
each of two eligible persons in a family and $15 for 
each additional person beyond the second. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Government should match adminis- 
trative expenses incurred by the States for general 
assistance on a 50-50 basis, in the same manner that it 
now shares in administrative expenses for the existing 
State-Federal public assistance programs. The pro- 
posed grants-in-aid for general assistance, however, 





*The maximum amount of monthly assistance payments in which the 
Federal Government participates (since October 1, 1948) is $50 for old-age 
assistance and aid to¢be blind, and $27 for the first child and $18 fot each addi- 
tional child in a family receiving aid to dependent children. Federal pay- 
ments equal three-fourths of the first $20 of average payments to the aged and 
blind, plus one-half the remainder within the maximums, but only three- 
fourths of the first $12 of average payments for dependent children, plus one- 
half the remainder within the maximums. 





ee 


should not be considered as a substitute for a program 
designed to deal with large-scale unemployment, 

3. To help meet the medical needs of recipients of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to depend. 
ent children, the Federal Government should 
participate in payments made directly to agencies 
and individuals providing medical care, as well as jn 
money payments to recipients as at present. The 
Federal Government should pay one-half the medica} 
care costs incurred by the States above the regular 
maximums of $50 a month for a recipient ($15 for 
the third and succeeding persons in a family receiving 
aid to dependent children) but should not participate 
in the medical costs above the regular maximums 
which exceed a monthly average of $6 per person 
receiving old-age assistance or aid to the blind and 
a monthly average of $3 per person recéiving aid to 
dependent children. 

State public assistance agencies should be required 
to submit plans to the Social Security Administration 
for its approval, setting forth the conditions under 
which medical needs will be met, the scope and stand- 
ards of care, the methods of payment, and the amount 
of compensation for such care. 

4. The Federal Government should participate in 
payments made to or for the care of old-age assist- 
ance recipients living in public medical institutions 
other than mental hospitals. Payments in excess of 
the regular $50 maximum made to recipients living 
in public or private institutions‘ or made by the 
public assistance agency directly to those institutions 
for the care of aged recipients should be included as 
a part of medical care expenditures under recom- 
mendation 3. To receive Federal funds to assist 
aged persons in medical institutions under either 
public or private auspices, a State should be required 
to establish and maintain adequate minimum stand- 
ards for the facilities and for the care of persons living 
in these facilities. These standards should be subject 
to approval by the Social Security Administration. 

5. Federal funds should not be available for any 
public assistance program in which the State imposes 
residence requirements as a condition of eligibility 
for assistance, except that States should be allowed to 
impose # l-year residence requirement for old-age 
assistance. 


The Council held that ‘in our society mobility 
of population is essential. Individuals should be 
free to move where jobs are available and if, as a 
result of illness or other misfortune, they become 
needy, they should not be denied assistance 
because they have crossed State or county lines. 
We believe that residence and settlement provi- 
sions are socially unjustifiable.”’ 





4 The Social Security Act now authorizes the Federal Government to share 


in money payments to aged individuals living in private institutions, bu! 
does not permit sharing in aid to persons who are living in public institutio: ; 
unless they are receiving only temporary medical care. Many recipients “ 


old-age assistance need prolonged treatment, for chronic ailments, in medics: 


institutions, 
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Status of Labor Banks 


in 1948 


THE COMBINED CAPITAL, surplus, and undivided 
earnings of the four labor banks at the end of 
June 1948 showed an increase of 0.1 percent as 


compared with the previous year. 


For deposits 


and total assets, however, increases among the 
individual banks were insufficient to offset the 
As a result, deposits declined 


decreases (table 1). 


0.4 percent and total assets 0.1 percent. 


The 


TaBLE 1.—Condition of labor banks as of June 30, 1947, 





























and 1948 
pn mg 
June | SUrpius, Total 
Bank en. | andun- | Deposits 
30— | divided assess 
earnings 

All banks.........---.---.-----.-] 1948 |$5, 119, 499 [$89, 181, 399 |$95, 156, 593 
1947 | 5,052,138 | 89, 549,666 | 95, 245, 931 

Amalgamated Trust & Savings 
=. Saaaeeeeee 1948 | 1, 760,000 | 33,415,032 | 35, 561, 530 
1947 | 1, 768, 983 | 31, 524, 254 | 33, 524,035 

Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas 
Si tabstihbaseercestss 1948 | 542,728 | 10,375,827 | 10, 953, 876 
1947 498, 760 | 10, 137,499 | 10,675, 424 

Union National Bank, Newark, 
8 OES a aS ae 1948 716, 771 | 11,010,302 | 11, 761,175 
: 1947 673, 250 | 10,495, 533 | 11, 202,152 

Amelgemated Bank of New 
EG Bi icnicctapeacenceen 1948 | 2,100,000 | 34,380,238 | 36, 880,012 
1947 | 2,111, 144 | 37,374,380 | 39,844,319 
declines of 1948 were the first since 1935 among 


the 4 banks which survived the ‘bank holiday”’ 


and depression of the early 1930’s. 


Changes in 


the business of the labor banks are shown in 
table 2 for specified years. 


TaBLE 2.—Development of labor banks in the United States 
in specified years 








” Contel, 

Yum- | surplus, 

Date berof | and un- Deposits Total 

banks | divided assets 
earnings : 

December 31— | 
ee 2 | $1,154,446 | $2, 258, 561 $3, 628, 867 
Sa 36 | 12,536,901 | 98,392,592 | 115,015, 273 

June 30— 
1930___. 14 7, 217, 836 | 59, 817,392 68, 953, 855 
1935... 4 2,051, 943 | 17, 262, 281 19, 692, 385 
DE nGkcceeccucccess 4 2, 684,911 | 23,847, 204 26, 931, 651 
a 4 3, 428,078 | 72, 776, 529 76, 509, 121 
ees 4 4, 353, 648 | 86, 651, 036 91, 544, 888 
ae 4 5, 052,138 | 89, 549, 666 95, 245, 931 
Sere 4 5,119,499 | 89,181,399 95, 156, 593 

















Living Costs of 
New York Working Women 


THE AVERAGE WORKING WOMAN in New York 
State, living with her family, needed $1,990 in 
1947 to support herself adequately (11 percent 
more than in 1946). The weekly average re- 
quired was $38.27.! In computing the average 
cost of a working woman’s living, a budget was 
set up which included approximately 180 requisite 
items of food, clothing, and other articles and 
services. Prices or costs of these items were 
obtained in 11 New York State municipalities.’ 

In five of these municipalities, each with a 
population of less than 10,000, average annual 
costs were lower than in the larger cities. The 
highest city average ($2,024) was found in Pough- 
keepsie, which had 40,478 inhabitants; this was 
$27 above the average ($1,997) in New York City, 
with a population of nearly 7% million, but $202 
above the lowest ($1,822) in Cuba, with a popula- 
tion of less than 2,000. 

The accompanying table shows distribution of 
average costs in the various cities by general 
groups of expenditure items. 

Out of each dollar of the working woman’s 1947 
budget, 37 cents was needed for housing, food, 
and otner household expenses. Clothing required 
17 cents. To clothing upkeep, personal and medi- 
cal care, insurance, leisure-time activities, trans- 
portation, and miscellaneous living essentials, 23 
cents was allotted. The remaining 23 cents was 
needed for State and Federal income taxes and to 
provide a reserve (or savings) for contingencies 
not elsewhere covered. 

Averages have been compited yearly since 1937, 
the number of communities covered varying from 
11 to 22. In 1937 the average annual cost was 

1 Data are from New York, Department of Labor, Division of Industrial 
Relations, Women in Industry and Minimum Wage: Cest of Living for Wo-, 
men Workers, New York State, 1947. New York, 1948. 

2 Data were obtained from Buffalo, Carthage, Cortland, Cuba, Gowanda, 
New York City, Norwich, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Schenectady, and 
Wayland. The cost of living in large and small communities is weighted 
according to the number of working women under coverage of the minimum 


wage law, which applies to all types of employment except domestic service 
and agriculture. 
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$1,058; in 1939, it was 1.3 percent less, or $1,044; 
but it rose steadily thereafter, the increase from 
1939 to 1947 being 90 percent. 

Although the items priced in the 1947 and the 
1937 budgets are similar, certain changes in pro- 
cedures and standards have been made to keep 


— 


the budget up to date. For instance, incom, 
taxes, not included in 1937, were first added jp 
1941. Prior to 1942, a flat sum of $35 was allotted 
for savings; since that time, this item (needed to 
meet major types of contingencies) has been allot. 
ted 10 percent of the total budget. 


Annual cost of adequate maintenance and praterien of health for a aw woman living as member of a family, New Yor} 




















tate and by community, September 1947 
Housing, Other Clothing Medi Leien Other 
. Total includ- house- upkeep ~ | Insur- af living 7 
City and population group ! budget | ing fuel Food hold Clothing and per- = ance =. = essen. | 58Vings| Taxes 
and light expenses sonal care tials | 
New York State... , ..| $1,900 $185 $361 $199 $338 $79 $80 $51 $138 $106 $199 | $254 
New York City Se | "4,997 182 366 200 340 78 R4 61 142 99 200 | os 
Outside New York City~.. 1, 970 190 349 196 334 80 73 51 129 121 197 on 
10,000 and over (except New York City): 
Buffalo .. ‘ 1, 961 186 339 193 339 80 77 51 128 122 196 om) 
Rochester 1, 981 206 353 206 331 85 70 51 128 99 198 ofA 
Schenectady , : | 2, 020 188 357 197 333 80 80 §2 132 140 202 259 
Poughkeepsie... ... | 2,024 206 368 209 336 80 75 52 131 106 22 280 
Cortland 1, 964 190 339 192 332 79 64 51 131 140 19 250 
1,000 and under 10,000: 
Norwich... 1, 044 188 349 195 328 85 70 51 123 116 194 245 
Carthage 1, 907 176 338 185 331 77 73 51 128 116 191 24) 
Gowanda 1, 881 159 343 178 333 77 79 50 122 116 188 | 238 
Wayland ninielees we 1, 849 165 347 182 329 74 67 5O 121 116 187 | 231 
Cuba ‘ a 1, 822 148 331 172 326 80 74 50 120 116 182 223 
































t According to the 1940 Census, more than a persons of all working women 
in incorporatgé@ cities and villages live in New York City; 26 percent in other 


Women Night Workers, 
New York State ' 


Most WOMEN WHO woRK on night shifts do so 
by preference, according to recently published 
findings of a New York State survey made in 
early 1947.? 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, employment of women 
in factories of New York State later than 10 p. m. 
was prohibited by law. The wartime emergency, 
however, caused relaxation of the statute to per- 
mit employment of a limited number of women 
after that hour.® 

In 1946, emergency provisions were terminated, 
but an amendment to the labor law effective for 
1 year, permitted employment of women over 21 
years of age until 12 p. m. in factories operating 





New York Department of Labor, Division of Industrial Relations, 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage: Women Who Work at Night. 
New York, 1048, 

3In the survey, personal interviews were held with 347 women night 
workers in 20 plants located in the New York City metropolitan area and 
four other major industrial areas—Buffalo, Syracuse, Elmira, and Albany. 
The plants, which were of all sizes, manufactured food, meta] products, 
paper, rubber, brushes, glass products, and textiles. In some, there were 
large night shifts for women; in others, only a few women were employed 
after 10 p. m, 

+ See Monthly Labor Review, January 1943 (pp. 40-41). 


cities of over 10,000 population; and 6 percent in communities of less than 
10,000, 





multiple shifts. In 1947, this provision was ex- 
tended for a year; and in 1948, by another amend- 
ment to the State labor Jaw, it was made permanent. 

Seventy percent of the women interviewed pre- 
ferred night work, most of them because it gave a 
greater number of daylight hours to be devoted to 
home responsibilities. Nearly 30 percent were 
mothers who felt that daytime hours were best for 
care of their children; nearly 40 percent reported 
that housework was more easily managed when 
they worked on a night shift; and 3 percent ex- 
plained that better care could be given in daylight 
to invalids. 

Out of 345 who reported beginning and ending 
hours of pight-shift work, 77 percent began at 
3:30 p. m. or later. All worked until 11 p. m. or 
later, and 75 percent worked until midnight. 

Women in general, and especially those who had 
children, were in favor of continuing the late 
starting hour even though it resulted in a closing 
time later than 10 p. m. Forty-two percent of 
those on night shifts had children under 16. A 
worker with two children aged 6 and 8 years said: 
“Tt wouldn’t pay me to work days and get a gi! 
to care for the children. This way my husband 1 
home at 3:30 and it works out fine.” Another 
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mother preferred working at night “because I can 
see that the children have a good breakfast and are 
started off to school—and I can get my housework 
done and do my washing.” 

Of night workers on a 5-day shift, 95 percent 
were unfavorable to a proposition to shorten the 
shift on 5 days and make up the time by working 
a shift on Saturday. The various reasons given by 
women night workers for preferring their night 
shifts are given below, with numerical and per- 
centage distribution. 


Number 
of women 
night 
workers Percent 
Vet CEE ctccvccccescaccnéwecceces 1346 100. 0 
CE iictmecnintenndaonmass 101 29.2 
Greater convenience for household duties_ - - 138 39.9 
TEs 4 bob ne do cmnticeidssacccces 103 29.8 
Financial advantages--.........--.-------- 13 3.8 
Care of sick or aged relatives. __....._.--- 11 3. 2 
Have day hours for leisure or personal 
i htcpdn dtitteendestqe=ncenee 29 8.4 
Sleep later in mornings-.......--..--------- 17 49 
First shift starts too early_._........----- 1l 3.2 
Gs A te povtnandccnccnccenncene 46 13.3 


1 The number of reasons reported is greater than number of women report- 
ing because some gave more than one reason. 


Seventy-eight percent of the women working on 
night shifts reported that night work had not 
affected their health. Improvement in health 
under the plan was reported by 13 percent. Only 
9 percent believed that such work was prejudicial 
to health, the effects most frequently reported 
being loss of weight, fatigue, and eye strain. 





Negroes in New York City: 
Occupational Distribution, 1940-47 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES in the occupational dis- 
tribution of Negro workers in the New York City 
area were indicated in a special tabulation made 
by the United States Bureau of the Census as of 
April 1947. 

Service occupations, in which 40 out of each 





‘Urban League of Greater New York (204 West 136th St., New York 10): 
Report, release October 4, 1948. 


hundred employed Negro men were engaged in 
March 1940, claimed only 23 of each hundred 
in April 1947. Simultaneously, the proportion 
of all Negro men workers who had employment in 
the crafts rose by 25 percent; in the semiskilled 
occupations the increase was 50 percent, repre- 
senting the entry of thousands of Negro workers 
into industrial plants. The ratio of clerk and 
salesman positions increased by over 27 percent, 
and that of proprietors, managers, and ollicials, 
40 percent. 

Among Negro women, the shifts between kinds 
of work were even more striking. In 1940, out 
of each 100 employed, 75 were in service occupa- 
tions; in 1947, such work engaged only 49. During 
this period, the proportion of Negro women 
workers who were employed in retail] stores and in 
various occupations in the clerical field quadrupled. 
The Urban League reported that more than 500 
Negro telephone operators were in the employ of 
the area telephone company alone. In the semi- 
skilled occupations, particularly of laundries and 
manufacturing establishments, Negro women oper- 
tives increased from 16 percent to 31 percent of 
all employed Negro women. 

The Negro population of the city was estimated 
by the Urban League at 700,000. For the New 
York section of the New York-Northeast New 
Jersey metropolitan district, the Census Bureau 
estimated a total nonwhite population of 819,450, 
compared with 532,950 in 1940. The large 
increase during the period was attributed to 
migration of Negroes to New York in search 
of work. 

The accompanying table shows the trend from 
service to more specialized occupations during 
the period covered. 


Percent distribution of New York City Negro workers in 
specified occupational groups, March 1940 and April 1947 





Men Women 


Occupational group Pp = 
April | March 





| April | March 
1947 1940 | 1947 140 

Service..__. : 23 1 40 1 49 175 
Semiskilled.......-. —— P 30 20 l lt 
Crafts...._.. ae eS 10 | ~ 
Clerical and sales......__: 14 1} 13 3 
Proprietors, managers, and officials _ - 7 | l ] 

1 Three percent of men and 64 percent of women in March 1940, and 36 


percent of women in April 1947, were in domestic service. 
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Labor-Management Disputes 
in December 1948 


Work sroppaces due to labor-management dis- 
putes in December 1948 followed the usual sea- 
sonal trend, with a substantial decline noted in 
new stoppages, number of workers involved, and 
amount of time lost. 

At the end of 1948 preliminary estimates of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show slight reductions 
in the year’s strike activity as compared with 
1947. The estimates indicate about 3,300 stop- 
pages, which involved approximately 2,000,000 
workers, and about 34,000,000 man-days of 
idleness as compared with 3,693 stoppages in 1947 
involving 2,170,000 workers and 34,600,000 man- 
days of idleness. 

No large stoppages began in December. An 
emergency board made recommendations for set- 
tlement of a threatened strike of the Nation’s 
nonoperating railroad employees; a threatened 
stoppage of the Southern Pacific Railroad was 
postponed until January 15, 1949; the West Coast 
shipping strike of 28,000 workers which began 
September 2 was terminated on December 4, 
1948; but a strike of 4,500 workers at the Kenne- 
cott Copper Co., Bingham, Utah, which began on 
October 25, was still in effect at the end of De- 
cember. The strike of 1,600 printers against 6 
Chicago newspapers which began November 25, 
1947, continued through December 1948 although 
negotiations indicated a possible early settlement. 


Shorter Workweek: Nonoperating Railroad Em- 
ployees 


On October 22, 1948, President Truman ap- 
pointed an Emergency Board! under provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act, to investigate the un- 
resolved dispute between the Nation’s railroads 
and their approximately 1,000,000 nonoperating 
employees. The employees were represented by 
16 unions and had demanded a shorter workweek 
and increased wages. A strike vote was in process 
when the Board was appointed. 

The Emergency Board made its report to the 
President on December 17 recommending that 


! The board consisted of William M. Leiserson, chairman, David L. Cole 


and George A. Cook. 


i , 


the workweek be reduced from 48 to 40 hows 
with the same weekly pay for 40 hours as wa 
being paid for 48 hours and that present wag 
rates be increased by 7 cents an hour. It ine 
recommended that the shorter workweek becom, 
effective September 1, 1949, and that the 7-cen; 
wage increase be made retroactive to October | 
1948. The Board also recommended that th, 
parties negotiate directly on specified rules changes 
with a view to reaching an agreement before 
September 1, 1949, suggested effective date of tho 
shorter workweek. 

Both parties agreed to further negotiations 
early in January using the Board’s recommenda. 
tions as the basis of their discussions. 


Southern Pacific Railroad Dispute 


A strike of 3,500 workers against the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, set for December 15, 1948, by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, to settle 296 issues which prior 
negotiations had failed to reconcile, was _post- 
poned until January 15, 1949. This delay was to 
enable a mediator of the National Mediation 
Board under the Federal Railway Labor Act to 
arrange further labor-management conferences 
and provide uninterrupted holiday travel.  Fail- 
ure of the parties to agree within the period may 
lead to the appointment of an emergency board. 
The dispute involved operations in seven western 
States—Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Texas, and Utah. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. Controversy 


Early in December it was reported that 81 per- 
cent of the 50,000 members in Southwestern Divi- 
sion No. 20, Communications Workers of America 
(Ind.), voted a strike against the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. affecting the company’s man- 
ual service in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and a small portion of Illinois, as well 
as the maintenance, repair, and installation service. 
The union demanded a new contract with a wage 
increase, equal to that granted by other Bell Sys- 
tem companies. Representatives of the Federal! 
Mediation and Conciliation Service were instru- 
mental in having the parties resume negotiations 
on December 10 and, as a result, the company 
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fered increases of from $2 to $6 a week. The 
nion countered with a demand for a flat increase 
of $6 and announced it had filed charges with the 
NLRB against the company for failure to bargain 
, good faith. Involved also is the dispute over 
he company’s demand for $50,000 a year to cover 
he expense of handling deductions for union dues. 
\ settlement, reached December 26, provided for 
, wage increase of 10% cents per hour or an 
,verage increase of $4.20 per week. 


Musicians Union: New 5-Year Contract 


After a ban of almost a year the general manu- 
facture of phonograph recordings was resumed the 
middle of December, when James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation of Musicians, 
simned a new 5-year contract with major record 
producers. Signing of the contract had been de- 
Javed until opinions as to its legality under the 
Labor Management Relations Act had been ob- 
tained from the Secretary of Labor and the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 

The Director of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association, Samuel R. Rosenbaum, was named 


as trustee of the union’s welfare fund. This fund 
is comprised of royalties of 1 to 2% cents on each 
record and is to be spent by the trustee ‘‘on musical 
performances where no admission fee is to be 
charged and without any profit to the trust fund, 
in connection with patriotic, charitable, educa- 
tional, and similar programs.” 


Wage Demands of West Coast Sailors 


In early December, after the settlement of the 
95-day maritime strike on the West Coast, the 
AFL Sailors Union of the Pacific presented de- 
mands for wage increases ranging from $20 to $60 
per month to restore the union’s relative position 
in the maritime wage pattern, and threatened to 
strike if a settlement was not reached within a 
30-day negotiating period. Shipping operators 
countered with an offer to increase wages by $16 


- to $20 per month, but this was promptly rejected 


by the union. By December 15, the union had 
filed formal notice of its intention to reopen and 
modify the contract, under terms of the Labor 
Management Relations Act. 





Errata 


The union affiliation of Solomon Barkin was erroneously listed in the 
report on The President’s Conference on National Safety in 1948 in 
the November 1948 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 510, 1.5). 
Mr. Barkin should have been listed as a representative of The Textile 


Workers Union of America (CIO). 


In the This Issue in Brief section of the December 1948 Monthly 
Labor Review, in connection with the discussion of Child Labor Trends 
in an Expanding Labor Market, it was stated that ‘‘nearly 20 percent 
of all establishments inspected were violating the child-labor provisions 


wmeeee . .« 


The figure should have been 5 percent. 





Technical Notes 








The Rent Index—Part 2: 
Methodology of Measurement’ 


Prior ro 1942, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
obtained its rental data from records of real estate 
firms, banks, trust companies, “large’’ landlords, 
etc. Since the summer of 1942, rent information 
has been obtained directly from tenants living in 
representative samples of dwellings in each city. 


Currently, the Bureau collects the information: 


once each year by personal visit to tenants occupy- 
ing the sample dwellings. At 3-month intervals 
between personal visits, data are obtained from the 
same dwellings by mail questionnaire. 


Dwelling Unit Survey Sampling 


In June 1944, the Bureau began a program of 
comprehensive dwelling unit surveys to provide 
master listings of tenant and owner-occupied 
dwellings for the selection of the samples for 
regular recurring rent surveys, and for otber 
surveys requiring listings of individual dwellings 
in the sample design. 


Size of Sample. The total number of dwellings in- 
cluded in these comprehensive surveys was 
determined on the basis of the total number of 
dwellings in each city. A minimum sample for 
each city was determined by the formula 10 times 
the square root of the total dwelling units, in 
order to provide larger samples for the larger 
cities and also to decrease the proportionate cover- 
age as the city increased in size. Since the char- 
acteristics of the housing supply vary more in 
some cities than in others, this minimum size 
sample was then adjusted upward by a factor 





1 Prepared by Helen Humes and Bruno Schiro of the Bureau’s Division of 


Prices and Cost of Living. 
Part 1—Concept and Measurement appeared in the December 1948 issue 


of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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determined on the basis of the variance in th» 
number of dwelling units per structure and of the 
standard deviation in the average rent by Censys 
Tract. To meet the need for separate data by 
race and subarea, and to obtain vacancy data for 


TasBLe 1.—Sample size for BLS dwelling unit and ren; 




















surveys 
Dwelling unit survey pit = 
City : — bs 
Number | Number 
Survey date | of units | of tenant 
w sample; units 
i - cennd conedbaensansiidell March on. ...| 6, 600 f 
Se December 1945_____. | 13, 000 | 1, 134 
| ETE EES A September 1944....__| 4, 200 | a 
ey AES SE ra? June 1944___- -------| 14,300 | 
it caduiipactenedihaaiian December 1944... .-.-| 6, 300 | 
eee Saag | 14,400 | 
ll Ee EEE | 10, 900 | 1, Of 
Sec nasnensasntenesacce _.| December 1944-.....| 14,800) 1.7 
| | 
Nn call 6, 000 | 
 ccuhidic matimaldateneeimade | June 1045...........- 15, 800 
Houston.. ORE HART | September 1944_____- 4, 000 | 8 
ES IE I | December 1944_.____| 7, 300 6% 
ITER GE EE | a ee 5, 600 | 701 
Kaness City, Mo...............]..--- ds A 9, 300 | 83 
Los Angeles... .........-......- June 1945...........- 26, 000 | 2, 26 
EE See September 1944_..._- 3, 300 | 4 
ESE es Hes aera 5, 700 | 8] 
SREP December 1944_.___. 7, 500 | § 
CET AEE September 1944___._. 5, 100 | f 
ESS ea a |) ae 6, 800 813 
IEEE June 1945...........- 8, 700 | 1, 18 
DO Svs cencacdnenesdasdnous |. ee 17, 600 | 
PEGIDER.cocccccccecccceecccesces December 1945-- -_.- | 16,900 
| 
PI, nc ccenssccsassence March 1945_.......-- | 15,600) 1,98 
EEE eS December 1944_____- | =. 11, 300 | 1,112 
Portland, Maine.............--- September 1944_____. 2, 900 | 66 
Portland, Oreg-.--.........------ March 1945..........; 5,000 | vi 
Richmond, Va.........- crite’ do.....----.-----| 5, 600 | ‘ 
A EE oe >. aa 12, 400 | 1, 49 
EEN ee September 1944.____. 10, 500 1, 
SS sec ctccvesnsatdsheunn September 1945__._.- 6, 100 | Me 
ES es December 1944... ___- 4, 200 hd 
0 ere: F September 1944______| 4, 700 | NW 
Washington, D.C.............. December 1945..___- | 21, 000 








the National Housing Agency, required larger 
sample coverage in some cities than that used for 
the Bureau’s rent data. The sample size in other 
cities, such as New York and Chicago, was modi 
fied to keep within the limits of available funds. 
(See table 1.) | 

The sampling ratio for each city was obtaineé 
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py dividing the total dwelling units in the city 
py the desired sample size. For the 34 large cities 
, the consumers’ price index the 1940 Census 
Housing Bulletins of Block Statistics * were avail- 
able and provided the basis for selecting repre- 
eptative sample blocks with dwellings in 1940, 
and for identifying areas within the city which 
had no residential dwellings at that time, but in 
which construction may have taken place later. 

In the sample design, separate treatment was 
viven to heavily populated blocks in developed 
greas, to blocks which contained little or no devel- 
opment in 1940, to suburban areas, and to public 


housing. 


Design of Sample. ‘“Semi- and un-developed’’ 
areas included all areas within a city which were 
significantly larger than blocks in geographic size, 
and irregularly shaped, and thus likely to be sites 
of new construction. ‘These were identified on 
maps and investigated by the field staff. If they 
contained dwellings on the survey date, sample 
areas, equivalent to blocks, were selected in the 
field by applying the city sampling ratios. This 
insured adequate representation of newly devel- 
oped areas of the city. The separate classification 
of such areas in the sample design permits periodic 
inspection for new construction. 

“Zero” blocks—i. e., all blocks of normal shape 
and geographic size which contained no residential 
dwellings in 1940—were listed by Census Tract. 
The sampling ratio for the city was applied to this 
list, and the selected “‘zero” blocks were likewise 
investigated for possible new construction. The 
separation of “zero” blocks also permits periodic 
inspection for new construction. 

“Developed” blocks included the remaining 
blocks of the shape and geographic size normal for 
the city which contained dwellings in 1940. 
These were stratified by (a) predominant race of 
occupants in each block, and (b) number of 
dwellings within each block. Blocks which con- 
tained less than twice the average number of 
units per block for the city were classified as 
“small” blocks. The remaining blocks were 
classified as “large.”’ 





_*Sitteenth Census of the U. 8. 1940 Housing Supplement to the First 
Series Housing Bulletin of Block Statistics. This bulletin is available for 
tach of 191 cities which in 1930 had a population of 50,000 or more. 


817250495 


The city sampling ratio was apptied to the list- 
ings of small blocks in the Census Bulletins of 
Block Statistics. Since the listings are arranged 
by Census Tract, their use insured adequate repre- 
sentation of all geographic areas of the city. The 
classification by race before the application of the 
sampling ratio insured adequate racial represen- 
tation. For these small sample blocks, detailed 
information on the tenure and description was 
recorded on a form (BLS 1674) for every dwelling 
located within the block boundaries. 

For each large block, a separate card, indicating 
Census Tract and block number and total number 
of dwellings in the block, was prepared and ar- 
ranged in ascending order of the total number of 
dwellings in the block. 

In large blocks, dwellings are concentrated in 
relatively few structures and thus are likely to be 
very similar both in structural and price charac- 
teristics. ‘There may, however, be wide differ- 
ences both in price and dwelling unit description 
among these blocks. In order to obtain greater 
representation of large blocks and to reduce the 
coverage within these blocks, multiple samples of 
large blocks were selected and detailed information 
obtained on the listing form (BLS 1674) for only 
a portion of the dwellings (“in-block” sampling) 
in these blocks. The ‘“in-block”’ sampling ratio 
was determined to give the same proportionate 
coverage of units in the large and the small block 
strata. Generally speaking, triple samples of 
large blocks were selected, and data were obtained 
for every third dwelling within these sample 
blocks. For example, in Scranton, where the 
unit sampling ratio was 1 in 15, every fifteenth 
small block (under 50 dwellings) was included in 
the sample, and data were obtained for all dwell- 
ings in these sample blocks. One-fifth of the large 
blocks (50 dwellings or more) or a number equiva- 
lent to three samples was selected, and data were 
obtained for every third dwelling unit within each 
of these sample blocks. 

In cities where there was a wide variation in 
the number of units per block in the large stratum, 
the large block stratum was divided into several 
substrata requiring: variations in the “‘in-block’”’ 
sampling ratios. For example, in Manhattan 
borough of New York City, the large block 
stratum varied in size from 100 dwellings units 
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per block to more than 800 units per block. 
For this stratum the following sampling was used: 


Sampling block In-block unit Over-all unit 


ratio ratio ratio 

“Small” blocks with— 

Less than 100 units. 1in120_ all 1 in 120 
“Large’’ blocks with— 

100 to 199 units.... lin 40 lin 3 1 in 120 

200 to 299 units._... lin 24 lin 5 lin 120 

300 to 499 units.... lin 12 lin 10 lin 120 

500 units or more... 1l1in8 lin 15 1 in 120 


In addition to the individual dwelling character- 
istics recorded on the listing form, general neigh- 
borhood characteristics of the sample blocks such 
as availability of play space, public transpor- 
tation, shopping facilities, and the presence of 
hazards are obtained (form PB-22). 


Suburban Areas. In making the dwelling unit 
surveys all suburban areas surrounding the city 
were investigated. If a suburban area was 
found to be actually part of the housing market 
of the central city, 1. e., the housing was com- 
petitive with and generally similar to that in the 
central city, the Bureau included it in the housing 
sample. 

In determining whether or not an area was a 
part of the city housing market, such factors as 
the following were considered: 

(1) Type of community—whether entirely resi- 
dential, a retail distribution center, or an indus- 
trial community. 

(2) Transportation—distance, type, cost, com- 
muting time, and extent of commuting from 
central city. (If a suburb was beyond a two- 
fare transportation zone, usually it was not 
considered as part of the city housing market.) 

(3) Economic activity —whether retail shopping 
was done in central city, local community, or 
outside either. 

(4) Housing—whether it was homogeneous with 
the central city housing; an outgrowth of the city 
or a distinct community in itself; static or expand- 
ing; in the direction of future housing develop- 
ments of the central city; and whether dwellings 
in the same price group were competitive with 
similar dwellings in the central city. 

If the community was entirely residential, with 
substantial commuting to and from the central 
city, considerable retail shopping done in the cen- 
tral city, and the housing similar to the central 
city, it was generally considered part of the city 


i. 


housing market. Less clear-cut cases were (do. 
termined on the basis of consultation with Joc) 
housing agencies and city officials. 

Areas outside the central city for which Censy, 
Bulletins of Block Statistics were available wer, 
sampled in the same manner as the central city 
For small suburbs and unincorporated areas, 
samples were selected from block maps. Blocks 
containing apartment structures of 10 dwellings o; 
more were designated and sampled the same as th, 
city large block stratum. In the application of 
the ratio to the map, the area was subdivided into 
appropriate economic, political, or racial subareas 
and the ratio applied within each area. 

All but 2 of the 34 cities have suburban-are, 
representation. In Manchester there are no jn. 
portant concentrations of housing outside the city 
limits. In New York City, because of the com- 
plexity of the overlapping housing market areas 
within the metropolitan district, and because the 
cost of representing these areas was beyond the 
funds available for the survey, the sample was 
limited to the 5 boroughs. 


Public Housing. Complete information was avail- 
able in central project office records. Therefore, 
these dwellings were sampled as a separate stratum 
by applying the unit sampling ratio for the city 
to the office records. Information was recorded 
for both public “low-income’”’ housing and public 
‘war’ housing. However, rents for low-income 
housing are always determined by the income and 
family composition of the tenants. Since these are 
not ‘‘economic”’ rentals they are excluded from the 
CPI rent samples.* Public ‘“war’’ housing, in 
most cases, has economic (nonsubsidized) rents, 
and since this type of housing represents an 
important part of the rental housing supply in 
many cities, it is included in the CPI rent samples. 


Subsamples for CPI Rent Surveys 


The samples for regular recurring CPI rent 
surveys were selected from the dwelling unit survey 
listings. Generally, the samples are one-fifth of the 
tenant units included in the dwelling unit surveys, 
after excluding the extra coverage required for the 
National Housing Agency vacancy studies. The 
CPI rent samples were obtained by a combination 





* To include rentals which are adjusted on the basis of income in an indes 
of prices widely used in decisions affecting income levels would result in § 
circularity of cause and effect. 
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of block and unit subsampling, usually three- 
fifths of the dwelling unit survey blocks and one- 
third of the tenant units in these blocks. To 
reduce the cost of travel to some suburban areas, 
one-fifth of the dwelling unit survey blocks were 
selected and all tenant units in them were included 
in the rent sample. Thus, the rent samples pre- 
serve the design and reflect the variation in size 
established by the comprehensive dwelling unit 


surveys. 


CPI Rent Survey Procedures 


After the subsample for rents was selected, 
descriptive information for each CPI rent sample 
dwelling was recorded on an individual record 
form (BLS 947). This is the individual rent 
schedule on which price data are recorded in the 
field and from which tabulations are made. 

Since the CPI rent index measures changes in 
rents for family dwellings, living quarters consid- 
ered as dwelling units are defined as follows: 


A dwelling unit is a room or group of rooms occupied 
as separate living quarters, with kitchen, kitchenette, 
or pullman kitchen designed for the preparation and 
service of food and equipped with kitchen facilities, 
including an installed cooking stove or provisions for 
the permanent installation of a cooking stove, such as 
a flue, gas connection or electric connections. An 
installed cooking stove is a gas, electric, coal, wood 
or oil stove which stands on the floor or is built into a 
cabinet. Hot plates and portable stoves which are 
set on tables are not installed stoves. 


Those not considered as family dwelling units 


| are (a) commercial units or dwelling units in which 


a portion of the unit is devoted to a commercial 
enterprise and a separate rental is not available 
for the residential portion; (b) lodging houses hav- 
ing 10 or more roomers; (c) tourist cabins, except 
those equipped with complete kitchen facilities 
as defined above and occupied as a permanent 
residence, i. e., rented for 30 days or more to the 
same tenant; and (d) sleeping rooms, trailers, and 
transient hotel rooms. A unit in an apartment 
hotel which is occupied as a permanent residence 
and equipped with complete kitchen facilities is 
considered as a dwelling unit. 

Also excluded are those dwellings occupied by 
owners, managers, or tenants who receive the 
quarters ‘‘rent free”’ in lieu of wages. 

The regular recurring rent surveys reflect many 
of the housing market changes as they occur. 


Only at the time of the comprehensive dwelling 
unit survey is the type of tenure for all dwellings 
ascertained; and only at the next dwelling unit 
survey date will all changes in the housing market 
be reflected in the CPI rent samples. 

The major change during and after the war has 
been the removal of rental units for owner- 
occupancy. When _ tenant-dwellings become 
owner-occupied they are dropped from the CPI 
rent samples. Once each year these dwellings are 
revisited, and if they have again become tenant- 
occupied, the original schedule is reintroduced 
into the CPI rent sample. Similarly, when con- 
versions of tenant-dwellings occur, the schedule 
for the original dwelling is replaced by schedules 
for each of the newly converted units. Recon- 
version, that is, temporarily converted units 
changed back to the original dwelling, is also re- 
flected when it occurs. 

A change in the housing universe not reflected 
by the interim pricing of the CPI rent samples is 
the shift to tenant-occupancy of dwellings which 
were owner-occupied at the time of the dwelling 
unit survey. Because of the wartime housing 
shortages this type of change has been relatively 
insignificant. Since the modification of the rent 
control law in June 1947, dwellings which were 
owner-occupied during the preceding 2 years are 
no longer subject to Federal rent control. This 
may stimulate the shift from owner-to-tenant oc- 
cupancy. This shift is in part reflected by the 
periodic revisit to owner-occupied dwellings can- 
celed from the CPI rent samples and by the 
reintroduction to the rent sample of those which 
have become tenant-occupied.* 

Another change in the housing universe-—the 
addition of newly constructed rental dwellings— 
is represented in the CPI rent samples only after a 
dwelling unit survey or by special field investiga- 
tions. While there has been a great deal of 
residential construction in the housing market 
areas of the 34 CPI cities, only a relatively small 
part of the new construction was for rental oc- 
cupancy. Table 2 gives an estimate of the relative 
importance of the new rental construction au- 
thorized to the total rental housing supply, since 
the dwelling unit survey in each city. 





4 Since units occupied by managers are decontrolled under the provisions 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, there have been reports of managers 
moving from decontrolled to controlled units. The Bureau is currently ob- 
taining information to determine the extent of the practice. 
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TaB_e 2.—Relative importance of estimated new rental con- 
struction ' from dates of dwelling unit surveys within hous- 
ing market areas of 84 large CPI cities 

















Percent Percent 
new rental | new rental 
City construction City construction 
is of all is of all 

rental units rental units 

Atlanta 1.6 || Milwaukee........ 3.6 
Baltimore... 4.9 || Minneapolis 2.7 
Birmingham t) & anne Ree 1.8 
Boston..... ; 1.3 || New Orleans.......... 3.8 
Buffalo. _. * .6 New York 1.5 
Chicago see .4 | EST 3.7 
Cincinnati .. | 3.2 || Philadelphia.........- 1.2 
Cleveland 1.6 || Pittsburgh............ 2.1 
Denver 4.1 || Portland, Maine...... .2 
Detroit 1.7 || Portland, Oreg.....-.. 4.0 
Houston 10.1 || Richmond...........- 6.1 
Indianapolis REG 0 es 1.7 
Jackson ville 2.4 || San Francisco.......- 3.5 
Kansas City 3.0 ff GPE cccccccccccs 1.5 
Los Angeles %.1 TS on 
Manchester. 1.2 ST wilt 4.3 
Meniphis... 5.8 Washington..........- 9.8 











| Estimates of new rental construction based on number of privately- 
financed 2-family and multifamily dwellings authorized by building permits, 
and on all publicly financed dwellings. 


The importance of authorized new rental con- 
struction which is not represented in the current 
CPI rert samples varied from less than 3 percent 
of the total rental housing supply for one-half of 
the cities to more than 5 percent for five cities. 

Since the dwelling unit surveys in these cities 
were made, the Bureau has made investigations 
in some cities in connection with its surveys for 
consumers’ expenditure data and other special 
housing studies for the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program. For these areas new rental 
construction was not of sufficient volume to justify 
a revision of the CPI rent sample. 


Rental Quotation Obtained. Experience has proved 
that the most accurate price quotation for rent 
obtainable in housing surveys is the contract rent; 
i. e., the rent as paid by the tenant, which may or 
may not include the cost of facilities such as utili- 
ties, furnishings, and services. The facilities and 
services covered by the contract rent are described 
on the rent form (BLS 947) at each pricing; 
changes in the items included in the rent or in the 
description of the property are also recorded to- 
gether with an estimate of the value of the change. 

What constitutes the inclusion of a facility in 
the rent is carefully defined. For example, to be 
considered furnished the basic articles of furniture 
must be provided, not just a stove or a refrigerator, 
or only a few articles of furniture. A distinction 


is also made between those units which include 





a 


only furniture in the rent, and those which, jp 
addition to furniture, include items of bedding, 
and cooking and eating utensils. 


Calculation of Rental Change Data 


The editing and calculating procedures arp 
designed to insure that the comparison of rentg| 
prices is for the same quantity and quality of 
housing. When changes occur in the items coy. 
ered by the contract rent or in the description of 
the property, the earlier rent quotation is adjusted 
by the value of the change. 

Value for facilities and equipment vary widely 
from city to city. The Bureau has obtained from 
local sources in each city estimates of the usual 
charges for each of the facilities. In addition, the 
field representative enters on the schedule the 
tenants’ estimate of the value of the change when 
a change is reported. Also available for estimat- 
ing value changes are the cost data for facility 
items developed in connection with the Bureau's 
City Worker’s Family Budget. 

Typical examples of adjustments made during 
the editing and calculation procedure are the fol- 
lowing: (a) The rent for a dwelling without a 
garage was $50 in March; in June, it was $55 
because a garage had been included in the rental 
price. If the usual charge for a garage is $5 
in this city, the March rent was adjusted to $55, 
and no change from March to June was reflected 
in the rent index. (b) A 3-room unfurnished 
dwelling in March rented for $30, but in June the 
unit was rented on a furnished basis at $60. 
The usual charge for furniture in this city is about 
$5 per room per month, or half the unfurnished 
rental rate. The March rent was therefore ad- 
justed to $45, and the index showed a price in- 
crease from $45 to $60. (c) In March the $20 
rent for a dwelling included the cost of water; in 
June the rent was still $20, but the tenant paid 
separately for the water. The usual monthly 
charge for water in the city is $1.50; therefore, 
the March rent was adjusted to $18.50, and a $1.5 
rent increase was reflected in the CPI rent index. 
Similarly, the addition of facilities without in- 
creases in rent are adjusted to reflect a price de- 
crease. 

Adjustments are likewise made for capital im- 
provements; i. e., a change in the description in 
quality of housing as distinguished from ordinary 

repair, replacement, and maintenance. Examples 
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of capital improvements are the addition of rooms, 
porches, bathing facilities, or major items of 
equipment such as central heating system. 

Increased rentals resulting from the cost of 
maintenance and upkeep, as papering, redecora- 
tion, shingling a roof, or replacement of furniture 
or equipment, are considered as increases in rent 
and are not adjusted. An adjustment may be 
made, however, when a replacement constitutes 
an increase in the quality of housing, for example, 
when an electric refrigerator replaces a nonme- 
chanical ice box. 

In order to include a unit in the tabulation, 
the rent must have been reported for the dwelling 
for both the beginning and ending date of the 
comparison period. This is required to prevent 
sample fluctuations from being reflected as price 
changes in the index. Sample fluctuations from 
one period to another are caused by nonresponse, 
losses due to owner-occupancy, gains due to con- 
version, new construction or reintroduction of 
previously owner-occupied units, as well as current 
vacancies. If vacancies and owner-occupied units 
are again rented, but at a different rate than the 
last recorded rental, the difference is reflected as 
arent change at the time of reintroduction. 

The sum of the rentals for the ending date is 
divided by the sum of the rentals for the beginning 
date of the comparison period for the same 
dwellings, after adjustments for facility and other 
changes have been made. The resulting relative 
of change when applied to the rent index for the 
beginning date provides the current rent index. 


Collection of Rental Data by Mail 


Between the annual personal interviews with 
tenants, quarterly rent quotations are obtained 
by mail questionnaires (BLS 1885), sent to sub- 
samples of from 200 to 600 of the regular rent 
sample units. The tenant is asked to record his 
current rental and to describe any changes in 
rent or facilities included in the rent which have 
occurred since the previous pricing date. Follow- 
up questionnaires are sent to tenants who fail to 
reply to the first questionnaire. The percentage 
returns have been relatively high for mail surveys, 
and checks through personal follow-ups of non- 
returns give evidence that the returns adequately 
represent the entire sample. For 50 surveys in 


38 cities conducted between March and September 
1947, the percentage of returns was as follows: 


Percent 

Total questionnaires mailed_.............. 100 
Returned complete. ..................... 70 
On original questionnaire___-.....---- 50 

On follow-up questionnaire - _.-__----- 20 
Returned unable to locate. _____...------ 5 
Not returned by mail_...........------- 25 

Analyses of sample returns are continuously 


made to evaluate the representativeness of the 
returns, and to disclose any bias in the returns 
which might require personal follow-up. ‘The 
analyses of returns by geographic area, rent level, 
type of structure, and race of tenant have dis- 
closed no substantial biases. 


Estimating 34-Large-City Rent Index 


At the present time rental data are obtained for 
each of the 34 large cities quarterly, but not more 
than 12 cities are surveyed in any 1 month. The 
CPI rent index for the 34 large cities combined is 
estimated each month on the basis of the rent 
changes in the cities priced during the month. 
A cycle of pricing the cities was developed to pro- 
vide for surveying a good cross-section of the cities 
each month. This pricing cycle was derived by 
ranking the 34 cities on the basis of (a) index cost 
and population weights, (b) the ratio of tenant 
dwellings to total dwellings in the city, and (c) 
historical movement of rents in the city for four 
separate periods between 1935 and 1946. ‘This 
composite ranking resulted in an arrangement of 
the cities according to their homogeneous charac- 
teristics. 

The composite ranking was then subdivided into 
six groups of 5 or 6 cities each, and 2 cities were 
selected from each group for each monthly pricing.® 
In this selection, consideration was given to (a) 
geographic location; (b) prevailing individual city 
leasing months, i. e., ‘‘moving’’ month; (c) pro- 
visions for continuance of rent control through 
State or local laws; and (d) operational require- 





5 The cycle of pricing for the CPI rent index, by city estimating groups 
I-VI, is as follows: Priced in January, April, July, and October: I—New York 
and Detroit, II—Pittsburgh and Buffalo, I1I—Denver, [V—Indianapolis, 
V-Kansas City and Richmond, VI—Savannah, Portland (Oreg.), and Man- 
chester; February, May, August, and November: I—Washington and Cleve- 
land, II—Los Angeles and Milwaukee, III—Seattle and Philadelphia, [V— 
Scranton and Houston, V—Birmingham and Norfolk, VI—New Orleans and 
Atlanta; March, June, September, and December: I—Boston and Chicago, 
II—San Francisco and Minneapolis, I1I—Portland (Maine) and Cincinnati, 
IV—Baltimore and St. Louis, V—Jacksonville and Memphis, VI—Mobile. 
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ments for pricing commodities and services during 


the same month as the pricing of rents. 


In estimating the rent index each month, the 
rent change for each unpriced city is assumed to 
be the same as the change for the priced cities 
within the same group. Since the exact date of 
rent change is entered on the rent form (BLS 
947, rev.) at the quarterly pricing of each city, the 
relative of rent change for each month within the 
This provides the 
basis for introducing into the estimating pro- 
cedure actual monthly changes for each city as 
Thus, estimating error is 
constantly being removed as data are obtained for 


quarter can be calculated. 


they are obtained. 


all cities in the group. 


The estimating procedures described below for 
group I cities is the same for all city groups. In 
April when New York and Detroit are the group I 
cities priced, the average relative change in rent 


for these two cities from March to April is used 
for the other four group I cities. 


May. 


alone, and to arrive at a new March-April estimate 
for Chicago and Boston. At the same time, 


Washington and Cleveland represent the April- 


May movement for group I cities. By June, 
when Chicago and Boston are priced and their 
relative changes in rent calculated for March to 
April, April to May, and May to June, informa- 
tion for March to April is available for all six 
cities in group I, April to May data for four 
cities, and May to June data for only two cities. 
Thus, in June, the estimating error for March- 
April has been entirely eliminated. The April- 
May estimating error will be completely re- 
moved with the July pricing of New York and 
Detroit, and so on. 

The estimates for each city group are then com- 
bined to obtain the 34-large city estimated rent 
index. 

Since the introduction of this estimating pro- 
cedure there has been little variation between the 
estimated published index and a recalculated index 
based on final reports for each city. Between 
January 1947 and June 1948, the variations ex- 


In May, when 
Washington and Cleveland are the group I cities 
priced, the relative changes in these two cities 
are calculated for March to April, and April to 
Information for four cities is thus avail- 
able for March to April, and the average of these 
four relatives of rent change is used to adjust the 
previous estimate based on New York and Detroit 





a 


ceeded one-half of 1 index point in only 1 mont), 
and two-tenths of 1 index point in 4 months 
There was only one-tenth of 1 index point varia. 
tion in 7 months, and no variation in the remaip. 
ing 7 months. Because all individual city indexes 
are final and these slight variations have no 
appreciable effect on the “all items” index, the 
Bureau does not publish revised rent indexes fo; 
the 34 cities combined. 


New Unit Bias 


To obtain price changes for identical qualities 
of housing the price changes for identical dwellings 
are measured. One of the limitations arising 
from this procedure is that although new units 
are represented in the rent samples continually, 
the initial introduction of these units does not 
reflect the differential in price between new units 
and the average rent for existing housing of 
identical quality. The present procedure of 
“linking in’’ new units thus results in some under- 
statement of change in rent for the same quality 
of housing. However, to reflect the differences 
in contract rents between existing and new hous- 
ing, without taking into account differences in 
quality, would be inconsistent with the concept 
of the CPI and would introduce a significantly 
greater bias than pow exists. The limitation of 
the present procedure can be overcome only by 
the development of a technique for measuring 
the relative qualities of housing. The effect 
of the “new unit bias’”’ on the CPI rent index has 
generally been exaggerated, since there is a 
tendency to recall individual cases of excessive 
differences in rents between “new” and “old” 
dwellings without allowing for quality differences, 
or without evaluating the relative importance of 
new rental units to the total housing supply of 
the community. 

The Bureau has made an estimate of the ‘‘new 
unit bias” in the rent index and its effect on the 
total consumers’ price index during the war and 
postwar years to evaluate the possible extent of 
understatement of price changes from this source. 
An estimate of the total number of new rental 
dwellings was based on reports to the Bureau of 
all publicly financed dwellings and building per- 
mits for privately financed two-family and multi- 
family dwellings. Since some authorized permits 
are not utilized, this estimated number is a max!- 
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mum. In accordance with the usual method, all 
new single-family dweilings were considered as 
built for owner-occupancy. In recent years of 
extreme housing shortages and rent control, an 
even greater proportion of such dwellings were 
built for owner-occupancy than in earlier years. 
Some two-family and multifamily dwellings were 
probably owner-occupied, though this was as- 
sumea to have been offset by those few new single- 
family dwellings which were rented. An estimate 
was also made of the percentage difference in rents 
for new units as compared with the rents for 
existing units of the same quality. Since rentals 
for new construction were controlled by Federal 
rent regulations until June 1947, those units which 
entered the market prior to 1946 were assumed to 
have had rents 20 percent higher than the average 
for comparable existing housing.* 

Since new rental units were decontrolled in 
1947, rents for units authorized from January 
1947 to mid-1948 were assumed to have been 
100 percent above the rents for the same quality 
of existing housing. This assumption of a 100- 
percent differential was purposely made one- 
third higher than estimates of the Office of Hous- 
ing Expediter ’ in order to maximize the estimated 
new unit bias. Since the rentals for public 
housing units are set at levels equal to, or possibly 
less than, prevailing rents for comparable existing 
housing, in the estimate of “new unit bias’ no 
differential was allowed for new public housing 
units.® 

Estimates were prepared separately for the 
housing market area in each of the 34 large cities, 
and in only 6 cities was the estimated “new unit 
bias’ in the rent index from 1940 to mid-1948 

' This is considered by housing officials as the maximum average difference 
in rent for new and old housing of the same type, during this period. Rent 
control officials stated that rent ceilings for new rental dwellings were set at 
what constitutes the median in the range of rents for housing of the same 
quantity and quality with allowance for increased construction costs. See 
Rent Regulation for Housing, sec. 4, par. (e) and (f); see also Report of the 
President's Committee on the Cost of Living, 1945 (p. 362). In this report, 
the Committee estimated the new and converted unit bias in the CPI large 
city rent index as 1 percent but went on to say that “it may well be an over- 
generous allowance since in the light of the relative numbers of new and old 
dwelling units it implies an average rental of new units some 15 percent 
higher than that of old.” 

’ See testimony of Tighe E. Woods, Housing Expediter, hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Banking and Currency, U. 8. Senate, 80th Cong. 
2d sess. Part 1 (p.53). From reports by local rent control officials for 77 cities 
in 17 different States, “units newly constructed since February 1, 1947, 
which have uncontrolled rents, the average monthly rent was found to be 69 
percent higher than the average for comparable units under rent control.” 


*See Lanham Act as Amended, Public No. 849, 76th Congress, section 304; 
Manual of Policy and Procedure, section 3612 (2); Rent Regulation for Hous- 


oun 4, par. (g); and Report of President’s Committee on Cost o2 Living 


more than 5 percent, while in more than half the 
cities it amounted to less than 2 percent. For 
the 34 large cities combined the maximum esti- 
mated bias from this source was 2 percent in the 
rent index and 0.3 percent in the all-items index 
of the CPI. If similar allowances are made to 
account for additions of rental units through con- 
version and shift from the sales market, the 
estimate of new unit bias would amount to 4 per- 
cent in the rent index and 0.5 percent in the total 
all-items index. 

To adjust the rent index on the basis of such a 
general estimate might introduce an error con- 
siderably greater than the existing bias. The 
Bureau is currently investigating possible ways 
of defining qualities of housing which will permit 
an accurate measurement of the price differential 
between new and old housing of the same quality 
in order to provide a precise technique by which 
to adjust the index for new unit bias. 


Other Measurement Problems 


Inherent in the technique of measurement are 
other biases not necessarily all in the same direc- 
tion. Procedures for compensating for deprecia- 
tion through age in the quality of existing housing 
are limited to the requirement of periodic sample 
revisions, so that the rent samples represent all 
ages of dwellings and, therefore, all rates of de- 
preciation.? However, no attempt is made to 
reflect depreciation, or in some cases, apprecia- 
tion, as a price change. 

Also, the rent component does not take into 
account expenditures for repairs assumed by 
many tenants in a “‘landlord’s’”’ market. But this 
is also true during the down-swing of the market 
cycle, when repair costs tend to revert from the 
tenant to the landlord and competitive redecora- 
tions reappear. Thus, the bias is not always in 
the same direction; that is, during a “landlord’s”’ 
market, the index tends to understate the increase 
in redecorative and repair costs to the tenant, 
whereas in a “tenant’s’’ market, the index tends 
to understate the decrease in redecorative and 
repair costs to the tenant. 

Since rental reports are obtained directly from 
tenants on a confidential basis, violations of the 
rent regulations and over-ceiling rentals are fre- 





In this connection it should be recognized that depreciation of rental 
property to tenants is not of the same nature or magnitude as the ““value’’ 
depreciation of rental property to its owner. 
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quently reported. During the period June 15- 
November 15, 1947, the proportion of homes in 
the rent samples having rent increases was almost 
twice as large as the percentage of increases au- 
thorized by the Office of Rent Control, in 11 
cities where this comparison was made. The in- 
dex, however, does not take account of premiums 
required by some landlords when they rent to 
new tenants. 

The procedure adopted in the revision of the 
index in the 1930’s for imputing changes in home- 
owner maintenance costs to changes in rent was 
based on the assumption that factors which cause 
rental change are similar to the elements which 
determine home-owner maintenance costs, i. e., 
interest rates, taxes, insurance, and repairs. 
Therefore, movements of prices for home-owner 
maintenance items would generally parallel the 
movement of rents. This was found to be true in 
a limited test in a period free from price and rent 
controls."° The extent of similarity in these 
movements during the current period of control 
over rerts but not over items of owner-maintenance 
costs, has not been measured. 

With the great increase in home-ownership 
during and after the war, it has become more im- 
portant to measure separately the prices of items 
required to maintain owner-occupied homes. 
Plans for the development of such a technique 
are presently being considered by the Bureau. 
Of course, many items of home-owner mainte- 


© Changes in homeowner maintenance costs were included in the Cost of 
Living Indexes for Federal Employees from 1928 to 1933. See Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1934: Changes in the Cost of Living of Federal Em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia. 


i , 


nance costs, such as fuel, light, refrigeration, anq 
housefurnishings, are included in the other com. 
ponents of the CPI index. Although repair anq 
replacement prices have risen sharply, some de. 
ferment of these costs has occurred and items such 
as interest, taxes, and insurance have had rela. 
tively small increases. 

In summary, it is evident that the limitation: 
of an index designed to measure price for the same 
quantity and quality of housing arise out of the 
complexity and uniqueness of the housing com- 
modity. Development of a technique to define 
measurable factors which differentiate the varioys 
qualities of housing and which are applicable to 
mass surveys will provide the means for refining 
this component of the Bureau’s consumers’ price 
index. 





New Weekly Index of 
Wholesale Prices 


Tue Bureau or Lasor Statistics new weekly 
wholesale price index was issued on a current basis 
in November 1948. A description of the index 
and data for the period January 1947 through 
March 1948 were presented in the Monthly 
Labor Review for September 1948; the table 
below gives the indexes in this series for Apri 
through June 1948. Data from July to the cur- 
rent date are presented in table D-8 in the 
Current Labor Statistics section (p. 132). 


New series of weekly wholesale price indexes, April—October 1948 
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Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours?” 


Portal Act—Compensable Activities. In an im- 
portant decision,’ a circuit court of appeals 
considered the application of section 2 of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act to “nonportal’’ activities 
during scheduled working hours. Section 2 
provides that an employer shall be relieved of lia- 
bility for failure to pay minimum wages and 
overtime compensation under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to cover employee activities en- 
gaged in prior to May 14, 1947, which were not 
made compensable by the employment contract 
or by a custom or practice at the place of 
employment. 

Night switchboard operators of local telephone 
exchanges were required to be on duty in their 
employer’s building from 9 p. m. to 8 a. m. 
6 nights a week. By their contracts of employ- 
ment they were paid for only 9 of the 11 hours. 
The other 2 hours were termed “sleeping time.” 
An operator was required to stay in the switch- 
board room during the whole 11 hours, but the 
employer furnished a cot on which she might 
sleep. After about midnight, when calls became 
less frequent, the operator would usually leave the 
board and sleep on the cot; when a call came 
through the exchange she was awakened by a 
mechanical device that caused a bell to ring. 


' Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8S. Department of Labor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judical and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the exist- 
ence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

’ This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

* Central Missouri Telephone Co. v. Conwell (U. 8. ©. ©. A. (8th), 
November 16, 1948.). 
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Long distance calls had to be recorded, and certain 
other calls also required tending of the switch- 
board. An operator might get several hours of 
uninterrupted sleep on many nights but be 
frequently awakened on certain other nights. 

In a suit by the operators for overtime com- 
pensation for the 2 hours “sleeping time,” the 
employer claimed relief from liability under 
section 2 of the Portal Act, since the contract of 
employment made such time not compensable. 
The court held that such time was compensable 
within the meaning of the act; that Congress, in 
passing the act, had merely intended to relieve 
employers from unexpected liability for portal-to- 
portal activities before and after scheduled work- 
ing hours and to nullify the effect of certain court 
decisions that had created such a liability. The 
court held that the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
not so modified as to make it necessary in an 
action to recover compensation for time actually 
devoted to the normal work for which the em- 
ployee was employed, to plead an express written 
contract or a practice or custom. 


Exemption of Railroad Employees. The Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals held * that employees of 
a weighing and inspection bureau maintained by a 
group of railroads were exempt from the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, under section 13 
(b) (2), which exempts employees of railroads. 

The bureau was one of six maintained by the 
railroads to perform services which could be 
rendered more efficiently by united than by 
individual effort. It promoted, through inspec- 
tion and supervision, the uniform packing, mark- 
ing, weighing, and classification of freight. It was _ 
neither a corporation nor a partnership, but by its 
articles of association, was under the control of 
an executive committee composed of officials of 
member railroads. Its 170 employees were paid 
from funds of the railroads handled by an account- 
ing and treasury department provided for the six 
bureaus. 

In holding that the employees were exempt, the 
court pointed out that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recognized their status as railroad 
employees for the purpose of granting them free 
travel passes on the railroads. Their wages were 
comparable to those of other railroad employees. 
Employees of a similar association had been held 





4 McComb v. Southern Bureau (U. 8. C. C. A. (4th), November 5, 1948). 
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subject to the Railway Labor Act. The history 
of the exemption granted by section 13 (b) (2) 
was held to indicate that Congress intended the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to have exclu- 
sive power to regulate the hours of all railroad em- 
ployees, so that there would be no division of 
responsibility in supervision of railroad operations. 
The court pointed out that railway workers had 
always been exempt from labor legislation of 
general application. 


Labor Relations 


Restraint or Coercion. A recent ruling * of the 
National Labor Relations Board further con- 
sidered the application of section 8 (b) (1) (A) of 
the National Labor Relations Act as amended by 
the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. 
This section makes it an unfair labor practice for a 
labor organization to restrain or coerce employees 
in the exercise of their right to engage in or refrain 
from certain collective-bargaining activities listed 
in section. 7. 

Discharge of a worker in a shoe factory precipi- 
tated a strike. The stoppage was apparently 
unauthorized by the local of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which had been recognized by 
the employer in an agreement containing a no- 
strike clause, but had never been certified as 
bargaining agent by the NLRB. Shortly after 
the stoppage began, a committee composed of 21 
workers was formed, which quickly assumed 
leadership of the strike. 

It was alleged that the strike was an attempt to 
dissolve the recognized local union and abrogate 
an existing bargaining contract and was therefore 
in itself coercive. The Board refused to hold to 
such an interpretation of section 8 (b) (1) (A), on 
the ground that Congress had not thereby in- 
tended to outlaw any strike itseif, but had only 
intended to forbid coercive methods of carrying 
on a strike. 

The threat of a member of the committee to 
run the representative of the local out of town, 
and a threat of a discharged striker to ‘‘get’’ any- 
body replacing her were held to be too indefinite 
and not sufficiently immediate to be considered 
coercive. Assemblage of a crowd of about 200 
persons near the plant during the strike was held 
not to be coercive, althouth accompanied by 





' In re Perry Norvell Co. (80 NLRB No. 9-CB-3, November 10, 1948). 


vigorous denunciation of strikebreakers, gine, 
there was no interference or attempt to interfere 
with ingress or egress. The fact that on anothe; 
occasion a nonstriker felt that she was forced to 
walk around a block of eight strikers to get into 
the plant was held not to show coercion. Hoy. 
ever, certain threats of bodily harm and actyg] 
assaults upon nonstrikers were held unlawful. 

The strike committee was responsible, the board 
held, for acts of violence of its members, but not 
for acts of nonmember strikers. It had been 
formed “to look out for the welfare of shoe workers 
on strike.”” Each committee member, the Board 
held, was authorized to act on behalf of the 
committee and acts of coercion were held to come 
within the scope of their authority to carry out 
the strike. It was held by the Board to be a 
“representative committee” and thus a “labor 
pn pe ycil within the meaning of section 2 (5) 
and therefore capable of committing unfair labor 
practices. However, the Board held that rank 
and file strikers possessed no such presumption of 
authority to act on committee’s behalf. The fact 
that they were adherents to its cause did not make 
them its agents. 

A national union to which the committee be- 
came affiliated was held not to be responsibie for 
the coercive practices. Its agents had given the 
committee advice as to publicity and other matters 
and had addressed groups of employees. But the 
direction and control of the strike was always in 
the hands of the committee and there was no evi- 
dence that the national union either knew of or 
participated in the acts of coercion. 


Union Security. The NLRB® ruled that a union 
shop contract in effect but not authorized by an 
election pursuant to section 9 (e) of the amended 
National Labor Relations Act cannot act as a bar 
to proceedings brought by another union seeking 
to be certified as bargaining representative. 
The contract in this case provided for a union 
shop on a 15-day basis and for maintenance of 
membership and check-off of union dues, appar- 
ently without written authorization. Since the 
union having the contract had not complied with 
the filing and non-Communist affidavit provisions 
of the act, it could not have secured a union shop 
election under section 9 (e). The Board stated 
that the contract was illegal, even if no action was 





* In re C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg Co. (80 NLRB No. 36, November 5, 
1948). 
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taken under it, since it did not satisfy the condi- 
tions laid down for a union shop in section 8 (a) (3) 
and the mere existence of such an agreement acted 
gs a restraint upon those desiring to refrain from 


ynion activities. The mere execution of the com- 
ulsory check-off provision was also held illegal. 

Section 14 (b) of the amended National Labor 
Relations Act provides that its union shop provi- 
sions shall not apply to States in which union- 
security agreements are prohibited. Previously, 
the NLRB held ? that a union shop unit could not 
include employees working in such a State. More 
recently it ruled *® that section 14 (b) does not 
apply where a State regulates, but does not pro- 
hibit, union-security agreements. Therefore, al- 
though the State law placed more drastic restric- 
tions on such agreements than did Federal laws, 
the Federal law was held to control. The Board 
pointed out that the ordinary meaning of the word 
“prohibit”? used in section 14 (b) did not include 
regulation. 

The case involved employees of an interstate 
bus company engaged in continuous travel between 
States which, respectively, permit without restric- 
tion, regulate, or prohibit union-shop agreements. 
The Board held that in deciding whether an 
employee was or was not in a State prohibiting 
union-shop agreements depended upon their work 
headquarters. The provisions of any agreement 
between employer and employees, it was pointed 
out, will be effectuated in the States where they 
have their headquarters. 


Secondary Boycotts. A number of recent cases deal 
with so-called secondary boycotts. 

A circuit court of appeals affirmed® a lower 
court decree which enjoined various unions from 
circulating a ‘‘we do not patronize’’ list and engag- 
ing in picketing with the purpose of preventing a 
builder from dealing with a prefabricated-house 
manufacturer, whose employees were on strike. 
The unions contended that their peaceful picketing 
and circulation of a blacklist was protected by the 
first amendment, which guarantees freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly, and by section 8 (c) 
of the act, which provides that expressions of views 
without threat of reprisal or force or promise of 
benefit do not constitute an unfair labor practice. 





"In re Giant Food Shopping Center (77 NLRB No. 133). 

' In re Northland Greyhound Lines (80 NLRB No. 60, November 12, 1948). 
* United Carpenters v. Sperry (U.S. C. C. A. (10th), November 2, 1948). 
“See Monthly Labor Review, March 1948 (p. 308). 





The court stated that a blacklist confined to the 
name of the employer primarily engaged in the 
controversy or labor dispute, and the premises of 
such employer, came in the category of protected 
free speech. But the free speech guaranty, the 
court held, does not protect peaceful picketing 
that is used as a means of waging a secondary boy- 
cott which has the effect of substantially burdening 
commerce. While the builder’s activities were 
essentially local—he obtained all his materials 
inside the State—they were held to be of such 
character, bearing such relation to interstate com- 
merce, that a blacklist compelling him to cease 
doing business with the prefabricator was an unfair 
labor practice within the meaning of the act. If 
the secondary boycotts directed at the prefabri- 
cator were extended sufficiently, the court held, 
they would necessarily affect the flow of commerce. 

A district court held ™ that a local farm labor 
union could be enjoined from participating in a 
secondary boycott or strike, although the union 
was composed of agricultural workers who were 
not employees within the meaning of [section 2 
(3) of] the amended National Labor Relations Act 
and could therefore not bring unfair labor practice 
charges against their employer. The court held 
that, while the farm-labor union might not be a 
labor organization within the meaning of [section 
2 (5) of] the act, since it was composed of exempt 
employees, it was an agent of a labor organization, 
and was, therefore, capable of committing unfair 
labor practices. It was held to be the agent of its 
international affiliate, part of the membership of 
which were not exempt from provisions of the 
act. The local union, the court stated, was 
governed by the constitution and bylaws of the 
international, and its affairs were conducted by an 
officer of the international. 


Prohibition of Strike Where Another Union is 
Certified. The Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld * the constitutionality of an injunction 
enforcing section 8 (b) (4) (C) of the amended 
Natoral Labor Relations Act. This section makes 
it an unfair labor practice for a union to engage in 
a strike or boycott to compel an employer to recog- 
nize or bargain with it, if another union has been 
certified as bargaining representative of bis 





" Le Baroa vy. Kern County Farm Labor Union (U. 8. D. C., 8. D. Cailif., 
July 3, 1948). 

13 Douds vy. Retail Wholesale Department Store Union (U. 8. C. C. A. (2d), 
November 8, 1948). 
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employees. The Board had filed a petition for an 
injunction against a union which was encouraging 
employees of a retail store to strike with the object 
of compelling the employer to recognize the union 
as bargaining agent. Another union had already 
been certified by the Board. The injunction 
proceedings were brought pursuant to section 
10 (1) of the act, which provides for the issuance 
of injunctions against certain unfair labor practices. 

The union contended that section 10 (1) was un- 
constitutional—that it gave the district court non- 
judicial powers by conferring on it jurisdiction to 
lend its aid to an administrative body; and that 
there was no case or controversy involved which 
gave Federal courts jursidiction under the Consti- 
tution. The court rejected these arguments, stat- 
ing that the case involved a dispute to be resolved 
under the direct provisions of the statute. “It 
did not cease to be a dispute because the ultimate 
decision on the merits would not rest with the 
court.’”’ Numerous instances were cited in which 
courts had aided the exercise of jurisdiction by an 
adminfstrative body. Since the union had waived 
its right to argue on the merits of the controversy, 
it was not deprived by the injunction, without due 
process of law, of a right to a hearing. 


Injunction in Behalf of Private Party Denied.— 
Another district court held ® that the provisions 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932 still limit 
injunctions by private parties against union activi- 
ties, although such activities may be violations of 
a collective-bargaining agreement. A majority of 
the courts have so held. 

A collective-bargaining agreement between long- 
shoremen and employers was interpreted by a 
declaratory judgment of a court to give employers 
the right to assign more than 8 men out of agroup 
of 20 for work inside a vessel in loading and un- 
loading. Some union members refused to abide 
by the agreement as interpreted. The effect of 
their refusal was to prolong the operation and 
leave a portion of the gang standing idle on the 
deck. The employer asked for an injunction re- 
straining the recalcitrant union members from re- 
fusing to obey orders or from working in the long- 
shore industry anywhere in the Port of New York, 
and restraining the union from ratifying such dis- 





4 Alcoa Steamship Co. ¥. McMahon (U.S. D. C., 8. D. N. Y., November 
5, 1948). 








ee 


obedience and from receiving dues of recalcitran; 
members. 

The court held that there was clearly a labo, 
dispute within the meaning of the Norris], 
Guardia Act. While Congress in the Labor Map. 
agement Relations Act of 1947 authorized syjj; 
against violators of collective agreements, the legis. 
lative history of the act was held to indicate tha 
Congress had not intended to withdraw the p. 
strictions of the Norris-La Guardia Act in sy} 
proceedings. 


Representation and Elections. Reversing a pr. 
vious decision,"* the NLRB ruled © that a petition 
by a union for representation as bargaining agent 
need not show that the union had requested 
recognition and that such request had been rm. 
fused by the employer. Section 9 (c) (1) of the 
amended act provides that the Board shall investi. 
gate such a petition when it alleges that a sub- 
stantial number of employees wish to be repr. 
sented “and that their employer declines to 
recognize their representative as the representative 
defined in section 9 (a).’”’ The Board pointed out 
that the original act contained no such provision, 
and that, while certain procedures had been 
developed in the investigation of petitions, they 
were never looked upon as jurisdictional require- 
ments. It was held that the new provisions 
enacted in 1947 merely listed in detail the features 
of a union’s petition as opposed to an employer's 
petition; that Congress would have been more 
explicit if it had intended such stipulations to be 
hard and fast jurisdictional requirements. More- 
over, it was pointed out that, if refusal of the 
employer to recognize the union were made 4 
condition of granting the petition, no union 
recognized by the employer could ever be certified 
under section 9 (b). Congress had _ intended 
section 8 (b) (4) (C) of the act to prevent “union 
raiding,’ but this provision was applicable only 
if another union had been certified. A literal 
interpretation of section 9 (c) (1) would nullify 
the intent of Congress in enacting section 8 () 
(4) (C). Two Board members dissented, on the 
ground that the ruling disregarded the plail 


meaning of section 9 (c) (1). 





“ In re Advance Pattern Co. (79 NLRB No. 30, August 27, 1948). 
1 In re Advance Pattern Co. (80 NLRB No. 10, October 28, 1948). 
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Diserimination—Economic Strikers. An  eco- 
nomic strike by employees in certain bargaining 
ynits so interfered with activities as to prevent 
other employees at the struck plants from working. 
The employer gave to employees who were willing 
to return to work during the stoppage a ‘“‘contin- 
yous service credit’’ for the period of the strike. 
The credit was not a condition of employment, 
but was to serve as a basis for determination 
of benefits such as seniority, vacations, and pen- 
sions. No such credit was given to the strikers. 

The Board ruled * that the denial of vacation 
‘and pension benefits to strikers was not discrimi- 
nation in regard to condition and tenure of employ- 
ment. Vacation and pension benefits were con- 
sidered wages, and an employer could not be 
expected to finance an economic strike against 
him by paying wages to the strikers for work not 
performed. The case of the nonstrikers who could 
not work was held to be different; even though 
they did no actual work, they were willing to work 
and were considered as stand-by workers subject 
to call at all times and compensable as a matter 
oflaw. Also, it was pointed out that an employer 
should be able to compensate nonstrikers for loss 
of time, so as to keep intact his working force. 

The Board ruled that the employer’s refusal to 
credit strikers with seniority for the strike period 
was in another category and was discriminatory. 
It pointed out that seniority is only a relative mat- 
ter and that failure to credit seniority to some 
workers, while continuing the seniority of others, 
necessarily changed the prestrike relative seniority 
status of strikers as opposed to nonstrikers. Loss 
of seniority increased the strikers’ vulnerability to 
lay-off or discharge and thus had a definite effect 
on their tenure of employment. 





Veterans Reemployment 


War Production Employment Not Temporary— 
Demotion Without Cause. <A circuit court of ap- 
peals decided ” that a veteran was entitled to 
damages for demotion within a year after his 
reinstatement. 

The employer contended that, since the veteran 
was first employed during a period of war produc- 
tion expansion at the plant, he held a temporary 
position and had no reemployment rights. The 
court was willing to take judicial notice of the 


— 





" In re General Electric Co. (80 NLRB No. 90, November 22, 1948). 
" Foor y. Torrington (U. 8. C. C. A. (7th), November 11, 1948). 


situation of industry during the war, but it held 
that the position of the veteran was not temporary. 
It pointed out that bearings, in the manufacture of 
which the veteran was engaged, have a peacetime 
as well as a wartime use. When the veteran ap- 
plied for reinstatement, his old position was in 
fact available, in spite of such shrinkage as had 
occurred in demand for the product. Further, 
when he was subjected to the transfer which he 
claimed was an improper demotion, his place was 
filled by another employee. Therefore, the court 
stated, it could not be said that the veteran was 
without reemployment rights. 

During the year after his reinstatement, the 
veteran was working at a craft, the members of 
which alone had certain skills that the employer 
needed to break a production bottleneck in an- 
other position, to which the employer transferred 
the veteran, along with nonveteran employees. 
He filled their original positions with employees 
having less seniority. At the piece rate for the 
new position, the veteran could not earn per hour 
as much as he had been earning. The court 
therefore decided that the transfer constituted a 
demotion, which, if without cause, was a dis- 
charge not proper within the reemployment 
statutes. 

The union contract provided that, so far as 
qualifications and ability permitted, seniority 
reckoned from the date of original hiring was to 
prevail. It was proved that in actual practice, 
transfers and demotions were based on straight 
seniority. The employer contended that the 
demotion was based on the contract, which was 
to be considered binding on the veteran, since it 
did not discriminate against veterans. However, 
the employer failed to prove that all other em- 
ployees in the veteran’s old position had greater 
seniority. ‘The demotion was held by the court 
to violate not only the contract, but also the 
veteran’s statutory seniority rights, since he was 
replaced by an employee of less seniority. In any 
conflict between even a nondiscriminatory con- 
tract and the reemployment statutes, said the 
court, the statute prevails. 

As to the existence of “cause” apart from the 
contract, the court noted that the demotion was 
not based on any action of the veteran and that 
the employers’ business had suffered no severe 
economic reverse requiring abolition of the 
position the veteran held. It conceded that the 
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employer had in good faith exercised his business 
judgment in making the transfer and in addition 
had had approval of the War Labor Board. 
These things do not constitute cause which could 
make the demotion lawful. 


Reemployment Rights of Checkweighmen. A 
veteran’s right to be restored to the position of 
checkweighman of a coal mine was recently 
considered “ by a district court. The State law 
provided that checkweighmen were to be elected for 
a year at a time and were to revert at the end of a 
year to their former positions with the employer 
(the mine operator). At the end of his term, 
a checkweighman does not have the right to hold 
over until the election of a successor. The persons 
who elect the checkweighmen and pay their wages 
under this law are the coal Joaders and machine- 
men, rather than all members of the local union. 
The veteran had served over 10 months of the 
year for which he was elected, when he left the 
position to enter the service. He sought reinstate- 
ment fer the balance of his term. During his 
absence other persons had been elected as check- 
weighmen and the position was filled at the time 
of his application. 

The court dismissed the action against the union, 
on the ground that the union was not the employer 
of checkweighmen under the procedures prescribed 
by the State law. In addition, the veteran had no 
reemployment rights, in the court’s opinion, be- 
cause under the reemployment statutes, his posi- 
tion as checkweighman was a temporary one. 
The court rejected the argument that the position 
of checkweighman was established and perma- 
nent, and emphasized the fact that the term of 
office was for a definite and relatively short period. 
Lacking any assurance from custom, contract, or 
reasonable expectation that the veteran’s tenure 
would continue beyond his term, the court said, 
the veteran must be considered as hoiding a 
temporary position. 

A circuit court of appeals had previously held ™ 
that an elective position was not temporary within 
the meaning of the reemployment statutes, al- 
though its term was limited and continuance was 
subject to reelection. 





1% Mouell v. United Mine Workers (U.S. D. C., D. of W. Va., October 8, 
1948). 

Houghton v. Teras State Life Insurance Co., Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1048 (p. 650). 
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Decisions of State Courts 


California—Picketing to Compel Selective Hiring 
Illegal. Certain pickets were adjudged by a lowe, 
court to be guilty of contempt for violating an jp. 
junction prohibiting the picketing of a certgjp 
store to compel the selective hiring of Negrp 
clerks. The pickets expressed the desire of cor. 
tain labor unions to see that Negro clerks wer, 
hired in a number proportionate to the number of 
Negro customers. The picketing was peacefy| 
and orderly, without threat of force or violence 
An appeal to the State Supreme Court contended 
that the injunction against the picketing cop. 
stituted an unlawful violation of the guaranty of 
freedom of speech. The State supreme court 
held * that the injunction was valid and that the 
picketing to compel the selective hiring of Ne. 
groes was unlawful, since it was picketing for ay 
unlawful objective. The court pointed out that, 
if the store had yielded to the demands of the 
union, there would have been in effect a closed 
union in favor of the Negro race among a certain 
proportion of the employees. Such a closed 
union would be no more lawful than a closed 
union in favor of white employees. Such an ar- 
bitrary discrimination upon the basis of race or 
color had previously been prohibited by the court.” 
Not all peaceful picketing, the court stated, was 
guaranteed as free speech, but only that in 
pursuance of a lawful objective. 

3 Two justices dissented in separate opinions, on 
grounds which included the following: (1) There 
was no discrimination in favor of Negroes, but 
merely an attempt to secure equality for them. 
(2) A closed shop or union, was not involved; the 
picketing union had others than Negroes as mem- 
bers; and a half-closed shop was not the same as a 
closed shop. (3) The decision of the majority will 
prevent the only effective method of protest 
against racial discrimination in regard to hire of 
employees. (4) The public policy of the State 
was the same as that embodied in the Norris 
LaGuardia Act, limiting the power of the courts to 
grant injunctions in labor disputes. (5) Picketing 
is a form of free speech which should not be pre- 
vented in the absence of a clear and present danger 
of substantive evil. By differentiating picketing 





% Flughes v. Superior Court (Calif. Supreme Ct., November 1, 1948). 
31 James v. Marinship Co., 25 Cal. (2d) 721 (1944). 
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from other forms of communication, the union’s 
right to publicize the dispute was unreasonably 


interfered with. 


California—State Court Jurisdiction to Enforce 
Taft-Hartley Act. A union picketed a drug store 
which had discharged employees that became 
members of the union and had rejected a collective- 
bargaining agreement. The employer petitioned 
the State court to enjoin the picketing as unlawful 
under the Labor Management Relations Act. The 
lower court issued an injunction restraining various 
activities, such as a secondary boycott, that were 
made unlawful by the act. A picket was adjudged 
guilty of contempt of the order. 

On appeal the State supreme court * held that 
the picketing was not for an objective which was 
prohibited under State law. It held that the 
State court was without jurisdiction to restrain 
unfair labor practices under the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, which was stated to be the 
exclusive province of the NLRB. The Board, 
although it had previously denied a petition by 
the employer that the union be certified, had not 
thereby divested itself of jurisdiction over unfair 
labor practices of the union which affected inter- 
state commerce. 


Minnesota—Labor Unions—Transter of Funds. 
A local paper workers union, at a regular meeting 
in 1918, established a sick relief fund called the 
Sick Relief Association. A burial benefit fund 
was added in 1933. Two years later a set of 
bylaws was adopted for both funds. The bylaws 
apparently only formalized established practice. 
The funds were really a part of the local union’s 
funds. All benefits came from regular union dues 


"% In re De Silva (Calif. Supreme Ct., November 16, 1948). 





and were granted at regular union meetings. 
According to the bylaws, the fund was established 
for the benefit of members of the local whose dues 
either were paid up or were not more than 60 
days in arrears. 

In 1946, some members having become dis- 
satisfied with the local, which was affiliated with 
an AFL international, the workers voted in an 
NLRB election to select a woodworkers union 
(CIO) as their bargaining representative. Five 
days later the members of the paper workers local 
voted by a large majority to amend the bylaws of 
the benefit funds to allow benefits to persons who 
were not members of the paper workers local, and 
to transfer the funds to another association. <A 
minority protested that the transfer was illegal. 
Shortly afterward, a majority of the members of 
the paper workers local transferred their member- 
ship to the woodworkers. 


The State supreme court held * that even a 
majority of the members of the local had no right 
to transfer the benefit funds. The establishment 
of such a fund was deemed to constitute a contract 
between all the members of the union as to the use 
to be made of it. The general rule of unin- 
corporated associations was held to be that the 
majority cannot withdraw funds from the associa- 
tion if a minority dissents. The court pointed 
out that the members who left the paper workers 
union did so of their own free will. When they 
contributed to the fund through their dues, they 
might have foreseen that some day they might 
withdraw. Therefore, whatever enrichment was 
conferred on the minority who remained members 
was conferred without fraud or any factor justify- 
ing intervention by a court. 





% Liggett v. Koivunen (Minn. Supreme Ct., October 29, 1948). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





November 12, 1948 


Tue NationaL Lasor RELATIONS Boarp, in the case of 
Northland Greyhound Lines, Inc. and Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Local Division 1160 (AFL), held that 
section 14 (b) of the amended National Labor Relations 
Act precludes union-shop elections in States which pro- 
hibit the union shop, but does not preclude such elections 
in States which regulate the union shop. (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, vol. 23 LRRM, p. 1074.) 


November 13 


THREE “OPERATING” RAILROAD UNIONS—the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (Ind.), and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America (AFL)—signed an agree- 
ment with the operators providing for an hourly wage 
increase of 10 cents, for about 125,000 men, retroactive to 
October 16. 

On October 4, the same increase had been accepted by 
the other two “operating” unions—the Order of Railway 
Conductors of America (Ind.) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (Ind.). (Source: Labor, Oct. 9 and 
Nov. 20, 1948, and BLS records.) 


November 15 


Tus Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Cingrigrani v. B. H. Hubbert & Son, Inc., refused to review 
a lower court’s decision which had denied recovery of over- 
time pay and liquidated damages under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. By its action, the Supreme Court 
rejected its first opportunity to pass on the constitutional- 
ity of the Portal to Portal Act of 1947 (see Chron. item for 
June 7, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947). (Source: U. S. Law 
Week, vol. 17 LW, pp. 1071 and 3143.) 
On November 22, the Supreme Court in the case of Darr 
v. Mutual Life Insurance Co., refused to review a lower 
court’s decision which had held (1) that no employer shall 
be liable for any back pay claim under the FLSA of 1938, 
if he can prove he acted “‘in good faith in conformity with 
and reliance on’’ a ruling of some Federal labor-regulating 
agency, and (2) that a Federal court can disallow liquidated 
damages or can award less than the amount required under 
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the FLSA if the employer shows that he acted “in good 
faith and had reasonable grounds for believing” that jj, 
act or omission did not violate the law. (Source: U.g 
Law Week, vol. 17 LW, p. 3155.) 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers v. U. S., declined tg 
review a lower court’s injunction on May 10 (see Chrop 
item for May 10, 1948; MLR, June 1948) to prevent , 
Nation-wide railroad strike. (Source: U. S. Law Week, 
vol. 17 LW, p. 3143.) 


Tue 67TH ANNUAL AFL CONVENTION opened at Cincinnati, 
(Source: American Federation of Labor Weekly News 
Service, Nov. 16, 1948; for discussion, see p. 2 of this 
issue.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION (AFL) filed 
a statement of compliance with the court order (see Chron. 
item for Oct. 14, 1948, MLR, Dec. 1948) that the union 
should purge itself of contempt of court by showing that 
it had halted illegal activities. The union, according to 
the court, had insisted upon maintenance of a closed shop 
contrary to the terms of the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol, 
23 LRR, p. 67, and New York Times, Nov. 16, 1948.) 


November 16 


IT WAS ANNOUNCED that the officers of the National 
Maritime Union (CIO) will comply with the non-Con- 
munist affidavit requirements of the LMRA of 1947. 
This action was voted by the union’s membership by 3 to 
1. (Source: New York Times, Nov. 17, 1948, and CIO 
News, Nov. 29, 1948, p. 9.) 


November 20 


Tue CIO exEcuTIVE BOARD by a vote of 38 to 5 revoked 
the charter of the New York City CIO Council on the 
ground that this body had given “slavish adherence” to 
the Communist Party line. (Source: Washington Star, 
Nov. 21, 1948, and CIO News, Nov. 29, 1948, p. 14.) 


November 22 


Tue 10Tx CIO conveNTION opened at Portland, Oreg. 
(Source: CIO News, Nov. 22, 1948; for discussion, see 
p. 7 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB permirrep the Pacific American Shipowners 
Association to withdraw its earlier petition for a representa- 
tion election covering radio men on West Coast Ships. 

On December 6, William Green, AFL president, for- 
mally protested this unprecedented action. He stated 
that it allowed the American Radio Association (CIV) 
the privilege of negotiating and signing an agreement for 
marine radio officers in the Alaska Steamship Co. and 
Northland Transportation (Co.), who are members of 
the Radio Officers Union (AFL). (Source: AFL Weekly 
News Service, Dec. 7, 1948, and New York Times, Dec. 
7, 1948.) 
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November 23 


Tas NLRB, in the case of Boeing Airplane Co. and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Ind.), ordered the 
management to resume collective bargaining with the 
[AM local lodge and to offer full reinstatement to all 
employees who went on strike on April 22. The company’s 
refusal to bargain with the strikers had converted a strike 
for wages into one to compel an employer to cease an 
ynfair labor practice. (Source: NLRB release R-142, 


Nov. 23, 1948.) 


November 24 


Tas NLRB, in the case of United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America (CIO) and General Electric 
Co., ruled that the relative prestrike seniority of strikers 
and nonstriking employees must be maintained in making 
a strike settlement. If one group receives seniority credit 
for the stoppage period the same must be accorded to 
the other. (Source: NLRB release R-141, Nov, 24, 1948.) 


November 25 


THE FIRST AGREEMENT was reached in the West Coast 
shipping strike, which started on September 2 upon termi- 
nation of an 80-day anti-strike injunction (see MLR, 
Oct. 1948, p. 394; Nov. 1948, p. 517; and Dec. 1948, p. 
629). Shipping and waterfront employers and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) 
agreed to a wage increase of 15 cents an hour and other 
benefits. (Source: BLS records.) 

On December 6, after 95 days of idleness, shipping was 
restored. (Source: Washington Star, Dec. 6, 1948.) 


Tae NLRB orperep Local 74 of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters of America (AFL) and its business agent to 
cease inducing members of the local to engage in any work 
stoppage or boycott aimed at compelling any employer to 
stop doing business with the Ira A. Watson Co. (a chain 
store having branches in 7 States). The Board thus took 
jurisdiction in a secondary boycott case growing out of a 
strike of carpenters engaged in remodeling a home. It 
held that such work is local, but that the strike came within 
the scope of the LMRA of 1947 because it was aimed at a 
company clearly engaged in interstate commerce. (Source: 
NLRB release R-140, Nov. 25, 1948.) 


November 26 


THE END WAS ANNOUNCED of the 10-month strike of the 
International Airline Pilots Association (AFL) against 
National Airlines. James M. Landis, who mediated the 
dispute, stated that working conditions would approximate 
those existing prior to the stoppage. (Source: AFL 
Weekly News Service, Nov. 30, 1948.) 


November 29 


Tae operators and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (AFL), representing about 45,000 members, 
reached a settlement in the 18-day East Coast maritime 
strike (which had started November 10 as a wildcat strike 


and became official on November 12). Wage increases from 
13 to 19% cents an hour on straight-time rates and other 
benefits were authorized. (Source: Labor, Dec. 4, 1948; 
for discussion, see MLR, Dec. 1948, p. 630.) 

On November 9, to avert the strike scheduled at the 
expiration of the 80-day injunction period under the 
LMRA of 1947 (see Chron. item for Aug. 21, 1948, MLR, 
Oct. 1948), representatives of the ILA in New York had 
entered into a l-year agreement with operators (subject . 
to ratification by union members). Hourly wage increases 
were 10 cents (day) and 15 cents (night and week-end). 
(Source: New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 10, 1948.) 


Tue SecrReTARY oF Lapor, under the Public Contracts 
Act, determined prevailing minimum wages on public 
contracts in the heavy outerwear branch of the uniform 
and clothing industry, which includes the leather and 
sheep-lined jackets industry, to be 85 cents an hour (65 
cents for auxiliary workers); for the wool trousers branch 
the minimum wages fixed were 75 cents an hour (65 cents 
for auxiliary workers). (Source: Federal Register, vol. 
13, p. 7352.) 


November 30 


Tue 15TH ANNUAL Conference on Labor Legislation 
opened in Washington, D. C., with the Secretary of Labor 
presiding. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor release 849— 
554, Nov. 30, 1948; for discussion, see p. 15 of this issue.) 


December 2 


The NLRB, in the case of Kaiser-Frazer Parts Corp. and 
International Association of Machinists (Ind.), barred a 
union—which had obtained an overwhelming majority as 
bargaining agent in a Utah State board election—from 
the ballot in a Federal election for bargaining agent. The 
union had failed to comply with the non-Communist 
affidavit requirement of the LMRA of 1947. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 23, No. 13, Analysis, 
p. 25, and LRRM, p. 1176.) 


December 6 


Tue Supreme Court or THE UNiTep SrarTes, in the 
case of Vermilya-Brown Co., Inc. v. Connell, held that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 applies to policemen 
and firemen employed by a contractor to work on an out- 
lying defense base obtained under 99-year lease and 
executive agreement with the British Government. 
“Possession” covers areas over which the United States . 
has sole power, irrespective of ultimate sovereignty. 
(Source: U. S. Law Week, 17 LW, p. 4033.) 


December 10 


THe Rartway Lasor Executives AssociaTION, spokes- 
men for over a million employees, announced its intention 
of seeking amendments to the Railway Labor Act. ‘The 
Association particularly seeks to end the ban against the 
closed and union shop. (Source: New York ‘Times, 
Dec. 10, 1948.) 
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Special Reviews 


Labor Productivity Functions in Meat Packing. By Wil- 
liam H. Nicholls. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 256 pp., charts. $5. 

This study is concerned primarily with the fresh-pork 
operations of a large mid-western meat-packing plant 
during the years 1938 to 1940. The analysis considers 
the relations between labor inputs (measured in dollar-cost 
terms and in various alternative units) and the physical 
Throughout the statistical analysis 
(single equation) 


volume of output. 
the traditional multiple-regression 
approach is used. 

The analysis does attempt to make a limited but signif- 
icant contribution to the economic theory of the firm. 
Traditionally, labor inputs have been measured in terms of 
man-hours. Actually, man-hours have two dimensions, 
the number of workers and average hours per worker, each 
presumably subject to the law of diminishing physical 
productivity. Men and hours are substitutes for each 
other within certain limits and there is presumably some 
optimum (least-cost) combination of men and hours for 
any given output. The introduction of overtime wage 
rates might be expected to lead to the substitution of 
men for hours, in so far as technically possible, to obtain 
a new least-cost position. The theoretical basis for this 
particular problem and its relationship to the maintenance 
of flexibility for meeting fluctuations of output and un- 
certainty are spelled out in detail. 

For the particular plant under study, data were avail- 
able to estimate three important types of relationships: 
(1) the relationship between total weight of hogs processed 
and number of workers and average workweek per worker; 
(2) the relationship between hogs processed and total man- 
hours; and (3) the relationship between total pay rolls and 
hogs processed. 

Analysis of the data led the author to the following con- 
clusions: 

(1) The workweek being constant, total output is 


increased at a diminishing rate as successive additions 
are made to the labor force. 





Eviror’s Note.— Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 
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(2) The number of men remaining constant, sue. 
cessive increases in the length of the workweek (within 
a relatively narrow, “normal’”’ range) will increase out. 
put at a constant or slightly diminishing rate; and 

(3) Both men and hours being fully variable, suc. 
cessive increases in total man-hours will increase tota) 
output at a nearly constant rate. 


The author, like other workers in the field, experience, 
difficulty in preparing a suitable indicator of production. 
Measures based on quantity and value of product wer 
discarded because of the heterogeneity of product and the 
absence of appropriate information. The author, there. 
fore, fell back upon physical units of the principal ray 
material (live weight of hogs processed) as a measure of 
output for the multiplicity of finished products. 

—C. 8. K. 


Recent Analyses of Annual Wage Guarantees. By Ritg 
Ricardo Campbell. (Jn Quarterly Journal of Feo. 
nomics, Cambridge, Mass., August 1948, pp. 542-561, 
$1.25.) 

The author considers the different assumptions and 
analytical approaches behind the opposing beliefs set forth 
in three studies—those of A. D. H. Kaplan, Joseph L. 
Snider, and Advisory Board of U. 8S. Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion—which evaluate annual wage 
guarantees. Views on such questions as the effects of 
guarantee plans on consumption, employment, mobility 
of labor, and policies of individual firms are compared, as 
a basis for conclusions concerning such plans and their 
place in the economy. 

Although the three studies differ greatly in assumptions 
and methods, they do agree on at least five basic conclusions: 


(1) People who have an annual wage guarantee will 
be more economically secure than those who do not 
have such a guarantee. 

(2) Since under the past and present laws only a 
very few firms have ever maintained annual wage 
guarantees, widespread adoption of guarantees can- 
not, even with union pressure, be secured without 
government encouragement backed by changes in the 
law to give financial advantages to firms maintaining 
guarantees; or, in lieu of this, and some believe in 
addition to this, without actual government compul- 
sion of guarantees. 

(3) Maintenance of a given guarantee plan will 
affect different firms differently or, from another poiat 
of view, no one type of guarantee plan can be success- 
fully applied to all firms. (There is disagreement in 
what direction and to what degree firms’ policies will 
be affected.) 

(4) Adoption of guarantee plans will affect trade- 
union policies as well as company policies. 

(5) General adoption of guarantee plans will noi 
eliminate cyclical unemployment. (There is disagree- 
ment on whether it will tend to increase, decrease or 
have no effect at all on cyclical unemployment, but 
this is a question of degree not of complete or near 
elimination.) 


In discussing the effects of guarantees upon various 
aspects of the economy, including some not analyzed in 
the three studies considered, it is assumed that there 
only one kind of plan, that which may entail a larger pay 
roll. It becomes increasingly difficult, the writer points 


out, for an individual firm to maintain a guarantee as the 
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number of firms adopting such plans increases. - Further- 
more, although firms maintaining guarantees stabilize 
their employment, they do so at a lower level. In addi- 
tion, as each firm stabilizes its employment, it may upset 
the employment stability in firms buying the product. 
Widespread adoption of guarantees, the paper concludes, 
would mean an increase in economic security for the few 
at the expense of the many. 

Although guarantee plans seem to be feasible in some 
firms in seasonal industries, the area of their use is relatively 
very small. —E. L. B. 


Arbitration 


American Arbitration, its History, Functions, and Achieve- 
ments. By Frances Kellor. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1948. 262 pp. $3. 

History of American Arbitration Association and of its 
work over a 20-year period, with related information. 
The association was originally created (in 1926) for com- 
mercial arbitration, but in 1937 it set up a labor arbitra- 
tion system, which is briefly described in the book. 


Problems in Labor Arbitration. By J. Noble Braden. (Jn 
Missouri Law Review, Columbia, April 1948, pp. 
143-169; also reprinted.) 

The author, who is tribunal vice president of the 
American Arbitration Association, sets forth in this article 
some principles of commercial arbitration established by 
common law and statutory standards. He agrees that 
commercial and labor arbitration differ, but emphasizes 
that “all labor arbitrations are subject to the existing 
common law and statutory standards” and that a survey 
of commercial arbitration procedures affords an opportu- 
nity to study variations between it and labor arbitration 
procedures. 


Required Arbitration of Labor Disputes. By Bruce Roach 
and Edd Miller. Austin, University of Texas, 1947. 
158 pp., bibliography. (Publication No. 4737.) 50 
cents. 

An aid to be used in high-school debates on the subject 
of compulsory arbitration of labor disputes in all basic 
American industries. Consists of reprints of and excerpts 
from articles on both sides of the question. 


Selection and Tenure of Arbitrators in Labor Disputes. By 
Lois MacDonald. New York, New York University, 
Institute of Labor Relations and Social Security, 
1948. 51 pp. 

Based on an analysis of labor contracts and on informa- 
tion furnished by arbitrators, union officials, and em- 
ployers. The paper was reprinted from the proceedings 
of the First Annual Conference on Labor sponsored by 
the Institute of Labor Relations and Social Security, New 
York University (see book note under Industrial Relations, 
this issue of Monthly Labor Review). 


Discharge for Cause: A Study of Arbitration Awards in 
Cases of the New York State Board of Mediation, 
1987-46. By Myron Gollub. New York, State 


Department of Labor, Division of Research and 
Statistics, 1948. 
70 cents. 


88 pp. (Special Bull. No. 221.) 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ Cooperation in the Postwar Transition Period. 
By A. Wossner. (Jn Review of International Co- 
operation, London, July 1948, pp. 146-156; August 
1948, pp. 169-176.) 

The first article gives statistics on membership, number 
of shops, employees, and amount of business done by retail 
consumers’ cooperatives in countries of Europe, Asia, and 
America, the national cooperative movements of which are 
affiliated with the International Cooperative Alliance. 
The second article shows amount of business, value of 
production, number of employees, ete., of cooperative 
wholesales in the various countries. The statistics are 
for the years 1944—46, and are the first relatively complete 
figures issued since before World War II. 


Cooperative Apartment Housing. (In Harvard Law Re- 
view, Cambridge, Mass., September 1948, pp. 1407- 
1427. $1.) 

Discussion of advantages and disadvantages of coopera- 
tive (pseudo and genuine) apartments, mainly from the 
legal point of view. 


Handbook on Major Regional Farm Supply Purchasing Co- 
operatives, 1946-47. By Joseph G. Knapp and Jane 
L. Scearce. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative 
Research and Service Division, 1948. 45 pp., map; 
processed. (Miscellaneous Report No. 124.) 

Follows the pattern of previous annual reports, with 
detailed statistics for each of the 18 associations repre- 
sented. Several of these regional organizations, namely, 
those which handle consumer goods, are also included in 
the statistical reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


How to Organize a Co-op: A Guide to the Establishment of 
a Community Cooperative. By Jerry Voorhis and 
others. Chicago, Cooperative League of the U.S. A., 
1948. 34 pp., illus. $1. 

Contains sections on what cooperative service to under- 
take first, tools of organization, getting legally organized, 
and financing. A directory of regional and national co- 
operative federations in the United States is appended. 


How to Organize a Health Cooperative. By Russel K. 
Lewis. St. Paul, Minn., Health Center Services 
Committee, 1948. 126 pp., bibliography, charts. 

Includes chapters on the preliminary health survey, in- 
corporation of the association, membership drive, publicity 
program, prepayment contract, financing, planning and 
building a hospital, and the Cooperative Health Federation 
of America. Appendixes give summary descriptions of 
typical prepayment plans in small and large communities. 


Employment Management 


Company Rules—Aids to Teamwork. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1948. 56 pp. 
(Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 95.) 

Summarizes information from employee handbooks of 

300 companies concerning rules promoting health and 

safety of employees, protecting employees from annoyance, 
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ensuring a working force of good character, maintaining 
production, and other matters. Part of the report con- 
sists of a pictorial presentation of rules of individual 
companies. 


Current Trends in Personnel Management. By Robert D. 
Gray. San Francisco, California Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, Research Division, 1948. 10 pp.; 
processed. (Management Conference Report No. 


11.) $1. 


Interview Procedures and Employee Testing Methods. 
Chicago, Dartnell Corp., [19487]. Variously paged, 
bibliography; processed. (Report No. 537.) 


Working Hours, Vacations, Holidays, and Excused Absences. 
New York, Office Executives Association of New 
York, Ine., 1948. 21 pp. (Personnel and Training 
Series Research Project Report No. 3.) $2. 

Based on current data obtained from 143 firms, including 

a representative sample of 13 trade groups, in the New 

York area. 


Vacation, Sick Leave, Working Hours Practices in 118 
Texas Cities Over 5,000 Population. By W. Terrell 
Blodgett. Austin, University of Texas, Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 1948. 23 pp.; processed. (In- 
formation Bull. No. 1.) 


Guaranteed Wage 


The Case for the Guaranteed Annual Wage. By Mary T. 
Waggaman. New York, Paulist Press (for Social 
Action Department, N. C. W. C.), 1948. 33 pp., 
bibliography. 

Gives some findings from the studies by the Advisory 
Board of the U. 8. Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version and the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, reviews 
legislative attempts to promote wage guarantees, and 
presents viewpoints of various individuals, including 
representatives of labor unions and of the Catholic church. 


Guarantees of Wages and Employment. By L. B. Wheildon. 
Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 1947. 17 pp. (Vol. 1, 1947, No. 
22.) $1. 

Discusses new demands for employment security and 
the benefits claimed for experience with, and problems of, 
guaranteed wage plans. 


Industrial Accidents; Workmen’s Compensation 


1947 Accident Analysis [of] Member Plants of the Portland 
Cement Association. (In Annual Statistical Number, 
Accident Prevention Magazine, Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, 1948; 24 pp., paster, charts, 
illus.) 


Circular Saw Safety. By George Allen. (Jn Industrial 
Safety Survey, International Labor Office, Geneva, 
April-June 1948, pp. 43-48, illus. 50 cents.) 


Powder-Actuated Hand Tools. (In National Safety News, 
Chicago, November 1948, pp. 39, 40, et. seq. ; Industrial 
Data Sheet D-Gen. 34.) 

Outlines safety procedures for explosive devices which 


but recently have become prominent throughout industry 
These tools require operation by authorized worke, 
only, and rigid supervision of use. 


Subrogation Under Workmen’s Compensation Acts. py 
William B. Wright. New York, Central Book Cy. 
1948. xxxiii, 161 pp. $7.50. 

Analysis of rights of employers and employees to prose. 
cute damage claims against third parties, who are legally 
liable under existing workmen’s compensation acts, {o; 
injury or death. Includes a summary of “third party” 
statutory provisions as well as a comparison of principal 
provisions, by State. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A Comparison of 
Provincial Laws. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 
Legislation Branch, September 1948. 34 pp.; proc. 
essed. . 


Industrial Hygiene 


Studies on the Duration of Disabling Sickness, VII: Dy- 
ration Table for Specific Causes of Disability Among 
Male Workers. By W. M. Gafafer and others. (Jn 
Public Health Reports, Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, Washington, July 9, 1948, 
pp. 901-923, bibliography, charts; also reprinted. 

Based on reports from 17 industrial sick-benefit organi- 
zations, 1940-46. The other articles in this series are also 
available in reprint form. 


Chrome. Trenton, New Jersey Department of Health, 
Division of Industrial Health, [19487]. 7 pp. (In- 
dustrial Health Bull., Vol. 2, No. 10.) Free. 

One of a series of brief pamphlets dealing with individual 
industrial hazards (or related topics). 


American Standard Allowable Concentration of Manganese. 
New York, American Standards Association, Inc. 
1948. 4pp., bibliography. (Z37.6-1948.) 35 cents, 


Important Uses of Industrial Vision Tests and the Medical 
Director. By W. Gregory Morgan, M.D., and 
N. Frank Stump. (Jn Industrial Medicine, Chicago, 
July 1948, pp. 253-258, charts, illus. 75 cents.) 
Indicates the benefits, to one company and its employees, 
of industrial vision standards. 


The Practice of Industrial Medicine. By T. A. Lloyd 
Davies, M.D. London, J. & A. Churchill, Ltd., 1948. 
244 pp., bibliographies, charts. 
A textbook grounded in English industrial experience. 


Industrial Relations 


Industrial Relations Research Centers in West Coast Uni- 
versities. By Pacific Coast Labor Market Committee, 
Social Science Research Council. Stanford, Calif, 
Stanford University, Graduate School of Business, 
Division of Industrial Relations, 1948. 15 pp. 

Description of the origin, programs, major activities, 
publications, and areas of specialization and cooperation 
of five university industrial relations centers on the West 

Coast. 
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Proceedings of New York University First Annual Confer- 
ence on Labor: Issues in Collective Bargaining and 
Taft-Hartley Act. Edited by Emanuel Stein. Al- 
bany and New York City, Matthew Bender & Co., 
Inc., 1948. 639 pp. $7.50. 

The articles presented in this volume formed the basis 
of a series of lectures delivered at the conference (April 
97-30, 1948), and deal with problems considered to be of 
“immediate and practical interest to those actively en- 
gaged in labor relations.” Topics covered include the 
impact of the Taft-Hartley Act on industrial relations, 
determinants of wage policy, factors involved in labor ar- 
bitration, job evaluation and incentive wage programs, and 
determination of the proper area of collective bargaining. 
An appendix contains a table of references to sections of 
Federal statutes cited in the text. 


Collective Bargaining and the Concept of Contract. By 
Neil R. Chamberlain. (Jn Columbia Law Review, 
New York, September 1948, pp. 829-847. $1.) 


Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining—An Annotated Bibli- 
ography. Compiled by Selma P. Kessler. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, Labor Relations Council, 
1948. 50 pp. (Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining 
Series.) $1.50. 


Labor Clauses in Public Contracts. Sixth item on agenda— 
Report VI (1)—of International Labor Conference, 
32d session, Geneva, 1949. Geneva, International 
Labor Office, 1948. 35 pp. 25 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Technological Change Under Collective Agreements. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations 
Section, November 1948. 4 pp. (Selected Refer- 
ences, No. 24.) 10 cents. 


What Does Labor Want From Industry and Government—An 
Interview with Philip Murray. (In U. 8. News & 
World Report, Washington, November 26, 1948, 
pp. 36-41; also reprinted.) 


Industry Reports 


Wash- 
148 pp., 


Bituminous Coal Facts and Figures, 1948 Edition. 
ington, Bituminous Coal Institute, 1948. 
maps, charts, illus. 75 cents. 

First issue of a handbook which the Bituminous Coal 
Institute plans to supplement by future annual editions. 
This volume includes a 21-page section on labor bringing 
together Government statistics on employment, earnings, 
working hours, productivity, strikes, and fatal accidents 
in the bituminous coal industry for varying periods of 
years down to 1948. 


Revolution in Glassmaking: Entrepreneurship and Tech- 
nological Change in the American Industry, 1880-1920. 
By Warren C. Scoville. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1948. 398 pp., bibliography, charts, 
illus. 
The study emphasizes the organization and history of 
glass firms founded by the Toledo group of entrepreneurs. 
Two of the 10 chapters describe changes in technology, and 








another chapter relates to the control of labor and of mar- 
kets for products. A considerable amount of information 
is presented regarding the organization and activities of 
unions, changes in skills, and the wages of workers in the 
industry as compared with the levels and trends of wages 
in other industries. 


Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry. By William 
Foote Whyte. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1948. 378 pp., bibliography. $5. 

Based upon a year’s research, including some time spent 
working in different restaurant jobs, the author discusses 
the various human relations elements in supervision. Ina 
concluding chapter be indicates that employers in the 
industry should handle their personnel problems on the 
same high level that characterizes their handling of food 
production and service problems. 

Appendixes are devoted to methods used in obtaining 
the material for the book, an evaluation of the findings, 
and job attitudes of workers interviewed. 


Union-Management Cooperation in Millinery Manufactur- 
ing in the New York Metropolitan Area. By Paul F. 
Brissenden and John M. Keating. (/n Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., October 
1948, pp. 3-32. $1.25.) 


Le Commerce de la Chaussure en Suisse. Berne, Départe- 
ment Fédéral de l’Economie Publique, Commission 
d’Etude des Prix, 1948. 212 pp., charts. (48° 
Supplément de la Vie Economique.) 

Includes statistics of production, prices, employment, 
cooperative societies, exports, imports, and other aspects 
of the Swiss shoe industry. 


Labor Legislation and Court Decisions 


Overtime on Overtime: The Supreme Court Decision in the 
Bay Ridge Case. By Guy Farmer. (Jn Virginia 
Law Review, Charlottesville, October 1948, pp. 
745-768. $1.25.) 

The analysis of the decision is followed by discussions 
of alternative methods of computing overtime on overtime, 
types of premiums affected, past and future liability, and 
the possiblity of changes through legislative action. 


Précis de Législation Industrielle (Droit du Travail). By 
André Rouast and Paul Durand. Paris, Librairie 
Dalloz, 1948. 595 pp. 3d ed. 

Handbook on labor legislation in France. 


Istituzioni di Legislazione Sociale. By Lionello R. Levi. 
Milan, A. Giuffré, 1947. 249 pp. 2d ed. 

Subjects covered include not only compulsory social 
insurance but also vocational training and placement of 
workers, apprenticeship programs, conciliation of labor 
disputes, and trade-union programs for workers’ assistance, 
in Italy. 


A Statement of the Laws of Mexico in Matters Affecting 
Business in its Various Aspects and Activities. By 
Julian Bernal-Molina. Washington, Inter-American 
Development Commission, 1948. 161 pp.; processed. 
$10. 

Includes a summary of labor and social legislation. 
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Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 


Balancing the Books on T-H. (In Modern Industry, New 
York, October 15, 1948, pp. 54~—56, et seq., charts.) 
After a year’s operations under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
management finds labor relations little affected, according 
to the article. In support of this conclusion, earnings 
data of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, trade-union mem- 
bership and activities, and management opinions are cited. 


Our New National Labor Policy: The Taft-Hartley Act and 
the Next Steps. By Fred A. Hartley, Jr. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. and Modern Industry Magazine, 
1948. 240 pp. $2.85. 

This book, by one of the author’s of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, contains an account of the steps taken by Congress 
leading up to passage of the Act; an evaluation of its terms 
as they affect labor, management, and the public; a dis- 
cussion of developments under the law; and statements 
on both short-term and long-term goals of the new na- 
tional labor policy. 


Recent Decisions under the Labor Management Relations 
Act. (In N. A. M. Law Digest, National Association 
of Manufacturers, Washington, September 1948, pp. 
65-70.) 

Discussion of National Labor Relations Board decisions 
relating to union activities as well as those having broader 
application. The article was intended to supplement and 
to bring up to date analyses of decisions contained in the 
June 1947 and March 1948 issues of the same journal. 


Labor Organizations{and Activities 


American Labor Looks at the World, No. II. New York, 
Free Trade Union Committee, AFL, 1948. 48 pp. 
50 cents. 

Includes policy declarations of the AFL International 
Labor Relations Committee and information on the major 
activities of the AFL Free Trade Union Committee and the 
Labor League for Human Rights. 


Sidney Hillman: Labor Statesman. New York, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 1948. 99 pp., 
illus. 

The story of Sidney Hillman and of the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers of America (CIO), told in text and 

pictures. 


The Organized Musicians: I. By Vern Countryman. (Jn 
University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 16, No. 1, 
Chicago, Autumn 1948, pp. 56-85. $1.35.) 

Outlines the history of the American Federation of 

Musicians (AFL), with emphasis on those phases which 

would be of interest to lawyers. 


Restrictive Practices of Unionism. By C. Wilson Randle. 
(In Southern Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
October 1948, pp. 171-183. $1.) 


Trade Unions in Canada, Their Development and Func- 
tioning. By H. A. Logan. Toronto, Macr:illan Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., 1948. 639 pp., charts. $5. 

Emphasis in this book is placed on the story of union 
structure and accomplishment, rather than on underlying 





motivations and doctrines. The author outlines ¢), 
growth of certain unions in the United States in inte. 
preting the pattern of development in the Canadian unions, 
The fact that most international unions have their heag. 
quarters and hold their conventions in the United Stat. 
tends to limit the availability of data relating to th, 
activities of their Canadian locals. 

After tracing the historical development of the trade. 
union movement in Canada, study of the unions in specif, 
fields of industry is taken up. These fields include 
building construction, printing, pulp and paper man». 
facture, the metal trades, maritime and rail transporta. 
tion, mining, and clothing and textile manufacture; ang 
the newer industrial unions engaged in the production of 
automobiles, iron and steel, rubber, meat, electrical ap. 
paratus, and lumber. 

“Revolutionary” unionism is discussed-in a separate 
chapter, which describes the IWW, the One Big Union 
movement, and Communist activity as it has appeared ip 
the various organizations in Canada. 


Medical Care 


An Annotated Bibliography of Group |Medicac; Practice, 
1927-47. Chicago, American Medical Association, 
Bureau of Medical Economic Research, 1948. 4| 
pp.; processed. 25 cents. 


Cooperation for Rural Health. By Helen L. Johnston. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm 
Credit Administration, Cooperative Research and 
Service Division, 1948. 55 pp., chart, illus.; proc- 
essed. (Miscellaneous Report No. 123.) 

Describes three types of health services on the prepay- 
ment plan: Hospital service plans (including detailed 
description of Blue Cross plan); insurance plans (particu- 
larly of Group Health Mutual and Group Health Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul, Minn.); and nonprofit cooperative hos- 
pitals. Practical suggestions for rural health-improve- 
ment programs are given. 


Medical Care Plans for Industrial Workers and Their Rela- 
tionship to Public Health Programs. By Lee Janis, 
M.D., and Milton I. Roemer, M.D. (Jn American 
Journal of Public Health and the Nation’s Health, 
New York, September 1948, pp. 1245-1253, bibliog- 
raphy. 70 cents.) 


The Maryland Medical Care Program. By Howard M. 
Kline and others. New York, American Public 
Health Association, 1948. 151 pp., map, charts; 
processed. 

Evaluation by a committee of the American Public 
Health Association of the program of medical care for 
the medically indigent which was established in the 
counties of Maryland under an act of 1945. The program 
is referred to as a “significant development in the admin- 
istration of medical care by an official health agency for 4 
small segment of the total population.” 


Medical Care Problems in the Administration of Workmen's 
Compensation in New York State as Seen by Manage- 
ment. (In The Monitor, Buffalo, N. Y., November 

1948, pp. 1-4, 6.) 
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239 Retirement Plans. New York, Bankers Trust Co., 
1948. 105 pp. 

Summary data for a group of recent pension trust plans 
covering about 1,120,000 industrial employees, and a 
tabulation of principal provisions of individual plans, show- 
ing also type of company business and number of employ- 


ees affected. 


Management and Labor Look at Retirement Plans. (In 
Journal of Commerce, New York, September 23, 1948, 
second section; 28 pp.) 

Collection of articles by different writers on various 
aspects of retirement plans, including new developments 
and cost factors. 


Pensions: The Coming Issue in Labor Relations—An Inter- 
view with John L. Lewis. (In U. 8S. News & World 
Report, Washington, November 19, 1948, pp. 34-41; 
also reprinted.) 

In discussing recent industrial relations in the coal-mining 
industry and the large health and welfare funds financed 
by employers by a levy on output, the president of the 
United Mine Workers held that “the proper care of the 
human element in the mining industry or any other major 
industry should properly be charged to the cost of produc- 
tion and not assessed against the taxpayers as a whole 
* * * and the commodity should bear the cost of it.” 


Annual Report of the Railroad Retirement Board—Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1947. Washington, U. S. Rail- 
road Retirement Board, 1948. 132 pp., charts. 35 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Details of operations under the Federal Railroad Retire- 
ment and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts. 


Selected Bibliography on Pension Plans. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, October 20, 1948. 3 
pp.; processed. Free. 


Prices 


The BLS Consumers’ Price Index and Its Application to 
Wage Problems. By Ramona D. Kuntze and Louise 
M. Wilde. Madison, University of Wisconsin, School 
of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research and 
Service, 1948. 70 pp.; processed. (Wisconsin Com- 
merce Reports, Vol. II, No.1.) $1.10. 


Prices Received by Louisiana Farmers, 1909-1947. By J. 
P. Montgomery. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, 1948. 71 pp., 
charts. (Louisiana Bull. No. 429.) 


Typical Residential Electric Bills, Cities of 2,500 Population 
and More—Typical Net Monthly Bills as of January 1, 
1948. Washington, Federal Power Commission, 

1948. 64 pp., charts; processed. (R. 37.) 25 cents. 
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Productivity in Agriculture, [United States], 1909-47. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
27 pp.; processed. Free. 


International Comparisons of Productivity. By L. Rostas. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, September 
1948, pp. 283-305. 50 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 

The author notes that real income per head in different 
countries may be compared on the basis of (1) per capita 
income converted to the same currency at the appropriate 
rate of exchange, (2) relative consumption levels, and (3) 
productivity of labor. He attempts comparisons for pre- 
war years of productivity and real income in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. On the basis of various 
qualifying factors, such as the proportion of the population 
at work and differences in foreign investments, he concludes 
that real average income in the United Kingdom much 
more closely approached the average in the United States 
before the war than would be indicated by differences in 
output per man-hour. 


Productivity, Prices, and Distribution in Selected British 
Industries. By L. Rostas. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1948. 199 pp., charts. (Occasional Paper XI, 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research.) 
16s. net. 

Report of an investigation of variations in prices, costs, 
and efficiency in different-sized British firms in 1935, sup- 
plemented by information concerning structure, organiza- 
tion, and costs in the trades analyzed in the years 1907 to 
1937. 

Conclusions tentatively reached through the study 
included the following: Karnings per worker are not closely 
correlated to size of firm, but there is a close relationship 
between earnings per worker and efficiency. In a number 
of trades, earnings per worker and labor productivity are 
“positively correlated.’’ Variations in unit prices of 
different firms do not appear to have much effect on the 
variations in the share of wages. Neither is there any 
relation between earnings per head and share of wages, i. e., 
high share of wages (in value of net output) is not caused 
by high earnings of the workers, but by other factors 


Equipment and Labor Utilization in the [British] Colton 
Industry. Manchester, England, Cotton Board Labor 
Department, [19477]. 208 pp., plans, illus. 6s. 

Papers and discussion at a conference on productivity 

held at Buxton, England, in October 1947. 


Productivité de la Main-d’Oeuvre en France en 1946-47 
Comparée a Celle d’Avant-Guerre. (In Etudes et 
Conjoncture, Union Francaise, Ministére des Affaires 
Economiques, Institut National de la Statistique et 
des Etudes Economiques, Paris, March-May 1948, pp. 
11-18, chart.) © b iwes 

Comparison of output per man-hour in French indus- 
try in 1946-47 with prewar levels. According to these 
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data, which are based on employment, scheduled hours of 
work, and production statistics, output per man-hour in 
French industry in 1946-47 was 15 to 20 percent below 
the 1938 level. Lack of supplies and the condition of 
industrial equipment are listed as factors in the reduced 
postwar output. Absenteeism can be regarded as another 
factor, inasmuch as hours data employed in computing 
statistics of output per man-hour referred only to scheduled 
hours of work and did not take into account absenteeism, 
which has been relatively greater in the postwar period. 


Social Security 


Chicago, Research 
13 pp., maps, 


Economic Security Among the States. 
Council for Economic Security, 1948. 
charts. (Publication No. 50.) 

An attempt to estimate average conditions of personal 
economic security among the people of the country, by 
State, 

Social Security and the Economics of Saving. By William 
J. Shultz. New York, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., 1948. 72 pp., charts. (Studies in 
Individual and Collective Security, No. 5.) 


Public Assistance. A report to the Senate Committee on 
Finance from the Advisory Council on Social Security. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1948. 43 
pp., charts. (Senate Doc. No. 204, 80th Cong., 
2d Sess.) 

Summarized in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 

(p. 53). 

Development of Public Assistance Programs in Wisconsin 
and their Administration, 1848-1948. Madison, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Division of Public 
Assistance, 1948. 81 pp., maps, charts; processed. 


Social Insurance in Postwar Germany. By Max Bloch. 
(Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, September 
1948, pp. 306-344. 50 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Salaries of Office Workers in Selected Large Cities. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 32 pp. 
(Bull. No. 943; reprinted, with additional data, from 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1948.) 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Data for 23 occupations, December 1947—February 

1948. 


Wage Structure, Series 2, No. 66: Fertilizer, 1948. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 22 pp.; 
processed. Free. 


Cotton Textile Wages in the United States and Great Britain. 
By Roland Gibson. New York, King’s Crown Press, 
1948. 137 pp., bibliography, charts; processed. 
$2.50(paper cover). 

Traces wages in the two countries from 1860 to 1945 and 
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examines relative productivity in order to explain the jp. 
creasing disparity favoring cotton textile workers in {), 
United States. Compares purchasing power of wages j, 
the United States and Great Britain for the same periog 
A critical analysis of the role of trade-unions in both coup. 
tries is included. 


Employment, Payrolls, Earnings, Hours in Sample Group 
of Illinois Establishments, 1922-47. (In Illinois Labo 
Bulletin, Illinois Department of Labor, Chicago 
July-August 1948, pp. 20-35, chart. (Historica) 
Series, No. 1.) 


Wages and Hours in the Restaurant Industry, New York 
State, 1947. New York, State Department of Labor 
Division of Research and Statistics, 1948. 34 pp.; 
processed. (Publication No. B—5.) 


Prevailing Wages and Hours of Employees in Power Laup. 
dries and Dry Cleaning Establishments, Honoluly, 
Hawati, April 1948. Honolulu, Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, 1948. 19 pp.; processed. (Bull. No. 24) 

A similar report (Bull. No. 23) was recently published for 
eating and drinking establishments in Honolulu. 


Statistics of Wages and Working Hours in Egypt, July 
1947. Cairo, Ministry of Finance, Statistical De. 
partment, 1948. 95 pp. 150 mills. 

Contains data from a census of all industrial establish- 
ments and their workers, June 1942 and June 1945; and 
average wages, hours, and employment in July 1947, by 
industry, based on sample studies. 


Chronique des Salaires: Le Mouvement des Salaires om 
France Depuis October 1945. By J. Lehoulier. (Jn 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, May- 
June 1948, pp. 186-212, charts.) 

Review of wage trends in France, particularly from 
October 1945 to early 1948 but with some data going back 
to 1938. Considerable space is devoted to discussion of 
legislation concerning wages and family allowances. 


Average Earnings and Working Hours in the Principal 
industries, [Great Britain], at April 1948. (In Min- 
istry of Labor Gazette, London, October 1948, pp. 
331-340. 6d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


Verdiende Lonen in de Nijverheid, 1946. Utrecht, Centraal 
Bureau voor de Statistiek, 1948. 47 pp. 
Report on earnings of industrial workers in the Nether- 
lands in 1946. 


Estadistica de Remuneraciones Basicas del Trabajo, [Spaini. 
(In Suplemento al Boletin de Estadfstica, [Vol. 10, 
2d edition], Instituto Nacional de Estadifstica, Madrid, 
1948, pp. 1-27.) 

First of a statistical series on wages. Minimum wages 
as of January 1948 are shown for mining (coal, iron, copper, 
zinc, lead, salt), construction and public works, and manu- 
facture of iron, steel, and wood products. Footnotes to 
the tables provide information concerning supplementary 


wage payments. 
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General Reports 

The American Economy, Its Problems and Prospects. By 
Sumner H. Slichter. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1948. 214 pp. $2.75. 

Revision and expansion of lectures given at Sixth Busi- 
ness Conference at Stanford University in July 1947. 
Sections of special labor interest are those dealing with 
“Cooperation or Conflict in American Industry” and ‘“The 
Problem of Economic Stability.” The author emphasizes 
what he terms the transformation of the American economy 
“from a capitalistic to a laboristic society,” and he states 
that “the new laboristic society that is emerging in the 
United States has an opportunity to build far better eco- 
nomic institutions than the world has ever seen.” 


Income, Employment, and Public Policy: Essays in Honor 
of Alvin H. Hansen. New York, W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1948. 379 pp. $4. 

Essays by 16 associates or former students of Professor 
Hansen. Most of the essays deal with pbases of economic 
theory and policy in which Professor Hansen has been 
primarily interested. These interests are indicated 
broadly by the three main subjects with which the essays 
deal: “Determinants of Income,” the “Social Setting,” and 
“Economic Policy’’ in such fields as debt, taxation, wages, 
and international finance. Chapters with special labor 


interest include those dealing with ‘‘Dynamic Elements in 


a Full Employment Program” and “Productivity and the 
Wage Structure.” 


The Sixth International Conference of Labor Statisticians, 
Montreal, August 4-12, 1947. Geneva, International 
Labor Office, 1948. 78 pp. (Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 7, Part 4.) 50 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Report of the New Zealand Department of Labor and Employ- 
ment for the Year Ended March 31, 1948. Wellington, 
1948. 80 pp. Is. 6d. 


Statistisk Arbok for Norge, 1946-48 
Sentralbyr&, 1948. 34*, 476 pp. 


Oslo, Statistisk 


Oversikt Over det Ekonomiska Liiget, 1948. 
Konjunkturinstitutet, 1948. 88 pp. 
Series B, 8.) 

A survey of the Swedish economy, including labor 
market conditions, in 1948. A summary in English is 
furnished. 


Stockholm, 


Soviet Economic Development Since 1917. By Maurice 
Dobb. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1948. 474 pp. 18s. 

Includes a chapter on trade-unions, wages, and con- 
ditions of labor under the Soviet regime up to the out- 

break of war in 1941. 


(Meddelanden, - 
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89 


89 


90 


91 


100 
101 
101 
102 
103 
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105 


105 
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108 


119 


A.—-Employment and Pay Rolls 


Table A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hour, 
worked, and sex 

Table A-2: Estimated number of wage and salary workers in nonagricultura] es. 
tablishments, by industry division 

Table A-3: Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus. 
tries, by major industry group 

Table A-4: Estimated number of wage and salary workers in nonagricultural 
establishments for selected States. 

Table A-5: Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries, by State 

Table A-6: Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries 

Table A-7: Indexes of production-worker employment in manufacturing industries 

Table A-8: Indexes of production-worker weekly pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries 

Table A-9: Estimated number of employees in selected nonmanufacturing 
industries 

Table A-10: Indexes of employment in selected nonmanufacturing industries 

Table A-11: Indexes of weekly pay roils in selected nonmanufacturing industries 

Table A-12: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 

Table A-13: Federal civilian pay rolls by branch and agency group 

Table A-14: Civilian Government employment and pay rolls in Washington, 

D. C., by branch and agency group 
Table A-15: Personnel and pay in military branch of Federal Government 


B.—Labor Turn-Over 


Table B—1: Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

Table B-2: Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected 
groups and industries 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries 

Table C-2: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries for selected States and areas. 

Table C-3: Estimated average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, of 
production workers in manufacturing industries 

Table C-4: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected in- 
dustries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Table C-5: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Table C-6: Average earnings and hours on private construction projects, by type 

of firm 
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E.—Work Stoppages 


p.—Prices and Cost of Living 

125 Table D-1: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, by 
group of commodities 

126 Table D-2: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, for 
selected periods 

127 Table D-3: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 

128 Table D-4: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

129 Table D-5: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 

130 Table D-6: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

131 Table D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 
periods 

132 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, by weeks 

133 Table D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 


134 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


134 
135 


136 


Table F-1: 
Table F-2: 


Table F-3: 
Table F-4: 


Table F-5: 


F.—Building and Construction 


Expenditures for new construction 

Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally 
financed new construction, by type of construction 

Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 

New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 
type and by geographic division 

Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units 
started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 


Norre.—Earlier figures in many of the series appearing in the following tables are shown in the Handbook of 


Labor Statistics, 1947 Edition (BLS Bulletin 916). 


The Handbook also contains descriptions of the 


techniques used in compiling these data and information on the coverage of the different series. For 
convenience in referring to the historical statistics, the tables in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
are keyed to tables in the Handbook. 


' New or revised series; not*included in Handbook. 


Handbook | MLR 
table table 





Handbook ; MLR Handbook , MLR Handbook 

table table table table table 
Leh nt OS jt] a (?) 
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seticad oemeiieigeilianiiaal OS ee OS H-2 
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endian aaah AOE ales ST SS Sa eee (?) 
ee ae ee a Ee Be On ncerce-comas oc I-3 
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1 nant aceiibdiatams oS | a 








3 Not included in 1947 edition of Handbook. 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Se, 


































































































































































































Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 
TT ., 
Labor force 1948 | 1947 
Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. Mar, | Feb. Jan, | Dec, | Nov, 
Total, both sexes 

ee Ee GED *., caccancccectscussaneamenen 63,138 | 63,166 | 63,578 | 64,511 | 65,135 | 64,740 | 61,660 | 61,760 | 61,005 | 61,004 | 60,455 | 60,870 | 61, 519 
Civilian labor force....................-.-.-<- 61, 724 | 61,775 | 62,212 | 63,186 | 63,842 | 63,479 | 60,422 | 60,524 | 60,760 | 59,778 | 59,214 | 59, 500 | eo. 76 
I ona csinrteetertneniniitindistiatinbitial 1,831 | 1,642| 1,800] 1,041 | 2,227| 2,184] 1,761] 2,198 | 2,440) 2,639 1,643 | 1,67) 
Tl Cinititnctctrencineuaticiadaiiintiamlll 59, 893 | 60,134 | 60,312 | 61,245 | 61,615 | 61,206 | 58,660 | 58,330 | 57,329 | 57,139 | 57,149 | 57,947 | 58 ao: 
I cnncncdmnunmndiodindindl 51,932 | 51, 606 | 51,500 | 52,801 | 52,452 | 51,899 | 50,800 | 50,883 | 50,482 | 50,368 | 50, 50, 985 | 60, 609 

orked 36 hours or more......... 40, 036 | 42,451 | 30,372 | 42,305 | 32,404 | 43,240 | 42,726 | 42,170 | 42,576 | 40,977 | 42,242 | 43,144 | 42 a 

Worked 15-84 hours.............. 8,469 | 5,747 | 17,149 | 4,811 | 12,147 | 4,910] 4,886 | 4,002] 4,467/ 5,255 | 4,614| 4,674) Sia 

Worked 1-14 hours #_............. 1, 877 1, 726 1, 596 1, 447 1, 304 1, 403 1, 637 1,776 | 1,684 1,798 | 1,613 1,631 | 1,47 

With a job but not at work ¢.....| 1,549 1,583 | 2,472) 4, 6,508 | 2,348) 1,550 | 2,027/| 1,753 | 2,838 | 1,721 | 1,534) 1.37% 
i iinittinuittinatinesinaccwssan 7, 961 8, 627 8, 723 8, 9, 163 9, 306 7, 861 7, 448 6, 847 6, 771 7, 060 6,962 | 7,925 
Worked 35 hours or more......... 5,485 | 6,811 | 6,705 | 6, 7,011 | 7,300] 5,986 | 5,670 | 4,754 | 8,844) 4,720) 4,500 5,79 

Worked 15-34 hours. ............. 1,907 | 1,455 | 1,636 1,660) 1,767/ 1,660| 1,613 | 1,336 | 1,807) 1,750) 1,765 1,631 | 17% 

Worked 1-14 hours *......_.. eS 279 223 218 249 203 182 201 187 265 386 250 320 208 

With a job but not at work ¢____. 201 140 165 184 154 211 255 431 782 315 421 198 

Males 

ee Ee GD 7. caccencnvesenesausesntensta 45, 182 45, 229 | 45,453 | 46,525 | 46,715 | 46,030 | 44,519 | 44,589 | 44,228 | 44,236 | 44,071 | 44,156 | 44, 426 
Civilian labor force...........-...---.-------- 43, 782 | 43,851 | 44,101 | 45,215 | 45,437 | 44,704 | 43,208 | 43,360 | 43,009 | 43,026 | 42,846 | 42, 802 | 43, 148 
TRALEE PATE: 1, 231 1,088 | 1,251 | 1,326] 1,448/| 1,375] 1,280] 1,567) 1,765] 1,880) 1,574/ 1,239) 1,1% 
= i enlace endicmedaneteniinieedlll 42,551 | 42,763 | 42,850 | 43,889 | 43,989 | 43,420 | 42,058 | 41,801 | 41,244 | 41,137 | 41,273 | 41,653 | 41,972 
emhgricultural....... stenneensues ...| 36,079 | 36,016 | 35,960 | 36,836 | 36,633 | 36,162 | 35,386 | 35,352 | 35,063 | 35,046 | 35,018 | 35,484 | 35,323 

Worked 35 hours or more........- 29, 442 | 31,081 | 23,115 | 31,226 | 24,344 | 31,700 | 31,006 | 30,575 | 30,649 | 20,502 | 30,719 | 31,147 | 31,0% 

Worked 15-34 hours..............| 4,719 | 3,002 | 10,577 | 2,500 7,766 | 2,535) 2,665 | 2,625 | 2,300; 2,800; 2414; 2,411 | 279 

Worked 1-14 hours *#.............. SOS 711 646 563 563 £97 709 787 729 899 610 738 622 

With a job but not at work ¢__.../ 1,110 1,132 | 1,622; 2,448 | 3,962 1,332 | 1,105 1, 465 1, 204 1, 755 1, 275 1, 187 972 
ROT ctittcitsintadehaimsnetses 6,472 | 6,747 | 6,890 | 7,053 | 7,356 7,257| 6,678 | 6,450 | 6,181 | 6,001 | 6,254 | 6,160) 6,649 
Worked 35 hours or more...... .«-| 5,007 5,772 | 6,858 | 5,663 | 6,152) 6,310 | 5,525} 6,321 4,548 | 3,608 | 4,505 | 4,376) 5,26 

Worked 15-34 hours. ............. 1, 120 738 743 882 903 707 862 816 1, 035 1, 375 1, 255 1,177 | 1,638 

Worked 1-14 hours #_............. 163 124 138 179 145 111 136 124 211 330 202 252 14 

With a job but not at work ¢___.. 182 114 151 330 157 129 150 189 387 fae 292 364 1% 

Females 

T otal labor force *....... sucenenasavensundettl 17,956 | 17,937 | 18,125 | 17,986 | 18,420 | 18,701 | 17,141 | 17,171 | 16,777 | 16,768 | 16,384 | 16,714 | 17,08 
SoSocoVCcSSSQTLfSa— —— 

OE 17,942 | 17,924 | 18,111 | 17,971 | 18,405 | 18,685 | 17,124 | 17,155 | 16,760 | 16,752 | 16,368 | 16, 608 | 17, 068 
ice dined |" 600 554 648 615 779 R09 522 626 675 750 491 404) 445 
titinntitnnamenmineimenenene 17, 342 | 17,371 | 17,462 | 17,356 | 17,626 | 17,876 | 16,602 | 16,529 | 16,085 | 16,002 | 15,876 | 16, 204 | 16,62 
RTE 15,853 | 15,490 | 15,630 | 15,965 | 15,819 | 15,787 | 15,414 | 15,631 | 15,419 | 15,322 | 15,071 | 15, 501 | 15, 2% 

orked 35 hours or more......... 10, 594 | 11,370 | 7, 257 | 11,079 11, 540 | 11,720 | 11,604 | 11,927 | 11,885 | 11,523 | 11,997 | 11, 5% 

Worked 15-84 hours.............- 3,7 2,655 | 6,572] 2,212] 4,381 | 2,375 | 2,821 | 2,377] 2,077 | 2,455 | 2,200]; 2,263) 2,438 

Worked 1-14 hours #.............. 1, 069 1,015 950 8&4 831 806 928 bh] 955 SU0 893 M8 

With a job but not at work ¢..... 439 451 850 | 1,701 | 2,546] 1,016 445 662 459 583 446 347 44 
Agricultural........... ihc tidilaiaiadinad 1,489 | 1,880] 1,833] 1,301] 1,807] 2,130] 1,188 998 666 680 806 793 | 1,336 
Worked 35 hours or more........-. 478 1, 039 847 459 859 1, 080 411 349 206 146 224 214 473 

Worked 15-34 heurs.............. 877 717 893 787 864 962 651 520 362 3a4 610 454 i 

Worked 1-14 hours #.............. 116 99 80 70 58 71 65 68 54 56 48 68 104 

Witb a job but not at work ¢..... 19 26 14 75 27 25 61 66 44 v4 23 67 18 
1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be in cases * Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (Jess than 


where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. Ail) data exclude persons in institu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 


oo totals. 
4 Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 


15 hours); these persons are fied as not in the labor force. 

4 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Norse.—Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, and 
sources used in preparing data presented in tables A—-2 through A—15 are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 


graphed release, ‘Employment and Pay Rolls—Detailed Report,” which is available upon request. 
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Industry Division ! 


TaBLE A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 



















































































{In thousands] 
Industry division nas 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 1943 | 1939 
—— 

Total estimated employment. .--.--.-..--.- 45,741 |45,872 |45, 875 |45,478 |45,098 (45,009 |44,616 |44, 209 44,600 |44, 279 |44,603 45,618 44,918 |42,042 | 30, 287 
pest cei ccintndeponvnemicccssey 16, 449 |16, 576 |16, 683 |16, 441 16, 172 |16, 115 |15, 892 |15, 950 |16, 269 |16, 183 |16, 267 |16, 354 |16, 256 |17, 381 | 10, 078 
M IGIRE. .00---cocerncesennnncesecesecececes 940 G41 948 952 922 935 817 924 914 922 925 923 917 845 
Anthracite... -.-.--.-------------------. 82 82 82 83 81 82 81 82 82 81 81 81 81 83 89 
SIRI, cnnddndnccneatecneaes 421 | 422/ 426) 426; 395] 426| 423] 309; 419) 415) 422] 421; 417/ 437 388 
Motel. .......c2cc.ceeen enn ----20-c- eee 103 103 100 99 103 104 102 103 102 101 100 100 100 126 103 
uarrying and nonmetallic. _.......... 95 96 98 98 97 97 95 93 90 87 89 i] 96 00 76 

= petroleum and natural gas pro- 
en A a 239; 238| 242| 246) 246/ 241/ 234] 230] 231 230} 220| 229] 181 189 
Contract construction ?._.............-...- 2,161 | 2,197 | 2,239 | 2,253 | 2,219 | 2,173 | 2,052 | 1,933 | 1,805 | 1,731 | 1,871 | 1,978 | 2,046 | 1, 567 1, 150 
Transportation and public utilities__..____- , 066 , 990 | 4,092 | 4,139 | 4,136 | 4,105 | 4,042 | 3,974 | 4,032 | 4,019 | 4,020 | 4,071 | 4,077 | 3,619 | 2,912 
ee, , _ 2,809 | 2,835 | 2,832 | 2,869 | 2,873 | 2,860 | 2,809 | 2,744 | 2,808 | 2,802 | 2,809 | 2,858 | 2,872 | 2,746 | 2,080 
CE inns spececccacesencesens 740 740 741 747 745 734 731 731 7 723 719 719 713 488 391 
Other public utilities_.___. onanseudesouh 517 515 519 523 518 611 502 499 496 404 492 404 492 385 441 
Dy ee 10, 035 | 9,889 | 9,733 | 9,660 | 9,646 | 9,670 | 9,617 | 9,576 | 9,598 | 9,520 | 9,622 |10, 288 | 9,886 | 7,322 6,705 
ee eee 1,720 | 1,723 | 1,732 | 1,761 | 1,754 | 1,726 | 1,716 | 1,704 | 1,697 | 1,690 | 1,680 | 1,676 | 1,673 | 1,401 1, 382 
ee 4,656 | 4,667 | 4,647 | 4,622 | 4,645 | 4,663 | 4,738 | 4,768 | 4,7 4,730 | 4, 7: 4,688 | 4,670 | 3,786 | 3, 228 
GoverMMeNt.... ......ccneeeee-2-0--- 0-2 e eee 5,714 | 5,789 | 5,801 | 5,650 | 5,604 | 5,607 | 5,624 | 5,577 | 5,546 | 5,492 | 5,498 | 5,638 | 5,387 | 6,049 | 3, 987 
BE ncieuqeueccadeosceccsacceconsee 1,856 | 1,875 | 1,873 | 1,855 | 1,837 | 1,804 | 1,788 | 1,771 | 1,758 | 1,746 | 1,743 | 1,985 | 1,751 | 2,875 ROS 
ee ae 3,858 | 3,914 | 3,928 | 3,795 | 3,767 | 3,803 | 3,836 | 3,806 | 3,788 | 3,746 | 3,755 | 3,653 | 3,636 | 3,174 | 3,089 








1 Data are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establishments 
and therefore differ from employment information obtained by household 
interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates of employment in nonagricultural establish- 
ments differ from those on the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table 
A-1) in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
cover all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in private nonagricul- 
tural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay period end- 
ing nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal establishments during the pay 
period ending just before the first of the month, and in State and local govern- 
ment during the pay period ending on or just before the last of the month. 


Persons who wor 


ed in more than one establishment during the reporting 


period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self-employed per- 
sons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers, and personnel of the armed 


forces are excluded. These estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated 
by Federal Security Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward 


from 1946 bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. 


the three most recent months are subject to revision. 

2 Includes well drilling and rig building. 

3 These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity is 
construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 
ployment estimates presented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 
oublication, which include self-employed persons, working proprietors, and 
orce-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or publie 
bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of con- 
struction firms. An article presenting this other construction employment 
series ee in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and will appear 


quarterly thereafter. 


Data for 


TABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 
Industry Group ! 


[In thousands] 

































































1948 1947 
Major industry group 

Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. 
gn nivncbancéninmbtenene 16, 449 |16, 576 |16, 683 (16,441 [16,172 |16,115 |15, 892 |15, 950 |16, 269 |16, 183 |16, 267 |16, 354 (16, 256 
SrA TT 8, 8, 306 | 8,280 | 8,188 | 8,165 | 8,122 | 8,114 | 8,164 | 8, 258 | 8,167 | 8,256 | 8,274 | 8,194 
Nondurable goods. -..................- 8,148 | 8,270 | 8,403 | 8, 253 | 8,007 | 7,993 | 7,778 | 7,786 | 8,011 | 8,016 | 8,011 | 8,080 | 8,062 
Iron and steel and their products........... 1, 952 1,955 | 1,945 | 1,928 | 1,897 | 1,904 | 1,894 | 1,897 | 1,929 | 1,920 | 1,925 | 1,922 | 1,908 
Electrical machinery... .................... 736 731 725 716 714 726 727 742 756 763 767 773 772 
Machinery, except electrical]. ._........._.- 1, 560 | 1,570 | 1,569 | 1,564 | 1,571 | 1,577 | 1,568 | 1,562 | 1,587 | 1,591 | 1,583 | 1,589 | 1, 569 

Transportation equipment, except automo- 

Deen... cu ccnnnacceeneene 588 586 572 542 561 562 565 589 589 589 598 591 578 
I 978 967 971 953 984 918 964 979 O85 gi4 OXY O83 061 
Nonferrous metals and their products... -.. 474 473 469 465 457 469 467 475 482 478 478 482 479 
Lumber and timber basic products.__.____- 907 917 930 930 912 881 851 833 827 813 816 829 828 
Furniture and finished lumber products...| 562 562 558 552 542 550 548 561 576 581 5 578 573 
Stone, clay, and glass products... ...._...-- 544 545 541 538 527 535 530 526 §27 518 520 527 526 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 

i (aw$, eT a TT 1,367 | 1,372 | 1,384 | 1,397 | 1,364 | 1,418 | 1,416 | 1,425 | 1,435 | 1,428 | 1,413 | 1,409 | 1,391 
Apparel and other finished textile products.| 1,335 | 1,351 | 1,348 | 1,329 | 1,235 | 1,263 | 1,247 | 1,268 | 1,334 | 1,333 | 1,311 | 1,305 | 1,277 
Leather and leather products..........._. 408 422 425 429 421 419 404 418 442 448 445 446 442 
I etatccncnccecnccescerce 1,833 | 1,924 | 2,069 | 1,957 | 1,903 | 1,786 | 1,610 | 1,562 | 1,655 | 1,658 | 1,688 | 1,735 | 1,760 
Tobacco manufactures....................- 103 103 101 99 96 98 97 99 100 101 101 102 104 
Paper and allied products..............___- 493 490 487 479 476 477 476 476 480 479 482 484 479 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..| 735 736 725 720 716 719 718 718 722 724 726 732 726 
Chemicals and allied products..........___ 786 | 789| 785| 775) 751 762 | 759| 767| 773| %773| 774 778 | 777 
Products of petroleum and coal_......_.__- 248 238 245 246 247 245 242 238 238 237 238 238 239 
ee ncowccesa 250 | 247) 246) 245| 240| 243| 243| 246| 253) 257/| 259/| 261 259 
Miscellaneous industries..........-.....--- 590 598 | 588 577 558 563 566 569 579 578 574 590 | 509 

| | } 














Annual 
average 
} 

1943 | 1939 
17, 381 | 10, 078 
10. 207 | 4, 357 
| 7) 084 | 6,720 
| 2,034 | 1,171 

914 355 

1, 585 690 
2, 961 193 

845 466, 

525 283 

589 465 

429 385 

422 | 349 
1,330 | 1, 235 
1, O80 804 

378 | 383 
1,418 | 1,192 

103 105 

389 320 

549 | Sol 

873 | 421 

170 | 147 

231 150 

563 311 








j 





' Estimates include all full- and part-time production and nonproduction 


Workers in manufacturing 


industries who worked or received pay durin 
Pay perioc ending nearest the 15th of the month. These estimates have 
to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data through 1946 


= 


and have been carried forward from 1946 bench-mark levels, thereby provid- 
ing consistent series. Data for the three most recent months are subject to 
revision. 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishmen 


Selected States ' 


{In thousands} 


ts for 

















| 
| 1948 1947 Annug 
Region and State _ Ver. 
| Oct. Sept. | Aug. July June May | April | Mar Feb. Jan. Dec Nov. Oct | 198 
os Ne ee ee ea) 
New England: 
Maine 269 275 280 276 270 259 253 261 261 264 270 268 268 401 
Vermont ?_. 04 95 96 95 96 95 94 94 94 94 97 95 96 e 
Massachusetts 1, 732 1, 735 1, 726 1,714 1, 731 1,720; 1,701 1,711 1,706} 1,711 1, 773 1,739} 1,724) | 7 
Rhode Island 288 288 285 286 287 287 288 290 289 289 298 294 203 33 
Connecticut 776 771 761 762 766 768 773 773 766 770 792 782 780 "My 
Middle Atlantic: : 
New York 5, 613 5,500| 5, 461 5,405) 5,416, 5,385) 5,380) 5,400) 5,375) 5,397) 5,575) 5,508) 5,502 5 % 
New Jersey... am 1, 504 1, 604 1, 599 1, 589 1,502; 1,576 1, 568 1, 563 1, 553 1, 561 1, 604 1,580; 1,573) 17 
Pennsylvania ses 3, 669; 3,660; 3,627) 3,586) 3,609) 3,570, 3,522) 3,584) 3,546) 3,566) 3,662) 3,619) 3,604 3 qw 
Fast North Central: Vie 
Indiana . 1, 222 1, 237 1, 203 1, 205 1, 207 1,197; 1,183 1, 194 1, 180 1,186; 1,221 1,205; 1,207) 1.19) 
Illinois 3,228} 3,218} 3,195) 3,185) 3,174) 3,126; 3,110) 3,144) 3,151 3,172; 3,225) 3,180) 3,166) 29m 
Wisconsin 1, 003 1,018 1, 007 1, 016 993 977 973 974 972 971 996 982 981) age 
West North Central: . 
Minnesota 813 825 823 813 803 782 767 762 764 773 795 791 789 ry] 
M issouri ieieahane 1, 158 1, 149 1, 146 1, 145 1, 145 1,131 1, 124 1, 124 1,118} 1,130; 1,158} 1,143 1,140) 1,08) 
South Atlantic: 
Maryland. ........-- 719 720 717 708 707 698 686 685 676 682 698 689 681) 75 
Georgia te eaaliaes 750 745 742 732 736 732 733 735 726 732 747 742 735 = 
East South Central: 
Tennessee Raia 752 756 754 743 743 740 733 734 721 720 722 709 704| 6G 
West South Central: 
- Texas 1,771 1, 758 1, 746 1, 740 1, 724 1,702} 1,692; 1,670 1, 664 1, 676 1,715; 1,686) 1,675) 1,64 
Mountain: 
SEES od 143 143 142 141 139 136 136 133 133 134 138 137 138) 117 
Idaho i ee 134 132 122 121 118 117 115 115 115 118 125 125 126) 101 
New Merxico.. 129 129 128 127 125 123 120 119 117 115 121 119 118 gs 
Arizona 156 154 153 153) 153 153 153 153 152 152 153 148 146 142 
Utah 188 189 178 179) 176 177 168 170 168 170 178 177 179 1187 
Nevada *_. 48 49 50 50 49 48 48 47 47 48 49 48 48 
Pacific: .* 
Washington 685) 688 677 674 655 641 659 653 649 651 668 667 673 7m 
California 3, oa 3,160} 3,143) 3,109) 3,077) 3,046) 3,024) 3,029) 3,024) 3,037} 3,122) 3,071) 3,086, 3,065 












































1 Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. 
January 1943 to date, are available upon request to U. 8. Department of 
Labor or cooperating State Agency. See table A-5 for addresses of cooperat- 


ing State Agencies. 


Comparable series, 


2? Does not include contract construction. 


3 Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data. 
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4pLE A-5: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by State! 


{In thousands] 




















i 
— 1948 1947 Annual 
| Ann — — , “ 

oo Region and State ——| average 

| age Oct Sept Aug. July June May Apr. Mar Feb. Jan. Dee. Nov. Oct 1943 * 

1943 =~ 

| iNew England: 

Maine ®.....-<2-------.--------=-- 113.7 | 117.9} 120.2] 116.5] 115.2 | 108.2] 106.7] 115.2] 116.5] 116.9] 118.5] 117.4] 116.9 144.4 
68) x New EE IE 82.1 82.1 83.6 82.1 82.7 81.6 82.6 84.4 85. 6 85.8 85.3 83.9 82.9 77.0 
96 | Q) See 36. 7 37.3 37.9 37.1 37.8 37.7 38.0 38.7 38.8 39.1 40.0 39. 5 39.3 41.3 
24} my Massnonusetts..................-- 727.9} 731.3) 725.6] 710.0 | 726.1 | 723.4] 720.7 | 745.7 | °745.9 | 747.3 757.2] 753.21] 741.6 R35. 6 
a3 313 ee 142.8 144.7 144.1 144.8 146.5 147.0 149.9 153.6 154.5 153.5 154.6 154.3 152.9 169. 4 
30| 7% Connection’ _ TEE ER TEES SECA 397.0 | 397.1 392.1 393. 3 396. 5 401.1 406. 4 412.5 412.1 413.2 417.8 415.7 414.8 504. 2 

| riddle Atlantic: 

2) 5 one a i antnehbetmnneiewnwese 1, 888. 1 |1, 888. 5 |1, 869.6 |1, 816.5 |1, 831.7 |1, 829.0 |1, 850.4 {1,902.6 |1, 906.4 |1, 905.8 |1, 924.6 |1, 918.6 [1,922.8 | 2,115.7 

" 1.7% 8 747.3 750. 4 743.9 732. 8 741.8 740.7 746. 0 753. 7 757.8 757.3 764. 0 757.4 751.4 951.1 

4 3 Pensyivente... Saedeecocescceuwes 1, 508.6 |1, 608.1 |1, 498.0 |1,481.2 [1,495.4 |1, 489.4 |1, 497.5 |1, 514.3 |1, 513.1 |1, 515.6 |1, 527.3 |1, 523.1 |1, 517.9 | 1,579.3 
st Nort entral: 

7} 119 Ohio as i ehininnenaiinme-wmpardsedeiie 1, 225. 4 |1, 230.6 |1, 224. 6 |1, 216.4 |1, 228.2 |1, 221.3 |1, 230.7 |1, 244.0 |1, 243.9 |1, 246.0 |1, 250.9 |1, 247.3 |1, 244.7 | 1,383.3 

6} 2 ge DEL thncksavencecsustseee 551.6 | 569.4) 542.7 | 544.1 | °545.5 |] 541.9] 540.0] 552.8] 553.4] 556.3] 559.0] 6558.7 | 561.0 633.1 

1) &R i hdcindbtncinncailetiéeotiatineebtainas 1, 243.3 |1, 243.8 |1, 231.0 |1, 227.4 |1, 228.7 |1, 203.5 |1, 198.0 |1, 253.5 |1, 267.0 |1, 271.0 |1, 273.6 |1, 266.3 |1, 257.0 | 1, 263.7 

ttlininingd ainda wicicwannee 1,002.0 |1,004.9 | 987.8 | 996.8} 962.7 | 998.5 |1,002.7 |1,010.9 | 970.7 |1, 019.6 |1, 024.2 [1,019.0 {1,021.8 | 1,181.8 
9 666 th cncusdencenenn 431.8 445.9 434. 5 447.9 429.7 420.0 | 426.3 432.5 | 434.2 433.9 436. 1 433.1 433.3 442.8 
0} 1,08) est North Central: 

EE 201.9} 210.2} 210.0} 206.6) 203.3] 190.9] 188.7] 198.0] 199.0] 200.0] 202.0] 201.3} 200.2 215. 1 
l| 7 i thinsthcnenccdsanenad 153. 8 153.9 153.0 152.1 149.8 135. 1 133. 8 153.7 154.7 155. 5 156.3 183.9 151.3 161.7 
5 729 din ain cendiiieetiedttame 349.8 | 347.3 349. 1 345. 7 343.9 | 339.3 339.9 | 346.6] 349.2 350. 3 351.7 352. 7 351.9 412.9 

ST Sa 7.0 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.7 5.6 
1) 69 NE a cineadnene oui 11.9 11.6 11.7 11.8 11.9 11.3 11.3 11.0 11.1 11.2 11.3 11.5 11.4 10.3 

i iniuadéiemeneudéinds 43.6 42.4 43.1 43.6 43.0 36. 1 34.9 42.4 43.0 43.8 46.3 45.9 45.1 60. 8 
164 Sl intiatntiniadeweenéund 85.3] 84.7/ 84.5| 83.9) 84.5] 77.0] 73.3] 77.6] 783] 80.5] 81.9] 79.9 79.8 144.2 

outh Atlantic: 
| 117 Ee 46.3 48.9 48.2 46.6 46.6 45.8 46.6 46.5 45.9 45.7 46.1 45.8 45.8 55. 2 
101 ee 235. 3 242.4 239.2 | 232.8) 229.4 228. 5 228.2 | 228.9] 228.5 226. 9 229. 6 231.1 229.3 348.8 
93 District of Columbia ---.-..--.--- 16.9 17.0 16.7 17.2 17.1 17.2 17.4 17.1 16.8 17.3 17.5 17.4 17.5 15.6 
149 Ce livanesakiicccwascnon 218. 4 217.7 214.5 211.5 211.1 210. 8 212.8 213.7 213. 5 213.6 215. 1 217.3 217.0 231.9 
| 1187 a 134.1 132.9 133.7 133.3 133. 9 132.4 131.9 130.9 130.3 132.4 132. 5 133. 0 133. 4 132. 2 
| North Carolina........--- or 370.8 375.4 378.9 362. 9 381.7 381.4 382. 6 385. 8 380. 4 382. 7 380. 8 378.7 374.1 399.9 

eae 193.8 194.3 196.9 195. 8 200. 5 199. 3 199.3 200. 5 196. 9 198, 3 198. 9 197.6 194.8 191.8 
7 ES Ee 280. 0 280. 1 280. 7 274.3 275.7 273.8 276.4 281.5 280. 5 281.7 280. 4 283. 5 280. 3 302.9 

| 3,065 Eee ee 90. 7 89. 9 88. 2 88. 0 90.0 93. 2 96. 5 99. 4 98.9 100. 3 97.8 95.0 90.4 136. 0 

East South Central: 
—— 4 es a 128.1 127.4 126.8 127.0 125.9 128. 2 129. 5 129.4 129.5 130. 4 130.7 130. 3 131.7 
PE Resccnadcensendwecad 256. 3 256. 3 258.9 255. 6 255. 7 258. 0 257.7 259. 9 256. 1 255. 4 254. 7 24. 3 254. 1 255.9 
ta. _ 229.1 | 227.1 | 228.3 | 228.9} 227.4 | 227.2] 226.5; 230.9); 230.2 232.7] 230.9] 230.8] 227.9 258. 5 
_ 1, 87.2 87.4 90. 6 91.3 89. 5 88.1 88. 6 90. 0 90. 5 95.5 95. 7 95.5 04.1 95.1 
West South Central: 
0, 80. 2 79. 5 77.6 75.6 76. 6 75.1 74.8 74.3 74.4 75.3 76.1 76.8 76.7 76.7 
Ee a 153.9 155.9 155. 9 148. 2 149. 4 146.0 147.5 145.8 142. 5 150. 2 151.2 153.1 149, 2 166.1 
SS 67.8 67.2 66.9 66.7 68. 9 65. 2 65.5 62. 6 62. 6 64.0 64.7 64.9 64.3 09.7 
be Texas Di iiniinkedscadesthemcnaws 352. 4 351.4 353. 6 352. 9 354. 8 341.7 338. 7 337.0 340.1 342.7 346. 6 347.7 339. 8 424.8 
Mountain: 
EE ee ae 18.8 18. 1 18.0 18.1 17.7 37,1 17.1 17.2 7.3 17.7 18. 5 18.7 19.1 15.7 
a ae 26. 0 24.8 20.1 20. 6 18.8 18. 1 16.7 16.9 17.6 18. 2 19. 5 21.2 22.4 15.9 
EE SE eee 7.4 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 7.0 i 7.1 §.1 
ae are 60.2 58.3 56.9 56. 5 56.3 53.3 54.0 55. 5 55.1 67.2 61.0 60.3 60. 6 67.5 
AIRE 10.1 10.4 10. 5 10. 4 10.0 9.3 8.8 8.2 8.2 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 7.9 
in oc nibchinawiedund 15.2 14.0 15.2 15.3 15.5 15.3 15.1 14.8 14.6 14.7 14.7 14.6 14.0 19.4 
a DS ae 31. 6 31.1 27.4 28.7 26.0 24.2 22. 6 23.9 23.9 25. 1 26.8 27.3 20.4 33.5 
. —" SS Se ee eae 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 7.9 
acine* 
STE RE ae eee 191.6 190. 5 183.1 179.9 163. 4 152. 4 175.3 173.7 173.0 173.0 174.6 178.2 183.9 285. 6 
SE 118.7 | 121.5] 121.2] 117.3; 1128] 110.7] 110.2} 110.2] 109.2] 109.8] 111.4] 112.2] 117.2 192.1 
i i RE: 767.6 | 801.7 | 771.6 | 741.3) 713. 696.3 | 695.8 | 700.4} 703.5] 705.0] 715.1 | 717.7 | 736.4] 1165.5 









































Massachusetts—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor andZIn- 
dustries, Boston 10. 

Michigan— Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 

Minnesota— Division of Employment and Security, Department of So- 
cial Security, St. Paul 1. 

Missouri— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and 


‘Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 
asterisk for the first month’s ee of such data. Comparable series, 
January 1943 to date are available upon request to U. 8. Department of Labor 
or cooperating State Agency listed below. 

? Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data for 
those States now based on Standard Industrial Classification. 





Series based on Standard Industrial Classification. 


ws State Agencies: 


bama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Arizona—Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 

» »\ >a Security Division, Department of Labor, 

California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 3. 

Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection, Hartford 15. 

Delaware—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Florida—Unemployment Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee. 

Georgia— Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 


Idaho— Employment Security Agency, Industrial Accident Board, 
‘se. 


Illinois—Department of Labor, Chicago 1. 

Indiana—Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 4. 

lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 8. 

Kansas—State Labor Department, Topeka. 

Kentucky— Department of Economic Security, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton Rouge 4. 

Maine—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Augusta. 

Maryland— Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 2. 


Industrial Relations, Jefferson City. 

Montana—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska— Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, De- 
partment of Labor, Lincoln 1. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Unemployment Compensation Division, Bureau of 
Labor, Concord. 

New Jersey—Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

New York—Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, De- 
partment of Labor, New York 17. 

North Carolina— Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

Pennsylvania— Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1 
(manufacturing); Bureau of Research and Information, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmanufacturing). 

Rhode Island—Division of Census and Information, Department of 
Labor, Providence 2. 

Tennessee— Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

Texas—Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, 
Salt Lake City 13. 

Vermont—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

Virginia— Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Richmond 21. 

Washington—Employment Security Department, Olympia. 

Wisconsin—Statistical Department, Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

Wyoming—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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TABLE A-6: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 


{In thousands] 


MONTHLY Lapop 
— Be 


















Industry group and industry 








All manufacturing... na 7, — 
Durable goods ‘ Se ee. 
Nondurable goods So 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products ?_-_. 


Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling 
mills 


Gray-iron and sernisteel castings. ponmebu 


Malleable-iron castings. ~- 
Steel —- aiintinanditndsintania 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. 


Tin cans and other tinware ce 


Wire drawn from purchased rods. 
W irework aiiavdiade 
Cutlery and edge tools 


Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
nh Gt Gn eevéababncabnenenece 


Hardware 
Plumbers’ supplies 
Stoves, oil burners, ana heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classifiec , 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings ‘ 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
vanizing ; 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 
metalwork 
Metal doors, sash, frames, ‘molding, 
and trim noe : 
Boltg*nuts, washers, and rivets..___- ; 
Forgings, iron and steel... aa 
Ww rought pipe, welded and heavy- 
riveted 
Screw-machine products ‘and wood 
screws peocces 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums___..___- 
Firearms oie a 


ee ne... chedinnecndvennannt 


Electrical equipment... .......... ES 
Radios and phonographs siiaibiaaal 
Communication equipment... -......... 


Machinery, except electrical ?.__ 


Machinery and machine-shop products- 
Engines and turbines. ...............-- 
IL, « ctndudidipenrdRedbeadbimetiemsnini 
Agricultural | “machinery, excluding 
ith tadimnaeaptphiniimeed 
MaeRENS 0OGM...02.-cccecccc-cecceecece- 
Machine-tool accessories... ............ 
Textile machinery. ... eee & 
Pumps and pumping equipment... dtl 
ay CTE CS ee 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating 
ELLE GS Re ae 
Washing machines, wringers, and 
Ge Gr cditdtinhcoadttsatintiqce 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 
0 A ee a see 
Refrigerators and refrigeration — 
Picesecesned pdieteéoaeooosedteksns 


Transportation oes, pe ot auto- 


mobiles 


NT SS TE ENT  T 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad adit 
Aircraft and parts, annette aircraft 

i cL  diiasitetesdindeble bel 
Aircraft engines... ....... hetiionsa 
Shipbuilding and bos atbuilding......._. 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. ....-- 


BERET ctknsinenenactbcstinbeied 


Nonferrous metals and their products ?___. 


Smelting and refining, primary, of 
Er 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of 
nonferrous metals, except aluminum - 
NE EE 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 
findings......... bocceeuaecoue 
Silverware and plated eid hadiieas 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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,BLE A-6: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing 


[In thousands] 


Industries '—Continued 











See footnotes at end of table. 
817250—49-——_-7 












































































































































Annual aver- 
1948 1947 age 
Industry group and industry - a 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 1943 | 1939 
— ———E— 
Durable goods—C ontinued 
us metals and their products *—Con. 

Meeting a” Eee eee 31.9} 32.2) 31.6; 30.2) 30.9) 30.4) 31.3) 33.1) 33.9) 33.6) 34.1 34.3) 28.2) 20.5 
Aluminum manufactures- . --.......--.-|------- 40.2} 38.5) 39.5) 39.3) 42.3) 42.7) 44.2) 45.2) 45.2) 45.3) 44.8) 43.6) 79.4) 23.5 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classi- 

fled... .ccncncncccecccccceccocesccesoe-]--2---- 37.3) 37.0) 37.3) 36.8) 36.4) 36.7) 37.5) 38.3) 38.4) 38.8) 409) 406) 37.9 18.7 

ymber and timber basic products ?--.. _--. 821; 831 843 844 829 7 772 7! 7 736 738 750 751 535 420 
Sawmills and logging camps----..-.-.-..-.|-.----- 678.2} 691.4) 692.1) 681.1) 654.5) 627.7) 611.0) 606.9) 594.1) 597.7) 610.7) 612.8) 435.8) 313.7 
Planing and plywood mills.--........./.------ 152.8} 152.1} 152.5} 148.3) 145.8} 144.0) 142.7) 142.3) 141.1) 140.8) 139.4) 137.7) 90.2) 79 

»niture and finished lumber products ?_- 470} 470 466 461 452 459 458 470 485 490 489 487 483 366 | 328 
Mattresses and bedsprings- ............].-.-..-- 37.1 36.8) 35.2) 33.2) 33.4) 33.3) 34.9) 37.0) 38.6) 38.7) 38.4) 88.2) 217 20.5 
De cnddinnesecddnotetgtsecnccecce}cesccss 255.6] 252.5) 249.7) 244.4) 248.1] 249.6) 256.2) 263.7] 266.2) 265.1) 262.9) 259.3) 200.0) 177.9 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar__......|.....-- 35.0] 34.41 34.6] 35.6) 35.6) 34.8} 36.0) 37.0) 37.6) 37.8} 37.0) 37.6) 35.44 2&3 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods -- -|-.-.... 19.2} 19.5} 19.4) 18.9) 19.4) 19.9) 20.3) 20.9) 20.7) 21.0) 21.1) 209) M42) 139 
A Le 17.1 17.3 17.7 7.2 16.8 16.5 16. 2 16.7 16.7 17 i 18.0 18.6 12.4 12.6 
Wood, turned and shaped. --...........|----..- 34.4) 34.2) 34.6) 33.6) 35.4) 34.3) 35.0) 35.7) 35.1) 34.3) 34.9) 34.5) 26.4) 24.6 

tone, clay, and glass products 3_........_- 467; 468 464 461 450 458 454 451 452 443 445 454 452 | 360 | 204 
ENS Eee eee 123.2} 122.9} 119.7) 114.9} 120.5) 121.5} 121.8) 121.7] 118.8} 121.0) 123.5) 123.4) 99.8 71,4 
Glass products made from purchased 

Pe i ee Fae 14.44 140) 13.9] 143] 142) 141] 142) 144) 143) 144) 146) 146) 11.3) 10.0 
0 tt SSE SE ee |e 36.9} 36.2) 36.9) 37.0) 36.5) 36.0) 35.5) 35.3) 35.2) 35.2) 35.5) 35.5) 27 1} 24.4 
Brick. tile, and terra cotta.............].-....- 83.6) 83.7) 83.4) 81.9] 82. 79.6] 77.9) 77.3) 75.3) 78.0) 77.9) 77.2) 52.5) 58.0 
Pottery and related products----.......|-...._- 61.0} 60.3) 60.0) 57.0} 59.0) 58.5) 57.9) 58.9] 57.8) 57.4) 58.9) 58.3) 45.0) 33.8 
GS Sn 7.9 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.6 7.5 7.5 7.6 7.6 7.5 7.6 7.6 4. 5) 4.9 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), r | 

PO” eS ae 14.8) 14.7] 147) 147) 145) 145) 145) 143) 14.47 #145) 14.6) 14.6) IL] 8.1 
ILLES LEO ER Oe 10.7 10.8 10.8 10.8 10. 7 11.0 11.1 10.9 10.7 10.7 10.8 10.8 9.3 0.5 
Marble, granite, slate, and other prod- 

Se et ST Se 19.1; 19.0} 19.0} 18.7] 18.5] 18.1] 17.9] 184] 17.9) 18.0) 183) 18.5) 12.5) 18.5 
ES SS! A 20.6} 20.5) 20.7) 21.1) 20.5) 20.1) 20.1) 20.1 19.7} 15.8] 19.3) 19.1] 23.4! 7.7 
pc SS, 26.1) 25.3) 25.1) 24.1) 25.0] 25.1) 25.2) 25.3) 25.1) 25.1) 24.9) 247) 22.0) 15.9 

Nondurable goods | 
extile-mill products and other fiber man- 

ufactures ?_._.._. a Ee EC a ae 1, 245)1,249 |1,261 [1,274 {1,243 |1,295 |1,293 [1,301 |1,312 /|1,306 [1,292 [1,290 /|1,271 /|1, 237 1, 144 
Cotton manufactures, except small- 

ic kit cinncdin tides th eee eee 511.4) 516.9) 521.5) 509.9) 527.7) 524.7) 526.4) 529.4) 525.3) 523.6) 523.2) 516.9) 526.3; 418.4 
i ee  n  csedwelecsucuc 13.4, 13.4] 13.5) 13.4] 14.0] 14.4] 14.6] 14.9) 14.9) 146) 14.3) 13.9) 17.8 14.1 
{ff es Se 122.4) 122.1] 121.5) 116.5} 121.2} 120.3) 120.1) 120.0) 119.2) 115.5) 116.2) 114.8) 104.1) 126.6 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, ex- 

cept dyeing and finishing. ...........]_...._. 159.6} 165.8} 169.8) 167.5] 173.8) 173.2) 175.0] 178.3] 179.5) 177.4) 177.3) 174.2) 174.1) 157.7 
a un RY 141.7} 141.7} 143.7] 135.3] 145.6] 147.0} 149.7] 151.9} 150.8) 149.5) 148.7] 146.3) 125.9) 168.0 
StS Sa Sac 11.3) 11.1 2s 68.3 11.2} 11.5) 11.8) 12.7] 11.7] 11.6) 11.5)° 11.5) 12.6) 11.5 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves__|_...._. 32.8) 31.8) 31.7; 30.3) 33.1 33.8) 33.4] 34.0) 33.9) 32.9) 33.7) 33.7) 34.8) 29.7 
J i See ee ee 47.9, 49.1| 50.1} 50.2) 51.8) 652.3) 53.8) 54.1) 53.5] 52.8) 52.5) 51.4) 44.9) 40.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, includ- | 

ing woolen and worsted_.............]-...._- 91.5) 91.1) 91.7) 91.0} 93.1) 94.2) 95.0) 95.1) 95.5) 94.4) 94.0) 92.2) 80.2) 70.6 
Carpets and rugs, wool_................/....... 40.8) 40.7) 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 307) 30.4) 39.4) 39.0) 38.4) 38.0) 36.9) 24.5) 27.0 
_ «(i ES TT 11.5) 12.5) 13.3) 12.3) 13.4) 12.9) 12.7) 13.7) 13.7) 13.7) 13.8) 13.6) 11.0) 15.4 
Jute goods, except felts.................]-----.- 4.1} 40) 43) 43) 43) #42) #43) 41) 42) 40) 3.1) 30) 42) 3.8 
CORED GI SUPERO. gece cccccccececclcccees- 14.9 15.3 15.4 15.8 16.2 16.4 16.7 17.1 17.2 16.8 16.5 16. J 18.3} 12.8 

pparel and other finished textile prod- | 

EE aa eae 1,159/1,175 [1,173 {1,157 {1,070 [1,095 |1,082 |1,103 |1,165 [1,166 [1,147 |1,143  /|1,117 958 | 790 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _|__._._. 319.2} 320.4) 318.9) 206.5) 314.4) 309.8) 310.0) 314.5) 311.3] 308.1) 310.5) 309.2) 265.9) 220.6 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. _........|....... 78.1| 77.4) 76.9} 75.8] 80.0] 80.9} 82.0) 82.2) 82.0) 81.6) 82.4) 81.1} 67.2) 74.0 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s_......|....... 18.8) 18.1] 17.9} 16.7; 18.2) 18.4) 18.7) 19.0) 18.7) 18.1) 18.4) 181) 16.3) 17.0 
, | NT aT 18.9| 18.2) 18.6) 18.5) 18.6) 18.2) 17.9) 17.5) 16.8) 15.8) 15.5) 15.5) 18.5) 14.1 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classi- 

= i + er Sa 488.8} 490.3) 478.8) 437.0] 435.4] 427.6) 440.0) 481.7) 485.3) 476.2) 470.5) 452.1) 345.3) 286.2 
Corsets and allied EE SS 19.3 19.0 18.6 17.3 18.1 18.5 19.2 19.9 20.1 19.7 19.6) 19.4 16.5 18.8 
— tT AT 25.7; 24.8) 24.8) 22.2) 20.0] 20.5) 23.6] 27.6) 27.9} 26.4) 23.5) 21.6) 23.3) 25.5 
Dn cicocemes 5.3 5.0 4.9 4.0 4.9 5.0 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.1 §.2| 6.7 5.1 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ___|_...._- 27.4; 27.9) 28.6) 25.1 26.4; 26.4) 27.7) 30.6) 33.8) 31.6) 32.2) 32.1 25.2 17.8 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, 

| a a 32.1} 31.4) 30.4) 28.1) 27.9] 27.7) 29.0) 30.4) 20.2) 30.0) 30.6) 30.0) 24.0) 11.2 
RT aT 29.7; 29.2) 28.9) 28.1) 27.1) 26.8} 26.8) 27.3) 27.8) 28.2) 28.6) 28.4) 19 6 12.6 

eather and leather products ?._......._. 363, 376 | 379 | 383 | 375 | 373 | 350 72 | 396 | 402 | 309 | 400 | 306 | 340 | 347 

Ee a Fee 47.7| 48.0) 47.7) 47.2) 47.9) 47.5) 47.6) 49.2) 50.3) 50.2) 50.3) 8.2) 46.5) %.0 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. _|_...... 17.6} 17.9} 18.1) 17.7) 17.8] 17.3] 17.7) 18.9) 19.5) 19.7) 19.8) 19.8) 19.2) 20.0 
Boots and shoes... _. i Oe 238.4; 241.0) 244.8) 230.5) 236.6 225.5) 235.9) 254.1| 257.8] 256.2) 255.4] 251.1| 205.6) 230.9 
Leather gloves and mittens............|......- 12. 8| 13.0} 13.2) 12.8) 12.9] 12.4) 12.2) 12.5) 12.5) 12.2) 13.0) 13.2) 15.4) 10.0 
Trunks and suitcases. _................|-..--- 14.6 14.3) 13.8} 13.3} 13.3} 13.2) 13.3] 13.9) 14.0) 13.3) 14.2 14. 8} 13.7) 8.3 

.* EEE SESE EEE 1,3061,400 /|1,537 [1,418 |1,364 [1,257 |1,091 |1,047 [1,149 [1,150 [1,191 [1,255 [1,288 (1,056 855 
Slaughtering and meat packing. .......|....__- 197.7| 195.2) 196.8) 201.3) 199.6) 124.5) 104.0] 193.6) 199.9) 200.7) 217.1] 203.9, 174.0) 135.0 
eesesepclecnecee 35.5} 36.61 38.2) 39.6) 40.5) 30.2} 36.9) 34.3] 32.0) 32.6) 32.9) 33.9) 33.2) 20.1 
Condensed and evaporated milk.....__|._..__- 20.3) 21.1} 21.9) 22.6) 23.0) 21.6] 20.5) 19.3) 188) 18.4) 186) 19.5) 19.9) 10.4 
SS See ee 26.2) 29.6) 31.8 32.8) 31.6) 20.2) 27.1) 24.4) 23.6) 23.6) 24.9) 26.3) 23.0) 17.6 
A LT 41.1] 41.5} 42.3} 42.7] 41.4) 30.9] 40.1) 40.3) 40.7) 41.8) 41.9) 42.1) 32.9) 27.8 
Feeds, A 29.2 29.3 29.5; 29.3 28.7 27.9\ 26.6 26.3 27.4 29.3) 29. 1} 28.5) 26.0) 17.3 
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TABLE A-6: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continye, 


{In thousands} 
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Industry group and industry fee EERE eER PERE ERE EERE, comm ease — 
Nov. | Oct | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 1943 
- . — —- —— ‘a eRe GEE SEE mes le: nes, cee - —— | | 
Nondurable goods—Continued | | 
Food *—Continued | | 
Cereal preparations 13.2 | 13.2 13.8 13.9} 13.0 12.8 | 12.2 12.1 12.4/ 12.1 12.1 12.8 11.4 T All 
Baking : 258.0 | 253.2 | 251.0 | 250.0 | 247.8 | 242.2 | 239.5 | 241.7 | 238.7 | 236.4 | 242.2 | 246.1 | 9113) Durs 
Sugar refining, cane 22. 4 25. 0 25.3 | 25.8 22.1}; 21.4 20.8 | 23.5 | 242 22.2 24.0 24.8 16.7!) 1 Non 
Fugar, beet | 24.3 10. 6 9.1 7.5 | 7.3) 6.6 5.7 | 5.9 | 6.8 11.1 21.7 7.4 10.1 
Confectionery 87.7 80. 2 70.4 61.8 63.7 | 62.1 67.1 | 72.5 | 77.3 82.0 | 86.2 87.0 59 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 43.2 46.7 49.6 50.3 46. 2 43.4 40.5 | 38.4 | 36. 1 37.4 37.3 38. 2 »9 
Malt liquors - | 81.6] 86.5 | 87.8] 882) 831] 73.6| 77.3] 74.8 | 741) 75.2) 77.0] 80.6) 5463) 4 Iron 
Canning and preserving |} 201.7 | 444.4 | 326.2 | 274.3 | 186.9 | 153.2 | 140.7 | 135.5 | 136.8 | 142.2 | 165.7 | 190.1 | 198 ; 
} | 
Tobacco manufactures ? | 90 | 90 ss | 86 83 85 | 9 | 86 | 87 | 88 | 87 88 9 | 91 . 
Cigarettes - 5.1 34.9 | 34.5 | 33.6 33.3 33.1 | 33.2] 33.2 33.5 33.6 34.2 34.0 ) . 
Cigars ; 46. 5 44.9) 44.1); 41.7 43.6) 43.7] 45.2 46.2 | 46.2 45.8 45.6.| 47.8 47 
Tobaeco (chewing and smoking) and | | 7 
snuff 7.9) 78] 78) 76) 7.7!) 7.6) | 7.8| 7.9| 7.9] 8&3] 82 : 
Paper and allied products ? 403 | 401 | 398 294 388 390 | 389 | 389 393 | 392 395 398 394 324 C 
Paper and pulp 206.0 | 206.7 | 206.7 | 205.8 | 204.2 204.7 | 203.7 | 203.8 203.0 | 203.0 | 292.8 | 200.7 1 1 
Paper goods, other , sc Gee 62.7 61.8 | 60.5 61.7 | 61.5 61.4 | 62.0 61.9 62. 6 63.8 63.3 2 
Envelopes 12.8 12.6 12.3 12.3 12.5 | 12.7 | Pt Bi BS 12.4] 12.4] 12.4 ] E 
Paper bags.... — 17.6 | 17.8 17.7 17.4 17.5 | 17.6 18.0 18.2; 18.0 18.1 | 18.2 17.9 ! 
Paper boxes... . . — 99.8 | 97.0 | 94.8 | 90.9 92.8 91.4 | 92.7 95.2 | 96. 5 me 99. 6 99.0 | 80.F . 
| | | | | | 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ? 442 | 442 | 436 432 430 433 432 432 435 | 438 | 429 | 445 444 331 § 
Newspapers and periodicals __...| 180.7 | 149.4 | 147.7 | 146.8 | 146.9 | 146.4 | 145.0 | 144.8 | 144.1 | 143.6 | 145.6 | 145.1) 1) ° 
Printing, book and job 188.8 | 185.4 | 183.1 | 183.0 | 184.4 | 184.2 | 183.2 | 185.4 | 187.7 | 189.7 | 191.4 | 190.8 138.7 t 
Lithographing ' | 81.4] 311 |} 31.2) 31.2 31.1 30.9 31.3 31.4 31.8 | 32.0 32.9 33. 0 25.9 
Bookbinding... ------| 84.9] 344) 348) 33.3) 351) 35.1) 35.9) 37.2) 37.4) 37.6) 383) 387) 24 Hs , 
| | | | 
Cheméeals and allied products ? 597 | 600 =| 597 586 567 | 574 72 | 580 7 588 588 592 | 589 734 : 
Paints, varnishes, and colors ro 49.1 | 49.1 49.7 | 49.1 49.1 48.7; 48.0) 48.6) 49.3) 48.6) 48.4) 480 38.2 v 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides ..| 64.4) 64.2 63.9 | 63.4 63.6 63. 6 | 64.2 | 65.2/ 65.6 65.7 | 65.9 | 66.4 Sf g, 
Perfumes and cosmetics 12.8 | 12.5 12.4; 10.8 | 10.9 11.0 | 11.2 11.6) 12.1 12.0 | 12.9 | 13.9) 141 g 
Soap --[-------| 20.2] 27.0) 251) 24.0) 23.7 | 21.7] 21.8) 29) 25.4) 255) 255) 258) 1 r 
Rayon and allied products ae ee 63.9 | 63.7) 64.9] 64.4] 64.3] 63.4 63.5 | 63.7 | 63.7 63.2) 63.5) 63.1 54 { 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified |------ 210.0 | 210.9 | 211.2 | 202.0 | 207.6 | 204.8 7.2 205.4 | 205.5 | 206.7 | 207.0 | 205.5 | 144 Elect: 
Explosives and safety fuses ; naf---e---| 27. 7 | 27.6 27.8 | 27.4) 26.7 25.7 25.6 | 25.8 25.5 | 25.3 | 25.3 24.8 | 112 F 
Compressed and liquefied gases........|- sea “ao 9.8); 10.1) 10.0 10.1 | 10.0 | 10.0 99; 98); 99); 99 9.7 7.8 { R 
Ammunition, small-arms sania oof ia 7.5| 7.5) 7.7] 7.8 | 7.8 7.8) 7.8 oes ark 6 7.2 | 154 C 
Fireworks cal Saeed eeeepeanenet (oem --| 26; 28] 2.7 | 22} 25] 26) 24); 24 26); 25) 2.8 2.9 28 
Cottonseed ofl...........- jaseesedsnn ides ae 23. 4 144.3) 12.5] 12.7) 13.6] 152] 17.6) 19.5} 21.7] 24.4) 245 20. 4 Mach 
Fertilizers......... SSIS 5 Pe | 22.8) 28.7 26. 8 25.5 | 27.2) 32.3 | 36.7) 38.1] 35.4 33.3 30.7 29.2; 27 i M 
| | | | 
Products of petroleum and coal 3... . | 168 | 163 168 |170 |170 | 170 | 167 164 165 | 163 | 164 165 | 165 125 = 
Petroleum refining ‘ ..| 108.4 | 114.0 | 135.9 | 117.0 | 116.6 114.7 113.6 | 113.5 | 112.1 | 112.4 112.5 | 112.3 £3. 1 73] A 
Coke and byproducts | 32.2] 32.4 | 32.4] 31.8] 31.7] 31.1] 29.7) 30.7/ 30.3] 30.5) 30.0] 30.0) 25.5) 27 M 
Paving materials j | 29] 30] 28] 27 | 26 | 24) 23] 18/ 18) 20) 27) 34/ 21) 3 M 
Roofing materials...... | 11) 18.0) 17.8) 17.4] 17.7] 37.3 | 7.4] 17.4] 17.6) 180) 183) 185) 131) | Ti 
| i | j 
Rubber products. el | 197 |198 |19: | 195 } 195 | 198 | 204 | 208 | 20 | 212 | 20 | 19% | 1: z 
Rubber tires and inner tubes... a Eee 90.0; 91.4) 91.5) 9.9 | 91.9) 91.4 | 92.6 | 96.4 98.9 | 100.6 | 101.9 | 102.4 M.1) 2 C; 
Rubber boots and shoes eal 22.9 22.5 22.0| 20.7 | 21.8; 21.7} 22.1 22. 6 22.8 | 22.5) 22.5) 22.0/ 2 ‘ W 
. Rubber goods, other. --| | 84.8) 83.0) 80.8] 79.2] 81.7/ 81.7) 840) 85.7] 86.5| 86.8) 87.7) 86.1) 7 
| | | | | 
Miscellaneous industries ? 453 | 460 | 451 441 425 | 430 | 432 436 447 445 443 | 459 466 445 24 - 
Instruments (professional and scien- | 
tific), and fire-control equipment.._.-.| | 29.6; 20.1) 221) 28.0) 27.7) 27.5 27.6 | 27.7 27.7) 27.7) 2.1 27.8 | 86.7 Trans] 
Photographic apparatus Jeccone-| 907 39. 7 39.7 | 39.0) 383) 37.8] 38.4 38.8 | 39.0] 38.9 39. 2 38. 8 Lé 
Optica] instruments and ophthalmic | a Cs 
goods wo--[-------| 251] 248] 24.8) 23.9] 256] 267) 27.0] 27.2) 27.4/ 27.8) 280] 27.6 Ai 
Pianos, organs, and parts. istdnedes Sevatht 13.8 13.5 13.3 123; 13.5 13.7 13.3} 14.8 15.7 | 16.8) 17.6 17.8 2.2 Ai 
Games, toys, and dolls saeonmone |------ 50.5 48.6 45.3 42.4; 41.1 40.2) 40.3 | 38. 5 36.3 | 33. 5 38.5 | 43.4 ] Sh 
Ruttons whtieen stunk J-------] 13.1] 130) 13.0] 125] 129) 128] 132] 13.8) 13.4] 133] 13.4] 12.7 M. 
Fire extinguishers..................... eee 29| 28] 27/ 28] 28] 27| 27] 26] 25) 26] 27] 27] 28 
Autom 
! Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. “OUR Nongey 
both full- and part-time production and related workers who worked or requests should specify the series desired. _ i all Sr 
received pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. More recently adjusted data for the individual industries comprisin: “ r 
Major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal major industry groups listed below supersede data shown in pubic All 
Security Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 dated prior to: er r 
bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. Data shown for the Mimeographed — y LA Ck 
three most recent months are subject to revision without notation. Revised Major industry group release Revie Jev 
figures in any column other than the first three are identified by an asterisk Machinery, except electrical __..-........-.- Nov. 1948 Dec. 1" Si} 
for the first month's publication of such data. Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- . Lig 
3 Estimates for the individual industries comprising the major industry EE RE AoE eI Nov. 1948 Dec. I” Ah 
groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency ae Nov. 1948 De * Sh 
data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 bench-mark Iron and steel and their products... _...._. Dec. 1948 0. 
levels, thereby providing consistent series. Comparable data from January Stone, clay, and glass products............. Dec. 1948 Ja Lumbe 
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TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries ! 
[1939 average = 100] 
An 
nual 
1948 1947 | aver 
Industry group and industry | age 
— +o casein 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 1943 
| | 
ss ee een a aes Pn Sa — a Sa* oa enn = | . ‘ - : | : = 
CO a 161.5 | 163.2 | 164.5 | 161.7 | 158.5 | 158.2 | 155.5 | 156.1 | 160.3 | 159.5 | 160.5 | 161.9 | 160.8 | 177.7 
Durable goods. .....--.-----.-------------------.-- 188.6 | 188.7 | 188.1 | 185.8 | 185.0 | 184.5 | 183.9 | 185.1 | 188.1 | 185.8 | 188.2 | 188.8 | 186.8 | 241.7 
Nondurable goods. ........------------------------ 140.3 143.1 | 145.9 | 142.7 137.7 | 137.5 | 133.1 | 133.3 | 138.4 | 138.7 | 138.7 | 140.7 | 140.4 | 127.4 
Durable goods cata xn rn. oe fo . ; 
fron and steel and their products #_...__..........- 166.8 | 167.1 | 166.2 | 164.5 | 161.4 | 162.4 | 161.4 | 161.7 | 164.8 | 164.2 | 164.9 | 164.7 | 163.3 | 177.6 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills___|------ 137.7 | 137.7 | 137.9 | 135.5 | 134.6 | 133.3 | 131.8 | 132.9 | 130.9 | 131.0 | 130.4 | 130.2] 133.0 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. ..............|------- 185.8 | 184.7 | 180.5 | 177.4 | 184.2 | 181.4 | 187.3 | 192.7 | 193.7 | 193.6 | 192.5 | 191.2 142.1 
aa as 200.3 | 200.8 | 194.6 | 188.0 | 197.0 | 194.2 | 193.6 | 197.0 | 196.7 | 197.2 | 195.5 | 191.1 149.6 
CE a Se 234.1 | 233.1 | 228.1 | 224.1 | 228.8 | 224.9 | 225.5 | 227.7 | 225.5 | 222.3 | 219.8 | 218.0 281.1 
ees OL LU ees apenas 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.8 | 164.5 | 164.5 | 161.6 | 157.0 | 160.8 | 159 1 | 162.9 | 163.4 | 160.6] 102.5 
Tin cans and other tinware....................]------- 183.2 | 157.7 | 154.4 | 148.8 | 140.8 | 134.9 | 132.4 | 140.0 | 143.8 | 149.1 | 150.3 | 148.3] 102.0 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_.............|------- 132.3 | 130.3 | 129.1 | 127.5 | 130.7 | 134.0 | 1387.1 | 139.4 | 140.5 | 142.7 | 143.7 | 141.8 163.8 
NS SS eee RR ae 139.4 | 140.8 | 139.6 | 137.6 | 132.4 | 135.2 | 137.9 | 142.9 | 139.9 | 143.0 | 139.4] 133.2] 108.0 
Cutlery and vt tools oa ee 157.7 | 154 9 | 146.0 | 141.2 | 143.6 | 149.9 | 153.8 | 155.9 | 159.4 | 160.3 | 162.2 | 161.0 | 141.3 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 
Te i a amas main ...----| 160.8 | 161.6 | 160.6 | 160.8 | 163.9 | 164.7 | 166.7 | 167.9 | 168.8 | 189.2 | 189.5 | 166.1] 181.5 
a a TT! Ee 151.2 | 180.0 | 148.8 | 146.4 | 147.9 | 153.2 | 156.8 | 160.5 | 159.7 | 157.2] 185.21 150.8) 197.1 
agg <n ye on 161.7 | 157.2 | 154.0 | 147.8 | 153.7 | 149.8 | 150.3 | 153.2 | 152.6 | 152.5 | 152.5 | 150.9 | 95, 3 
Stoves, oil burners, an eating equipment, 
not ay — CLEA Ae ie eee 190.0 | 187.3 | 180.1 | 166.4 | 168.8 | 170.4 | 166.7 | 178.1 | 185.2 | 189.4 | 194.6 | 195.8 122.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
ae ea 205.7 | 202.3 | 198.1 | 185.9 | 197.5 | 198.2 | 195.0 | 204.5 | 206.1 | 204.2 | 203. 8 | 201, 2 199. 4 
Stamped and — ware and galvanizing__|------- 196.9 | 193.1 | 194.2 | 196.1 | 197.6 | 197.4 | 199.6 | 203.0 | 204.9 | 205.5 | 208.3 | 207.0] 163.9 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- | 
ee ES EEE EER 186.7 | 183.0 | 180.8 | 176.0 | 174.9 | 178.0 | 179.8 | 179.9 | 178.4 | 179.2 | 179.9 | 179.0] 200.0 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim-__|------- 144.1 | 142.1 | 141.2 | 134.2 | 133.7 | 131.4 | 130.6 | 135.4 | 131.2 | 139.3 | 141.0 | 138.3 164.0 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__..............]------- 185.6 | 184.6 | 183.1 | 184.5 | 187.3 | 187.8 | 189.8 | 190.0 | 188.2 | 188.4 | 187.4 | 186. 5 207. 4 
GOED COE... nn ncacecccecnecceces ---<---| 228.3 | 225.3 | 215.6 | 214.5 | 213.3 | 214.2 | 223.9 | 228.8 | 229.5 | 231.0 | 228.3 | 225.0 266, 3 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted______|------ 222 2 | 221.3 | 221.1 | 222.1 | 225.1 | 211.0 | 210.8 | 215.5 | 214.6 | 222.5 | 219.7 212.5 318, 5 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. - --- ------| 196.8 | 194 3 | 194.5 | 195.3 | 199.1 | 202.1 | 204.4 | 203.9 | 203.2 | 200.1 | 198.7 | 194.8] 208.5 
Stee! barrels, kegs, and drums._.............._]------- 121.5 | 124.2 | 125.9 | 122.4 | 121.7 | 117.7 | 119.5 | 121.9 | 125.5 | 130.3 | 126.4] 123.5] 131.8 
22 .. 23 es aa 414.9 | 406.4 | 401.0 | 403.0 | 402.6 | 397.9 | 395.1 | 390.0 | 383.9 75.4 | 369.8 | 361.6 | 1346.4 
ce eeuememsdeiee 215.1 | 213.4 | 211.5 | 207.7 | 206.6 | 211.1 | 211.6 | 217.4 | 222.9 | 225.4 | 227.0 | 230.2 | 2297] 285.9 
as a 201.1 | 201.8 | 199.2 | 198.3 | 201.3 | 201.6 | 205.8 | 209.6 | 212.3 | 213.3 | 215.4 | 214.3 272.4 
CE EES. SEs 211.7 | 203.8 | 197.6 | 195.3 | 202.3 | 204.6 | 212.2 | 221.9 | 225.8 | 228.0 | 238 2 | 241.7] 2820 
Communication equipment. __................_]------- 284.7 | 276.2 | 269.5 | 268.1 | 278.2 | 277.3 | 289.3 | 297.4 | 209.3 | 302.4 | 302.7 | 300.3 367. 5 
Machinery, except electrical ?..................._.- 227.9 | 228.7 | 228.7 | 227.4 | 228.8 | 230.4 | 228.5 | 227.4 | 233.1] 234.0] 233 0 | 233.8 | 226.51 244.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products........|------- 244.0 | 245.1 | 241.9 | 243.7 | 246.5 | 244.6 | 247.7 | 249.8 | 251.1 | 249.7 | 249.0 | 248 1 | 282.2 
4 eee _....| 283.3 | 270.8 | 276.3 | 281.0 | 279.5 | 286.7 | 289.1 | 203.3 | 201.6 | 202.9 | 202.4] 283.5! 428 4 
Tractors ES ee 191.2 | 189.4 | 192 0 | 195.2 | 193.0] 180.1 | 143.4 | 198.8 | 197.9 | 196.4 | 192.8 | 187.5 187 5 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors_.___|--..--. 2fH.1 | 255.2 | 254.5 | 262.6 | 267.4 | 263.7 | 267.0 | 266.1 | 261.6 | 253.5 | 248.8 | 238. 4 158. 1 
A ATT 130.0 | 131.2 | 130.5 | 127.9 | 128.4 | 129.7 | 130.4 | 134.5 | 137.6 | 137.6] 140.2] 130.5 | 200.5 
Machine-tool accessories. ....................-- -------| 212.2 | 214.0 | 213.5 | 200.7 | 214.5 | 214.4 | 214.8 | 216.6] 218.0 218.6] 218.1] 216.2] 408.1 
ie ISR Sepee 189.7 | 190.7 | 191.0 | 188.9 | 191.6 | 189.8 | 189.2 | 187.6 | 186.2 185.8 | 185.3 | 181.9 130.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment............___]....-.- 276.8 | 278.0 | 273.1 | 275.5 | 281.4 | 288.0 | 200.2 | 206.2 | 303.1 | 303.4 | 302.1 | 208.9 172.9 
Ee aie a eey ge --| 126.8 | 129.8 | 136.5 | 141.0 | 145.9 | 147.0] 148.7 | 153.5 | 154.9 | 158.8 | 159.5 | 155.5 73.8 
oan eoaters, 2 ort and ge ee = ay scien neee 224.8 | 228.1 | 226.7 | 229.8 | 232.9 | 231.8 | 235.2 | 234.2 | 233.4 | 230.2 | 229.4 | 2241 177.0 
ashing machines, wringers, and driers, 
domestic... ....- O" et cet Tees SI 210.6 | 210.3 | 208.7 | 209.9 | 220.0 | 214.6 | 217.0 | 218.4 | 221.1 | 216.8 | 218.1 | 211.2] 1788 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial - ____|...-.--- 188.8 | 186.6 | 182.4 | 178.8 | 178.6 | 177.2 | 175.9 | 174.8 | 172.5 | 171.0 | 170.1 | 165.7 | 1266 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment... __|--..--- 230.7 | 232.5 | 234.1 | 239.9 | 241.3 | 234.6 | 226.7 | 230.4] 232.2 | 234.9 | 231.8 | 227.7 154.9 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles. ___| 285.7 | 282.9 | 276.3 | 260.8 | 270.6 | 273.7 | 276.0 | 200.9 | 292.7 | 202.6 | 297.3 | 201.6 | 284.6 | 1580.1 
ATE LT. 410.7 | 409.0 | 265.6 | 407.4] 406.5 | 407.7 | 410.5 | 411.3 | 409.1 | 406.7 | 406.2 | 402.0] 526.8 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad..............]--.- ---| 224.2 | 222.2 | 222.8 | 222.3 | 224.4 | 219.6 | 219.7 | 221.8 | 220.2 | 228.0 | 231.8 | 231.4] 246.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines...|-....-. 366.2 | 349.2 | 336.4 | 328.5 | 321.5 | 315.3 | 346.0 | 342.9 | 341.1 | 339.5 | 335.8 | 336.2 | 2003.5 
A I NE 309.0 | 300.1 | 243.2 | 287.4 | 290.8 | 282.4 | 278.4 | 276.9 | 280. 1 | 284.0 | 291.0 | 291.0 | 2625.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. ...............|--.---- 140.5 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 149.3 | 157.2 | 167.6 | 176.8 | 181.6 | 184.4 | 191.9] 181.5 | 169.9 | 1769.4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_.............- --.----| 197.4 | 190.3 | 165.8 | 154.4 | 177.5 | 185.2 | 206.0 | 211.7 | 209.4 | 207.6] 210.1 | 207.0] 143.7 
Atle sc neneincenamsniocesece 193.6 | 192.2 | 193.2 | 189.7 | 195.5 | 183.6 | 190.5 | 191.9 | 195.0 | 178. 9 | 196. 0 | 195.2 | 190.4 | 177.5 
Nonferrous metals and their products ?_..........- 176.1 | 176.0 | 173.9 | 172.4 | 169.2 | 173.9 | 173.7 | 176.9 | 180.0 | 178.5 | 178.4 | 180.3 | 178.8! 196.0 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
.. pabouy oe ney ec 149.1 | 145.5 | 150.0 | 151.7 | 151.8 | 149.8 | 148.4 | 147.8 | 145.4 | 144.5 | 144.6 | 143.7 4. 3 
g; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous | 
metals, except aluminum ....................|------- 140.7 | 140.0 | 136.2 | 133.7 | 135.5 | 135.6 | 138.3 | 140.6 | 136.9 | 138.2 | 133.5 | 136.3 | 195. 2 
 — CTL TT 141.5 | 141.1 | 135.3 | 127.8 | 139.5 | 139.2 | 140.7 | 141.9 | 141.1 | 140.8] 1408/1399! 124.2 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings |____._- 190.6 | 187.7 | 182.3 | 178.4 | 182.1 | 182.6 | 187.6 | 191.0 190.4 | 189.3 | 191.6 | 194.6/ 141.8 
Silverware and plated ware..-.................|------- 231.5 | 228.5 | 208.2 | 218.3 | 225.5 | 224.2 | 226.8 | 226.6 | 223.1 | 221.0 | 223.5 | 218.8 | 174.5 
i RRR CREM RE Sa ET 155.6 | 157.3 | 154.1 | 147.6 | 150.8 | 148.4 | 152.7 | 161.7 | 165.4 | 1641 | 166.6 | 167.3 137.8 
Alnminum manufactures. _....................|--.--.- 170.6 | 163.5 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 179.5 | 181.5 | 187.7 | 192.1 | 192.0 | 192.2 | 190.1 | 185.4 | 337.4 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified... ..|...._-- 198.7 | 197.2 | 198.7 | 196.1 | 193.9 | 195.5 | 199.9 | 204.4 | 204.9 | 207.0 | 218.3 | 216.8) 201.9 
| i 
Lumber and timber, basic products ?_............- 195.4 | 197.7 | 200.6 | 200.8 | 197.3 | 190.0 | 183.6 | 179.4 | 178.3 | 175.0 | 175.6 | 178.4 | 178.5) 127.3 
Sawmills and logging camps...................|...---- 216.2 | 220.4 | 220.7 | 217.2 | 208.7 | 200.1 | 194.8 | 193.5 | 189.4 | 190.6 | 194.7 | 195.4] 139.0 
Planing and i “ws AR ART ST 193.2 | 192.3 ' 192.8 ' 187.5 ' 184.2 ' 182.0! 180.4 179.9 ' 178.4 ' 178.0! 176.2! 174.1! 125.4 


See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-6, p. 94. 
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TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continues 


[1939 average = 100] 

























































































































































— 
Industry group and industry = 
eek) ge RE IG Sy ry I ae. 
| Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | Apr. . | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | 19 
| — 
™ — - —————_—|\——|-— | —_ ,-— NER eee ‘rt - - eee mie me” 
Durable goods—Continued 
Furniture and finished lumber products? ------| 143.1 | 143.3 | 142.0 | 140.5 | 137.8 | 139.8 | 139.7 | 143.4 147.8 | 149.2 | 149.1 | 148.3 | 147 1! whe Pape 
Mattresses and bedsprings siiatiail -----| 180.9 | 179.5 | 171.7 | 161.9 | 163.0 | 162.6 | 170.4 | 180.3 | 188.5 | 188.8 | 187.3] 186.2) jn 
Furniture econdions .----| 143.6 | 141.9 | 140.3 | 137.4 | 139.4 | 140.3 | 144.0 | 148.2 | 149.6 | 149.0 | 147.8 | 145.7 ; 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar ~-----| 123.6 | 121.5 | 122.3 | 125.6 | 125.6 | 122.8 | 127.2 | 130.5 | 132.6 | 133.6 | 130.7 | 1327) jor. ] 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. . nee .----| 188.4 | 140.1 | 139.6 | 135.6 | 139.7 | 142.8 | 145.8 | 150.2 148.9 | 150.7] 151.5 | 150.6 ] 
Wood preserving * 136.0 | 137.9 | 141.0 | 137.1 | 133.6 | 131.1 | 128.7 | 132.7 | 133.1 | 139.8 | 143.6 | 147.8) gq: ] 
Wood, turned and shaped ages —_ 140. 0 | 139.3 | 140.9 | 136.7 | 144.0 | 139.5 | 142.6 | 145.5 | 142.7 139.8 | 142.1 | 140. ¢ 107.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products? ............... __| 168.9 | 150.4 | 158.2] 157.0 | 153.2 | 156. 0 | 154.7 | 153.7 | 153.9 | 150.9 | 151.6 | 154.7 | 154.0 
Giass and glassware 172.6 | 172.3 | 167.8 | 161.0 | 168.9] 170.3 | 170.7] 170.6| 166.5 | 169.5 | 173.1 | 172 6 
Glass products made from purchased glass... ‘ 144.3 | 130.5 | 138.5 | 143.0 | 142.0 140.7 | 142.1 | 143.5 | 142.4 | 143.7 } 146.0 | 145.6 
Cement na : 151.5 | 148.5 | 151.7 | 151.8 150.0 | 147.7 | 145.9 | 144.8 | 144.6 | 144.4 | 145.7 | 145.; 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta ' 144.0 | 144.2 | 143.7 | 141.0 | 141.4 | 137.1 | 134.3 | 133.1 | 129.8 | 134.4 | 134.2] 123.1) q: 
Pottery and related products. . _.| 180.4.| 178.3 | 177.3 | 168.6 | 174.5 | 173.1 | 171.2] 174.2! 170.7| 169.7 | 174.1 172.2 
Gypsum 159.2 | 157.1 | 157.1 | 157.4 | 154.4 | 152.5 | 152.8 | 154.5 | 153.8 | 152.5 | 154.6 | 153.4 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- | I 
eral wool 182.2 | 181.2 | 180.8 | 180.6 | 178.5 | 179.0 | 178.7 | 176.2 | 177.2 | 178.9 | 180.2] 180.2) 1% I 
Lime 113.3 | 113.9 | 114.3 | 114.6 | 113.3 116.1 | 116.9 | 115.0 | 112.7} 112.8 | 114.0] 114.5) «> : 
Marble, cranite, slate, and other products 103.2 | 102.4] 102.5] 101.0| 99.6! 97.8| 96.6] 99.3| 96.5] 97.5| 99.0) 10 l eo 
Abrasives | ore 265.7 | 264.6 | 267.4 | 272.7 | 265.0 | 260.2] 260.4 | 260.5 | 254.1 | 204.6 | 250.0 | 247.4 
Asbestos products = ' 164, 2 | 159.5 | 157.9 | 151.7 | 157.5 | 157.9 | 158.3 | 159.0 | 158.0 | 158.0 | 156.6 | 155.3 ( 
Nondurable goods ; 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufac- ; 
tures? -----| 108.9 | 109.2 | 110.3 | 111.4 | 108.7] 113.2] 113.0} 113.7 | 114.7 | 114.2] 113.0 | 112.7} 111.1 1 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.._--. ~----| 122.2 | 123.6 | 124.7 | 121.9 | 126.1 | 125.4 | 125.8 | 126.6 | 125.6 | 125.2 | 125.1 | 123.¢ 9 Prod 
Cottofi smallwares ; : — iiod 95. 1 95.4 96. 2 95. 3 99.4 | 102.3 | 103.6 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 103.8 | 101.8) 98.¢ : I 
Silk and rayon goods... é 96.7; 96.5) 95.9) 92.0] 95.8] 95.0] 94.9] 948] 941 91.2) 91.8) 90.7 re 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- I 
ing and finishing... ne ..---| 101.2 | 105.2 | 107.7 | 106.3 | 110.3 | 109.9 | 111.0 | 113.1 | 113.9] 112.5 | 112.4 110.5) 1 I 
Hosiery Seneoede< : ia 84.4 84.3 85. 5 80.5 86. 7 87.5 89.1 90. 4 89.7 89. 0 88. 5 87.1 7 
Knitted cloth ss 98. 0 95.9 97.5 96. 7 96. 8 99.4 | 101.9 | 101.4 | 101.8] 100.4 99.9 99.4) 1 Rubl 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves___. -|...----} 110.2 | 107.1 | 106.6 | 101.8 | 111.5 | 113.8 | 112.3 | 114.4] 114.0] 110.6] 113.3] 113 I 
Knitted underwear .----| 117.7 | 120.6 | 123.0 | 123.2 | 127.1 | 128.3 | 132.0 | 132.8 | 131.4 | 129.7] 128.9 | 128.2) | I 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, inclu: ling woolen k 
and worsted ennii ..----| 129.5 | 129.0 | 129.8 | 128.8 | 131.9 | 133.3 | 134.4 | 134.7 | 135.3 | 133.7 | 133.1] 130.5) 1 
Carpets and rugs, wool... oo .....| 150.9 | 150.6 | 148.1 | 148.0 | 148.1 | 146.8 | 145.7 | 145.7 | 144.1 | 142.1 | 140.6 | 136.5 WA Mise 
Hats, fur-felt.. ee waa 74.6 81.4 86. 7 80.1 7.0 84.2 82.7 89. 3 89.0 89. 1 89. 7 RR. 5 71 I 
Jute goods, except felts... . —— : 7 .---} 107.1 | 104.5 | 114.3 | 112.6 | 114.2] 112.0] 112.8 | 109.3 | 110.3 | 105.1 80. 6 79.4 f 
Cordage and twine. .._.. : _— --|.-.----} 116.8 | 119.5 | 120.7 | 124.0 | 127.0 | 128.7 | 130.9 | 134.1 | 134.7 | 131.6 | 128.8 | 125.7 13.4 I 
Apparel and other finished textile products. ......- 146.9 | 148.8 | 148.6 | 146.5 | 135.6 | 138.6 | 137.1 | 130.8 | 147.5 | 147.7 | 145.3 | 144.8 | 141.5) 124 ; 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere classified. a ee 139.0.; 139.5 | 138.9 | 129.1 | 136.9 | 134.9 | 135.0 | 137.0 | 135.5 | 134.2 | 135.2 | 134.7) 188 ¢ 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear stdin an ...---| 104.6 | 194.7 | 104.0 | 102.5 | 108.2 | 100.4 | 110.9 | 111.2 | 110.8 | 110.4 |-111.4 | 109.7 wg E 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s..............|_.._.. 111.0 | 107.0 | 105.5 | 98.5 | 107.4 | 108.3 | 110.1 | 112.0 | 110.3 | 106.6 | 108.8 | 106.5 ¥3 F 
Work shirts --|......-| 133.5 | 129.1 | 132.0 | 131.3 | 131.8 | 129.2 | 126.4 | 123.8 | 119.0 | 112.0 | 109.8 | 109.4) 1313 
Women’s clothing. not elsewhere classified... _. ...---} 170.8 | 171.3 | 167.3 | 152.7 | 152.1 | 149.4 | 153.7 | 168.3 | 169.5 | 166.4 | 164.4 158.0) 12 
Corsets and allied garments.................--. ..-.--| 103.0 | 101.5 | 99.0) 92.4] 96.5] 98.8 | 102.4 | 106.1 | 107.0 | 104.9 | 104.4 | 103.3) & 
Millinery ania dptabiehddealbeaiiameaeiaans alias | 100.8 | 97.0 7.3 7.0) 782) 80.4) 92.3 | 108.3 | 108.2 | 103.4) 920) 84.7) 915 
ST Ee NR |.......] 104.4] 98.8) 96.2 7.7 | 96.6) 99.2] 99.8) 99.6 7.9} 95.7) 101.1 | 102.2) 11 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.._.____.. _....| 154.0 | 157.3 | 161.1 | 141.6 | 148.5 | 148.8 | 156.0 | 172.1 | 190.5 | 178.0 | 181.3 180.9 |) 14 
House furnishings, other than curtains, ete.....|__.... 7.8 | 281.0 | 272.3 | 251.4 | 249.9 | 248.2 | 259.8 | 272.0 | 261.5 | 268.6 | 274.3 268.7 | 214 
Textile bags wanna nann-ae-e-----|..---.-| 285.2 | 231.7 | 229.2 | 222.9 | 214.8 | 212.8 | 212.4 | 216.9 | 220.2 | 223.7 | 226.8 | 225.3 | 15: 
Leather and leather products ?_.................--. 104.5 | 108.3 | 109.3 | 110.4 | 108.1 | 107.4 | 103.3 | 107.1 | 114.1 | 115.8 | 114.9 | 115.3 | 114.1 mR. | 
ON REE ET 95.4); 9.0) 95.3) 943) 95.7) 94.9) 95.1 .4 | 100.4 | 100.3 | 100.4 | 100.3 2.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..........|_....- 88.1) 89.8) 90.7) 88.6) 88.9) 86.9) 88.7) 94.7 7.8) 9.8) 99.4) 99.0, 
Boots and shoes inoontngilinsotetinbuvess 103.2 | 104.4 | 106.0 | 103.7 | 102.5 97.7 | 102.2 | 110.1 | 111.7] 111.0] 110.6 | 108.7) % 
Leather gloves and mittens....................]...... 127.6 | 129.7 | 132.1 | 127.8 | 128.8 | 123.9 | 121.9 | 125.4 | 124.9 | 121.9 | 130.1 | 131.8 
Trunks and suitcases... paccedsces paataduticsbates 174.8 | 171.8 | 166.0 | 159.6 | 1590.3 | 158.6 | 160.1 | 166.4 | 168.6 | 159.3 | 170.1 | 177.9 
a a ae en ay 152.9 | 163.8 | 179.9 | 166.0 | 159.7 | 147.1 | 127.7 | 122.6 | 134.5 | 135.6 | 139.3 | 146.9 | 150.7 3 
Slanghtering and meat packing SAE SOL: a 146.4 | 144.5 | 145.7 | 149.1 | 147. 92.2 | 77.0 | 143.3 | 148.0 | 155.3 | 160.8 | 151.0 12 
Butter Sa? ee 74,2 | 181.7 | 189.8 | 196.8 | 201.2 | 194.5 | 183.3 | 170.5 | 158.8 | 162.0 | 163.6 | 168. 2 — 
Condensed and evaporated Gers SIE 186.3 | 194.3 | 201.4 | 207.4 | 211.2 | 198.3 | 188.3 | 177.2 | 172.5 | 169.3 | 170.6 | 179.7 All m 
SS ae eS 148. 6 | 167.9 | 180.7 | 186.3 | 179.1 | 166.0 | 153.9 | 138.5 | 133.8 | 133.7 | 141.4 | 149.1 i D 
Flour pbtidbusucosussqucthbsmneeiincese 148.0 | 149.4 | 152.2 | 153.7 | 149.0 | 143.6 | 144.3 | 145.2 | 146.7 | 150.5 | 151.1 | 151.6 IIS.9 N 
Feeds, prepared . neuieeliionwal a 169.0 | 169.8 | 170.8 | 169.7 | 166.5 | 161.5 | 153.9 | 152.0 | 158.7 | 169.4 | 168.4 | 165.3 | 14 
Cereal preparations...................---- ee: ee 158.0 | 157.6 | 165.6 | 165.7 | 155.2 | 152.6 | 146.4 | 144.7 | 147.8 | 145.0 | 1443 | 153.7 
Baking hjuwensucnbeodksaiiediibedalandnedid 135.5 | 133.0 | 131.8 | 131.3 | 130.2 | 127.2 | 125.8 | 126.9 | 125.4 | 124.2 | 127.2 | 129.3 
Sugar refining, cane......__. mensserrasneneon 1668 140.8 | 157.4 | 159.1 | 162.4 | 139.1 | 134.5 | 131.3 | 148.1 | 152.7 | 139.9 | 151.1 156. 5 Iron 
TS Fea Rees ae fh Pee 209. 2 91.0; 78.0) 65.0; 63.0| 57.2] 49.3) 50.6] 58.7) 95.3 187.0 | 235.9 80. 5 BI 
Confectionery eR eS ee aS * ry 157.4 | 143.9 | 126.3 | 110.9 | 114.3 | 111.4 | 120.5 | 130.2 | 138.8 | 147.1 | 154.7 | 156.1 10. G: 
Beverages, nonalcoholic....................---- subunas 181.1 | 196.1 | 207.9 | 210.9 | 194.0 | 182.0 | 170.1 | 161.2 | 151.3 | 157.0 | 156.4 | 160.2 M 
PLS innit ncduéccascanstbaanambstulineunied 201.7 | 213.7 | 217.0 | 218.0 | 205.5 | 181.9 | 191.2 | 184.9 | 183.1 | 185.9 | 190.3 | 199.3 “- 8t 
Canning and preserving... ..................... | aediengibe 194.1 | 295.7 | 217.0 | 182.5 | 124.3 | 101.9; 93.6) 90.1; 91.0; 94.6] 110.3 | 126.5 oie Cc 
ae er 96.5) 95.9) 93.9) 925) 888) 006) 90.5/) 924) 93.4) 93.9) 936) 94.4) 9.5) % 2 
iS coudenassmecéons seenebeendineeseee Bascom 128.2 | 127.3 | 126.8 | 122.4 | 121.2 | 120.7 | 121.1 | 121.1 | 122.1 | 122.6 | 124.5 | 124.0) 15° v 
ES HTS Bess 83.2; 80.5) 789) 74.7) 781) 78.3] 81.0) 827); 828); 821] 81.7) 85.5 8 Cc 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff.....'____-_- 78. 6 77.7 | 77.2) 75.6| 76.1) 75.9 77.0) 77.3 | 78.3] 7839), 8211 813' Ys 
Se 


See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-4, p. 94. 
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aBLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '\—Continued 




































































[1939 average = 100] 
EE 
nan : 
nua 
1948 1047 aver- 
Industry group and industry age 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 1943 
mae es eee = =. SS ee 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Paper and allied products *.......................- 151.7 | 151.0 | 149.8 | 148.6 | 146.1 | 146.9 | 146.5 | 146.8 | 148.0 | 147.8 | 148.7 | 149.9 | 148.6 122.2 
Peper a6 PUED...02222222222020-0- 0-2 20-eneee-]oe-eee- 149.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 149.4 | 148.2 | 148.5 | 147.8 | 147.9 | 147.3 | 147.4 |] 147.2 | 145.7 | 116.3 
Paper GOOER, GUMEE..-cecccccecoccenesccceesece=foccoce- 168.4 | 166.1 | 163.9 | 160.2 | 163.6 | 163.0 | 162.6 | 164.2 | 164.1 | 165.9 | 169.1 | 167.9 | 133.1 
TD cctduapetéaceauemmuasebeecocesececloareces 146.9 | 145.2 | 141.4 | 140.9 | 144.0 | 145.8 | 145.6 | 145.7 | 143.9 | 142.0 | 142.6 |] 142.5] 116.9 
PERE PROD. « concecccccesccccnescsevcccoceccese|ecccces 148.2 | 159.9 | 159.2 | 156.3 | 157.8 | 158.5 | 162.3 | 164.1 | 162.0 | 163.2 | 163.9 | 161.3! 118.0 
Paper box@S..---------------------------------]------- 144.0 | 139.9 | 136.7 | 131.0 | 133.9 | 131.8 | 133.7 | 137.3 | 139.1 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 142.7! 129.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 3___..._. 134.7 | 134.8 | 133.0 | 131.8 | 131.1 | 132.3 | 132.0 | 131.8 | 132.8 | 133.5 | 134.0 | 135.7 | 135.4 | 100.8 
Newspapers and periodicals. -............-.-.-]..-..-.- 127.0 | 125.9 | 124.4 | 123.7 | 123.8 | 123.3 | 122.2 | 122.0 | 121.4 | 121.0 | 122.7 | 122.2 | 95.2 
ae a. 147.9 | 145.3 | 143.5 | 143.4 | 144.5 | 144.3 | 143.5 | 145.3 | 147.1 | 148.6 | 150.0 | 149.3 | 108.7 
fF SS I ee 119.7 | 118.5 | 118.9 | 118.9 | 118.3 | 117.6 | 119.0 | 119.5 | 121.2 | 121.7 | 125.3 | 125.8 98. 5 
Des. occdcccubccetescosouscccesseecacocleccesce 135.3 | 133.7 | 134.8 | 129.1 | 136.3 | 136.2 | 139.2 | 144.5 | 145.1 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 160.3 114.1 
Chemicals and allied products ?_............-...-.- 207.1 | 208.1 | 207.1 | 203.3 | 196.6 | 199.2 | 198.4 | 201.4 | 203.6 | 204.2 | 204.1 | 205.4 | 204.5 | 254.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors................-..|..-...- 173.6 | 173.5 | 175.7 | 173.6 | 173.6 | 172.1 | 169.8 | 171.9 | 174.5 | 171.8 | 171.3 | 169.9) 135.1 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_............/......- 234.1 | 233.2 | 232.1 | 230.2 | 231.1 | 231.1 | 233.3 | 236.9 | 238.3 | 238.5 | 239.2 | 241.3 | 203.6 
eee ee Sea 122.7 | 119.7 | 119.0 | 104.1 | 105.0 | 105.2 | 107.6 | 111.2 | 116.2 | 115.4 | 123.6 | 133.1 135.8 
OEE Ob ee SE 178.4 | 177.2 | 164.7 | 157.6 | 155.4 | 142.2 | 142.9 | 163.1 | 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.9 | 117.1 
Rayon and allied products...._.............-..|-.....- 132.3 | 131.8 | 134.3 | 133.2 | 133.0 | 131.2 | 131.4 | 131.8 | 131.8 | 130.8 | 131.4 | 130.5 |] 111.7 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified__...........|_....-- 300.3 | 301.6 | 302.1 | 288.9 | 206.9 | 292.9 | 206.3 | 203.8 | 293.9 | 205.6 | 206.1 | 204.0 | 206.7 
Explosives and safety fuses..................../_...... 379.3 | 379.2 | 380.7 | 376.1 | 365.7 | 351.9 | 350.7 | 354.1 | 349.9 | 347.5 | 346.7 | 338.7 | 1536.9 
Compressed and liquefied gases...............-].....--. 247.9 | 247.0 | 253.1 | 252.1 | 254.2 | 250.9 | 252.4 | 250.1 | 246. 240.9 | 248.8 | 244.9 | 197.3 
pO EE ee 173.7 | 174.2 | 173.9 | 180.2 | 181.5 | 181.6 | 182.5 | 182.8 | 182.2 | 178.7 | 172.7 | 168.7 | 3505.4 
Se US Saas 225.9 | 243.3 | 231.8 | 190.2 | 212.2 | 219.7 | 210.1 | 203.9 | 221.8 | 213.4 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 2426.5 
Ect cin eeamacecsnenedcenttiatoies 174.6 | 153.3 | 93.8] 82.0] 83.0] 891 99.5 | 115.0 | 127.7 | 142.1 | 159.5 | 160.5 133.4 
pe Hn 152.9 | 152.3 | 142.2 | 135.6 | 144.4 | 171.4 | 194.7 | 202.3 | 188.1 | 176.9 | 163.1 | 155.1 146. 2 
Products of petroleum and coal ?_................- 158.9 | 153.6 | 159.1 | 160.3 | 160.7 | 160.3 | 157.3 | 154.9 | 155.4 | 153.9 | 155.0 | 155.5 | 156.1 117.6 
EE en <a 148.1 | 155.7 | 158.3 | 159.8 | 159.2 | 156.7 | 155.2 | 155.0 | 143.1 | 153.5 | 153.7 | 153.4 113.4 
_ SS Se 148.2 | 149.2 | 149.3 | 146.7 | 145.9 | 143.2 | 136.8 | 141.4 | 139.6 | 140.6 | 138.3 | 138.2} 117.4 
TE EE See 118.1 | 120.5 | 113.5 | 108.8 | 107.1 97.1 92.7 75.3 73.2 83.2 | 109.4 | 138.1 87.0 
ae ee 223.3 | 222.7 | 219.4 | 215.5 | 218.2 | 213.2 | 214.6 | 215.3 | 217.5 | 222.7 | 226.2 | 228.0 | 161.2 
ict ketinknnonececcadsascecon 164.9 | 163.5 | 162.8 | 160.9 | 157.7 | 161.6 | 161.1 | 163.8 | 168.9 | 172.0 | 173.5 | 175.3 | 174.0 160.3 
Rubber tires and inner tubes--............-..--}.....-- 165.9 | 168.6 | 168.7 | 167.6 | 169.4 | 168.5 | 170.7 | 177.7 | 182.4 | 185.5 | 187.8 | 188.7 166. 1 
a He 154.5 | 151.2 | 148.3 | 139.4 | 146.9 | 146.4 | 149.0 | 152.4 | 153.8 | 151.5 | 151.4 | 147.9 | 160.5 
A a 163.6 | 160.1 | 155.8 | 152.7 | 157.5 | 157.5 | 161.9 | 165.3 | 166.9 | 167.4 | 169.1 | 166.0 | 154.1 
Miscellaneous industries ?......................--- 184.9 | 187.8 | 184.2 | 180.1 | 173.9 | 175.7 76.6 | 178.4 | 182.6 | 181.9 | 180.9 | 187.5 | 190.4 181.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
| ALE ET 261.5 | 257.2 | 248.8 | 247.4 | 244.5 | 242.8 | 244.1 | 244.6 | 245.2 | 245.3 | 248.1 | 246.1 766. 4 
ES Ae 224.6 | 224.6 | 224.5 | 220.9 | 216.6 | 214.1 | 217.1 | 219.8 | 220.9 | 220.4 | 221.8 | 219.51) 200.9 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods-_--.-.|.....-. 210.7 | 208.7 | 208.8 | 201.0 | 215.6 | 224.1 | 226.9 | 220.1 | 230.0 | 233.6 | 235.4 | 282.1 | 280.3 
(SS Ee ee 177.3 | 173.6 | 170.4 | 157.3 | 173.7 | 175.2 | 170.5 | 189.7 | 201.5 | 215.2 | 226.3 | 228.6 | 156.2 
| TTS Le 264.3 | 254.2 | 236.9 | 221.8 | 214.8 | 210.3 | 210.7 | 201.2 | 189.9 | 175.0 | 201.3 | 226.9 | 99.7 
SS, ae ee 117.0 | 116.1 | 116.2 | 111.2 | 114.8 | 114.2 | 116.3 | 122.6 | 119.4 | 118.7 | 119.1 | 113.0] 116.6 
Gy eT 281.8 | 271.3 | 269.1 | 271.8 | 270.6 | 260.9 | 266.8 | 258.6 | 249.3 | 253.5 268.0 | 260.5 G13. 1 








See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-6, p. 94. 


TABLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


[1939 average = 100] 
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A n- 

1948 1917 pone 

Industry group and industry age 
sities: : 7 ——|-— 

Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. 1943 
EE 378.1 | 381.5 | 381.7 | 374.7 | 360.0 | 359.0 | 346.7 | 347.1 | 358.4 | 354.1 | 358.7 | 365.7 | 353.4 | 334.4 
GA teal eR ae 428.3 | 432.9 | 422.6 | 418.8 | 403.0 | 401.3 | 390.8 | 303.4 | 402.0 | 393.1 | 403.1 | 411.0 | 395.0 | 460.5 
eo neeenondiiané 329.1 | 331.2 | 341.7 | 331.6 | 318.0 | 317.6 | 303.6 | 301.9 | 315.7 | 316.0 | 315.3 | 321.4 | 312.8} 202.3 

Durable goods 

Iron and steel and their products ?_...............- 373.6 | 376.0 | 365.0 | 360.5 | 336.9 | 340.5 | 334.4 | 329.6 | 340.8 | 337.6 | 341.9 | 345.8 | 335.1 |) 311.4 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills...|....... 305.0 | 300.3 | 295.8 | 269.9 | 268.4 | 265.4 | 253.0 | 260.9 | 257.5 | 261.2 | 257.8 | 255.1 222.3 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. ..............|......- 437.9 | 433.3 | 417.1 | 308.2 | 421.5 | 304.3 | 415.6 | 444.0 | 436.7 | 438.2 | 4427 /| 419.9) 261.1 
Malleable-iron castings. .......................|.....-- 512.2 | 493.1 | 478.8 | 448.8 | 468.1 | 460.3 | 453.0 | 469.7 | 467.6 | 480.1 | 479.8 | 459.6 | 278.9 
Steel —_- oR LE 521.6 | 504.4 | 498.6 | 464.3 | 494.7 | 478.5 | 477.3 | 481.0 | 465.6 | 465.3 | 466.5 | 451.7 | 493.5 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.....................|...-..- 445.7 | 437.1 | 432.7 | 414.3 | 422.0 | 401.4 | 370.0 | 397.5 | 392.5 | 304.4 | 404.0 | 381.4 | 177.2 
Tin cans and other tinware....................|...-.-- 351.6 | 391.7 | 364.9 | 353.2 | 310.8 | 286.1 | 274.9 | 280.8 | 302.4 | 320.0 | 336.7 | 320.7)/ 161.6 
Wire drawn from purchased rods..............|-.--.-- 274.1 | 263.8 | 262.5 | 242.8 | 243.3 | 249.8 | 255.3 | 260.1 | 268.7 | 271.6 | 280.3 | 270.1 | 255.3 
AL NEE 335.9 | 322.5 | 326.6 | 315.1 | 295.7 | 208.2 | 302.0 | 316.4 | 309.0 | 320.5 | 321.9 | 207.4 | 202.6 
Cutlery and edge tools.......................--|......- 392.1 | 374.9 | 359.3 | 335.7 | 343.6 | 357.8 | 364.6 | 370.6 | 377.2 | 381.9 | 386.3 | 384.1 | 270.5 


See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-6, p. 94. 
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TABLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 


(1939 average = 100} 





Iron and steel and their products? 


Industry group and industry 


Durable goods—Continued 


Continued 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 
and saws) EEL DIG 

Hardware 

Plumbers’ supplies. . 

Stoves, oi) burners, and heating equipment, not 
elsewhere classified 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
work : 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim _- 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets eae! 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted 

Screw-machine products and wood screws. - - 

Stee! barrels, kegs, and drums. . 

Firearms 





| Apr. 
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Noone 
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FRAN AAN 
i er Sen. 


ne “ © 


.7 
.9 
7 
7. 6 
7.7 
20 
3. 1 
1. 0 5. 0 
Electrical machinery ? 4 .9 .3 6 3 9.1 5. 1 .2 
Electrical equipment 1.4 .4 .3 .3 5 2.2 i. 7 3.4 1 
Radios and phonographs 9.1 4 9 1.9 8.6 4 8.5 4 5. 6 7.3 | 542.9 D 
Communication equipment 6 7.3 6 3.4 .8 .0 2 6 3.7 . 4 6 
C 
Machinery, except electrical ? : i 0 2.3 7 6. 4 3.8 5. 2 9 3.8 9 H 
Machinery and machine- shop products... __. 5 5 0 9. 6 3 9 ie 3.7 0 . 9 Ji 
Engines and turbines... . 9 9 .5 4 7.6 > 2.3 2.1 5.5 .4 Cc 
Tractors i 4.1 5 9.1 5.5 .4 .9 3.8 .9 .3 .0 
Acnichiitural machinery, excluding tractors. .__- 7.9 § 3 5.4 a .9 5. 8 5 .9 2.7 pa 
Machine tools .- 3 3. 3 3.8 .9 ¥ .2 9.2 4 | 32,2 M 
Machine-tool accessories .8 .0 .8 7) 9.9 2.6 .9 8.0 6 7.7 8 
Textile machinery 5 8.9 .3 9.1 .8 3 La 20. 9 .9 .4 
Pumps and pumping equipment ! 5.0 5.0 5 .7 . 2 .0 5 2.2 .3 Inde 
Typewriters sae FE OE eX 0 1.8 0 .2 0 8 7.5 6 3.1 6 v 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating ma- v 
chines a Pe es .3 3 .3 4 % .9 .0 .9 C 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, N 
domestic .2 6 3 454.2 .0 4 .3 H 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial. - 0 .0 4 428.0 5 .0 .9 C 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment_. - 6 .4 472.3 Lv i .2 ; 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles. -__. 3.3 .8 566. 4 4 
Locomotives ; e .4 4 ) 6 pat! 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad - 8 7.3 a I 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. 9 1 5.9 I 
Aircraft engines 9.7 .0 3.9 I 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding . 1 7 I 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 3 5 .6 7 
5 7) ‘cod 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products ? 


Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
metals. . 

Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonfer- 
rous metals, except aluminum 

Clocks and watches 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings 

Silverware and plated ware 

Lighting equipment 

Aluminum manufactures 


Lumber and timber basic products ? 


Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products ? 


Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar .. 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
Wood preserving 

Wood, turned and shaped 


Stone, clay, and glass products ? 


Glass and glassware 
g lass products made from purchased glass 
‘ement 


See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-6, p. 04. 
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3LE A 8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
























[1939 average =100] 
1948 
Industry group and industry 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. 
Durable goods—Continued 
54 one, clay, and glass products *—Continued 
63.0 | ay A TA ST 395.6 | 385.1 | 380.1 | 353.2 | 352.7 | 349.7 | 343.7 
45.7 | Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
24.1) 1 ER diistedhnaneeemecndatelncneses 492.0 | 507.0 | 484.7 | 491.6 | 475.7 | 465.0 | 467.9 
: Lime. ves SAS 325.6 | 322.6 | 324.5 | 309.9 | 311.9 | 314.7 | 314.5 
25.4} 2105 Marble, granite, slate, and other products... --|--.-__. 196.2 | 194.2 | 195.6 | 184.9 | 185.9 | 183.2 | 176.6 
SRE niandapaeedencacsesconccecccconccce Ss ee 594.6 | 588.5 | 576.3 | 571.6 | 578.8 | 565.0 | 546.6 
1. 1 | 3m pe Ea Se 411.5 | 399.8 | 395.6 | 377.5 | 385.4 | 380.0 | 378.5 
‘. 3 7 
: Nondurable goods 
8, 6 at 
ma) 2 tile-mill products and other fiber manufactures? | 291.9 | 291.2 | 295.5 | 208.2 | 285.4 | 304.6 | 303.8 | 307.1 
M.S | 389 Cotton manufactures, except smallwares. 350.0 | 354.9 | 357.4 | 342.0 | 365.9 | 369.7 | 374.7 
4. S| S074 - otton sms ene 222. 5 228.7 | 227.3 226. 5 238. 0 238. 3 243. 0 
3.1 | Silk and rayon goods- 99.4 | 301.3 | 295.2 | 276.9 | 292.2 | 289.0 | 287.6 
1.7 | 56, Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
8.6) 247 EN NN AE AS 265.7 | 286.1 | 297.8 | 295.5 | 311.5 | 307.9 | 308.6 
6.1 | 2934 4 iis clinnincapamasovesansh 208.8 | 201.1 | 202.8 | 184.2 | 199.8 | 197.6 | 203.5 
ERE ST Saha 228.7 | 219.7 | 228.4 | 224.4 | 223.2 | 223.1 | 237.1 
1.9 | 4x Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_..____- 249.8 | 250.5 | 244.1 | 228.2 | 260.8 | 266.4 | 261.2 
b. 3 Q SE ee 291.2 | 297.3 | 313.2 | 305.2 | 324.9 | 326.5 | 344.5 
9.6) 05 Dyeing and finishing textiles, mactading wool- 
od RI icin canensencsonnceen<ee- 311.6 | 310.7 | 309.2 | 299.8 | 320.6 | 321.7 | 328.7 
Carpets i ciniiseennccadlcceanes 393.2 | 387.5 | 381.5 | 368.4 | 371.8 | 358.1 | 348.8 
6} 4 «<i ai re it. 162.9 | 180.9 | 200.3 |*171.8 | 197.4 | 184.6 | 176.4 
3. 8 Jute goods, except felts... ...-..--- sipiitieeend 266.8 | 248.4 | 282.2 | 273.0 | 277.5 | 272.2 | 275.9 
. : 8 Cordage a uwies 284.7 | 283.7 | 286.4 | 288.2 | 306.5 | 303.4 | 311.4 
».% | y. 7 
5 | as pparel and other finished textile products_--___- 335.4 | 325.0 | 348.1 | 342.3 | 303.6 | 303.6 | 297.9 | 306.5 
S| S Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_- --_-- 302.4 | 324.7 | 324.0 | 294.1 | 312.9 | 311.5 | 317.1 
wo 67 Shirts, collars, and nightwear.............- eons 256.0 | 254.0 | 247.1 | 246.6 | 258.5 | 266.8 | 274.6 
3} 2 289.1 | 296.7 | 297.0 
. 6 } # nderwear and neckwear, men’s__._...._..._.-_-- 310.6 | 301.3 | 294.1 | 269.6 
.2 143.5 RC I ee 352.4 | 341.4 | 340.0 | 326.4 | 333.9 | 325.8 | 316.1 
Women’s clothi ng, not elsewhere classified._..__|______ 351.0 | 390.2 | 380.3 | 326.6 | 310.7 | 299.3 | 307.1 
-5 | & Corsets and allied — ES ee See eae 233.1 | 225.8 | 217.0 | 201.1 | 210.8 | 213.0 | 229.1 
7 Millinery. ei er Saas 192.8 | 201.5 | 197.0 | 165.3 | 132.0 | 127.9 | 171.3 
7} S015 Ge A 289.3 | 259.4 | 241.0 | 181.3 | 231.0 | 239.1 | 251.5 
I 28. Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ee 346.5 | 356.5 | 382.1 | 317.6 1*330.8 | 334.8 | 348.5 
3 264. § Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc____- ra 696.8 | 634.9 | 633.4 | 573.0 | 587.3 | 544.2 | 584.6 
ar TET eC ccnebieensaese os 555.0 | 549.5 | 521.9 | 498.3 | 471.1 | 464.8 | 446.4 
JN 
1 1107 eather and leather products ?_._................_- 223.3 | 236.8 | 246.9 | 248.3 | 236.5 | 233.4 | 215.4 | 227.1 
5 | 450.9 en acndin accnesoanaecoevesccl nas cues 206.3 | 206.5 | 207.3 | 203.6 | 205.2 | 201.1 | 197.9 
8 | 3406.3 Boot and shoe cut stock and findings._____.._- 175.3 | 185.2 | 189.5 | 178.6 | 179.9 | 169.6 | 173.4 
2 | 4528 228.2 | 239.1 | 242.9 | 230.6 | 225.3 | 202.8 | 219.5 
6 | 35m Leather gloves = I iicsshttnnisecaes 264.1 | 272.1 | 285.4 | 267.4 | 273.6 | 256.9 | 241.3 
3 | ov. PIII oon nnn c cc ccccnceccucs “ 397.3 | 393.3 | 376.2 | 339.5 | 339.5 | 339.8 | 347.2 
6| 2 EE 340.7 | 358.2 | 389.8 | 351.3 | 352.2 | 328.3 | 281.3 | 267.4 
; Slaughtering and meat packing..........-___- 305.4 | 303.5 | 296.0 | 318.8 | 329.2 | 226.4 | 192.5 
3 Sa = 384.7 | 397.8 | 418.5 | 432.6 | 429.8 | 407.2 | 381.0 
= Condensed and evaporated milk..............|__.__.. 435.6 | 473.7 | 492.5 | 509.9 | 520.3 | 477.9 | 438.1 
3 | ob A a ..| 291.2 | 333.5 | 348.4 | 365.8 | 341.5 | 311.3 | 286.4 
a aw a E ' 361.3 | 360.7 | 368.6 | 368.3 | 339.9 | 314.6 | 304.7 
aR, LT 403.2 | 412.7 | 405.0 | 400.0 | 391.7 | 367.4 | 337.1 
: a ticncacisccdonssesuvecetinicndentis 341.6 | 326.0 | 349.5 | 377.5 | 353.7 | 333.6] 313.0 
1 i San aos A RA aaa a --.----| 206.6 | 282.6 | 273.5 73.5 | 270.8 | 259.2 | 250.7 
ite quent =< Pees ‘ 285.9 | 348.2 | 369.5 | 378.5 | 205.0 | 274.4] 275.8 
yy) awit EL a -.----| 433.3 | 207.7 | 161.1 |*138.6 |*130.6 | 117.0 | 100.6 
P| & TI i 377.3 | 347.3 | 296.2 | 252.7 | 259.1 | 235.5 | 205.2 
yj 9 Beverages, nonalcoholic.......................-|...._- 299.6 | 342.1 | 349.0 | 387.1 | 342.6 | 311.6 | 289.9 
" i... ................f 374.0 | 420.4 | 419.6 | 435.7 | 389.9 | 332.8 | 350.3 
ie Canning and preserving................._- i Sear 544.3 | 835.0 | 525.4 | 469.2 | 314.8 | 260.4 | 240.8 
}) Wis obaceo manufactures #_........................-- 223.5 | 224.3 | 214.8 | 218.3 | 205.5 | 205.8 | 201.3 | 205.7 
r Cc arettes i bcbiientsinbagacccasmsasvorcdinnseces 279.0 | 268.1 | 288.3 | 270.0 | 263.1 | 253.1 | 254.3 
Ses bt hictincermestonsabacesdeonel enn cone 197.2 | 187.4 | 180.9 | 171.1 | 175.8 | 175.1 | 182.7 
= Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff... ..----| 180.7 | 176.1 | 173.3 | 164.1 | 166.7 | 161.8 | 161.6 
i : “1 and allied products ?........................ 362.2 | 357.4 | 355.0 | 352.1 | 341.7 | 337.8 | 331.1 | 325.7 
-- es | Te Rasetes 359.1 | 362.9 | 363.6 | 357.7 | 347.7 | 343.2 | 333.3 
17 Enel th incndnimbintiniinnanceandlaen wean 381.2 | 372.3 | 365.1 | 355.3 | 358.4 | 355.0 | 350.7 
Be tte ESTE EE ee a 305.3 | 298.3 | 290.0 | 272.9 | 284.0 | 283.3 | 282.1 
rr Saeed ee enesuctismemees 388.2 | 390.2 | 392.7 | 380.0 | 364.4 | 355.4 | 365.3 
E- _ a See 342.1 | 328.0 | 318.6 | 204.9 | 304.8 | 290.4 | 292.5 
Re ne. publishing, and allied industries ?________ 275.4 | 273.6 | 273.6 | 264.8 | 260.1 | 264.9 | 262.2 | 259. 
7 Prin pers and periodicals. ..................]....... 252.2 | 253.6 | 240.6 | 225.5 | 238.1 | 236.5 | 234. 
| ioe ting: hook and job...................2....)..22.2- 305.4 | 304.8 | 207.6 | 206.0 | 209.3 | 296.7 | 291. 
- pits — TR Ta 235.5 | 233.1 | 231.8 | 223.5 | 230.3 | 224.1 | 221. 
— (TT SV ITe 309.7 ' 307.8 ' 310.2 201.8 ' 310.0 ' 302.9 | 304 





See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-6, p. 94, 
*Revised. 
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—$—_ RE 
TABLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—¢o, 
{1939 average = 100] 
—_ 
An. os 
1948 1947 Dual 
Industry group and industry _ 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 190 
—— = a —_ om | Sees = —— SS ae | = bi 
‘oieae pee 
Nondurable goods— Continued | | 
Chemicals and allied products #....................| 460.2 | 460.1 | 462.5 | 450.6 | 432.7 | 434.9 | 422.5 | 422.1 | 425.1 | 425.6 | 426.7 | 424.1 | 416.4) 4g». 
Paints, varnishes, and colors . |...-.-.| 340.7 | 341.6 | 345.1 | 343.0 | 335.6 | 329.9 | 315.9 | 319.1 | 324.4 | 318.6 | 315.8 | 313.1 1s 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... : |_......| 606.9 | 491.1 | 485.3 | 480.6 | 486.7 | 481.5 | 479.9 | 487.6 | 489.2 | 490.7. | 488.5 | 489.9 | og; 
Perfumes and cosmetics PRES aes 252.2 | 243.0 | 237.4 | 204.3 | 213.7 | 209.7 | 215.1 | 222.0 | 231.2 | 230.9 240.5 265.3) 1% 
Soap Stantuiiteliiccaa 412.2 | 400.7 | 365.7 | 344.3 | 343.1 | 322.9 | 321.8 | 359.0 | 376.4 | 379.3 | 381.3 | 371.0) jy; 
Rayon and allied products... : RE) SR 206. 7 7.5 | 302.7 | 289.6 | 280.2 275.1 | 274.6 | 271.9 | 270.2 | 268.6 | 265.9 | 260.5 | IAs 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _............|....--.- 628.6 | 641.6 | 629.1 | 600.4 | 613.6 | 589.6 | 591.1 | 584.3 | 584.8 | 586.8 | 580.8 | 566.0 "i 
Explosives and safety fuses eed Me eT 796.0 | 798.3 760.2 | 737.6 | 683.8 | 648.3 | 675.2 | 678.2 | 669.2 | 651.5 | 645.6 2, 361 4 | 
Compressed and liquefied gases sitnbatmeaian ‘' .----| 488.5 | 513.9 | 512.0 518.2 | 505.4 | 491.7 | 483.7 | 473.6 | 475.5 | 465.0 | 459.6 | 458 0 Tral 
Ammunition, small arms ona acon ....--| 409.4 | 411.2 | 403.1 | 420.8 | 411.2 | 404.1 | 398.8 | 396.8 | 388.7 380.5 | 411.9 | 398.0 #7 | 
Fireworks eS eee |---- 545.8 | 621.0 | 630.2 | 507.0 572.5 | 594.9 | 572.5 | 625.8 | 610.2 | 591.6 | 633.8 | 711.6 ¥ | 
Cottonseed oil in abniidiniheumnseae 541.9 | 459.3 | 261.7 | 230.1 | 228.3 | 245.9 | 270.2 | 316.4 | 338.0 | 397.4 [ 448.4 | 448 | 
Fertilizers. ..._- tt het ARG Alb Pa: |_____._| 430.8 | 436.1 | 408.9 | 396.7 | 414.5 | 470.4 | 530.1 | 540.2 | 482.2 | 475.2 | 430.8 | 397.2) 2% ) 
| 
Products of petroleum and coal ?.................. 352.9 | 344.1 | 345.6 | 358.2 | 353.4 | 342.2 | 335.8 | 316.7 | 320.0 | 315.4 | 318.1 | 313.3 | 309.5 = j94 Tra 
Petroleum refining ' eres es: 326.1 | 345.5 | 344.9 | 330.8 | 326.2 | 310.9 | 306.6 | 302.1 | 303.9 | 300.4 2059 | 
Coke and byproducts ; niihidehiaiauad ...--| 349.6 | 353.2 | 350.8 | 329.5 330.1 | 320.6 | 287.3 | 314.6 | 312.3 | 309.8 | 204.8 | 292.7 a4 
tA TE SIR IE ES EES Ee ----| 277.2 | 286.1 | 264.3 | 248.1 | 235.0 | 222.8 | 206.5 | 173.1 | 160.6 | 168.2 224.8 | 268.8 | j44¢ 
Tc nnccnddensadcaéneatanesouanetieae 577.7 | 558.3 | 548.7 | 531.9 | 523.3 | 508.5 | 495.6 | 502.7 | 500.7 | 508.3 | 535.7 | 526.4 2%» 
Rubber products 2 sduaedeted 341.9 | 346.3 | 344.9 | 347.2 | 329.7 | 330.2 | 318.9 | 312.8 | 320.6 | 337.2 | 354.9 | 373.6 361.4 2% 
Rubber tires and inner tubes ----------|-------| 318.2 | 326.2 | 341.0 | 329.8 | 322.0 | 305.7 | 286.4 | 202.4 315.4 | 344.4 365.6 | 362.4 
nL... .. .scsecunsenpenasebehvadalll 371.9. | 355.9 | 344.1 | 321.7 | 329.7 | 328.1 | 333.9 | 347.0 | 345.0 | 342.8 | 367.1 | 322.4 
EE SE 384.4 | 372.1 | 356.3 | 331.9 | 343.7 | 337.7 | 347.1 | 356.2 | 366.2 368.3 | 379.9 | 362.2 2 Serv 
| 
Miscellaneous industries * 420.8 | 422.5 | 411.8 | 397.4 | 375.0 | 386.7 | 384.2 | 382.6 | 394.0 | 393.9 | 388.2 | 405.1 | 403.9 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment EEE, SS” 7.5 | 532.0 | 505.9 | 487.2 | 491.0 | 492.6 | 494.2 | 489.3 | 487.1 | 507.5 | 499.2 | 480.8 1.3% 9 
Photefraphic apparatus = .....| 456.2 | 456.6 | 444.1 | 443.8 | 438.8 | 409.7 | 416.2 | 422.3 | 424.2 | 418.1 421.1 | 416.8 — 
Optieal instruments and ophthalmic goods... ~---| 427.7 | 419.9 | 415.2 | 393.1 | 421.6 | 426.7 | 438.1 | 444.8 | 446.3 | 452.3 | 458.5 | 445.3 4 ig 
Pianos, organs, and parts._. ‘ RI! ARES | 381.3 | 369.1 | 361.7 | 327.9 | 362.7 | 367.8 7.9 | 396.0 | 421.1 | 455.5 513.4 | 500.1 2 18 
Games, toys, and dolls i 7 SS .| 674.3 | 624.4 | 566.8 | 521.2 | 510.6 | 496.7 | 487.6 | 463.7 | 450.1 | 399.7 | 469.5 | 525.9 | is 
i AER ee PERS SRR, SEE | | 275.4 | 271.9 | 275.3 | 254.0 | 271.7 | 269.4 | 260.4 | 284.3 285.5 | 275.7 | 280.8 | 262 one ‘Ss 
Fire extinguishers. ...........- REA SE 616.9 606.1 | 566.7 | 573.0 | 595.6 | 563.4 | 575.5 | 541.0 | 523.2 | 546.8 | 520.4 | 500.4 14229 
See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-6, p. 94. 
TABLE A-9: Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' — 
{In thousands] 
Annual 
1948 1947 rene = 
Industry group and industry Min 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 1943 1939 
Mining: ?* 
Coal: 
Anthracite... : Seatuiednent 77.0 76. 6 77.5 77.7 76. 2 77.4 76.4 76.9 77.4 76. 6 76.2 76. 5 76. 2 78.4 83.6 
ee a ee 404 408 408 378 407 405 296 401 397 404 402 399 419 72. 
ES TTT ESE ieee 88.0 92.0; 89.4 88.4 91.7 92.8 91.4 91.7 91.4 90.2; 89.7 89.8 89.4 | 112.7 92. 
RRR SSE TRESS ES 32.1 32.8 33. 4 33.7 33.7 33. 7 32.7 32. 5 31.5 31.0 30.9 31.3 32.0 35. 3 1.1 ( 
Cor pper EE Fe ae 23.1 27.0 26.9 26. 5 26. 6 26. 7 26. 5 26. 8 26.9 27.0 26.9 26. 6 26.1 33. 3 2 ( 
Lead and zinc ...............--. : 16. 6 16. 2 13.0 12.0 15.0 16. 2 16. 4 16.3 16.3 16.3 15.7 15.6 15. 4 21.6 lf Trat 
Ee . 8.2 8.1 8.2 8.1 8.4 8.3 8.1 8.5 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.5 8.1 le a ( 
a re. 7.9 7.9 7.9 8.0 8.0 7.9 YS | 7.7 7.9 7.8 7.7 7. 9. 7.8 14.8 4s 
uarrying and nonmetallic. 85.3 | 86.6] 87.8} 87.8) 87.1] 86.8); 85.1) 83.9; 80.0] 76.8) 79.9/| 83.9] 86.4; 80.9, ff» ' 
Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- : ‘ 
il AE RS RTE I a TT. 130.4 | 129.9 | 133.2 | 137.1 | 136.6 | 133.5 | 128.7 | 127.2 | 127.1 | 127.1 | 126.4 | 126.3 | 126.4 | 103.2) 1144 
Transportation and ublic, utilities: Trac 
Class I steam railways ®.............-.. 829 (1,345 (1,350 [1,356 [1,361 (1,352 /1,321 /1,258 (1,316 [1,311 [1,318 (1,331 [1,340 (1,355 v5S . 
Street railways and busses *_........._. 245 246 248 248 246 9 249 249 249 249 250 249 249 27 194 
i ienbensdneinkanguadancuaedl 642 642 643 647 644 633 630 630 627 623 620 620 614 402 O15 
(ie NR tT: 34.2) 34.5] 34.7] 35.1) 36.0) 36.1) 36.3) 36.9) 36.9) 36.8) 36.6) 36.7) 36.6) 46.9 57 
Electric light and power. ............. 282 281 2s4 286 283 279 274 273 271 269 268 269 268 211 244 
Service: 
TT a 371 375 373 369 375 379 377 377 375 377 7 381 378 344 32 
ET oe nine cineunsinnd 225 229 232 233 239 238 233 232 231 230 235 237 238 252 1m 
Cleaning and dyeing ?................-.- 87.5 | 89.5| 88.7] 89.7] 92.6] 04.7) 93.4] 925; 90.0; 86.8] 88.9) 91.0) 92.7 78. 0 Serv 
' Unless otherwise noted, data include all emplo . Data for the three 5 Includes all — ee at middie of month. Excludes empioy . { 
most recent months are subject to revision without notation. Revised switching and a. panies. Ciass I steam railroads include those 
figures for earlier months are identified by an asterisk for the first month’s with over $1,000,000 annual revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce (0" _ 
publication of such data. mission. 7 ig 
2 Includes production and related workers only. * Includes private and municipal street-railway companies and affilia:. rT: 
§ Estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security subsid , Or successor trolley- and motor- companies. a§ 
Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 bench- 7 Inclu as land line em 9 bw nod those compensated on 4 comms ‘§ 
mark jevels, thereby providing consistent sories. sion basis. Excludes suneeal end visional headquarters personnel, trainees +) 


4 Does not include well drilling or rig building. in school, and messengers. 
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TABLE A-10: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 


[1939 average = 100] 







































































1948 1947 Annu- 
Industry group and industry —— — 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 1943 
a a aa aideandicn 
Mining: . 
“oak: 
: ADIRERTIIE, 4 cccccccccccpeccccccosceescce- 92.1; 91.7) 92.7) 92.9] 91.1 | 92.6) 91.4] 91.9] 92.6] 91.6] 91.1] 91.5) 91.2] 93.7 
ES re 108.3 | 108.8 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 101.8 | 109.6 | 108.9} 79.7 | 108.0 | 106.8 | 108.7] 108.3 | 107.4 112.6 
DEAE... .coscarciwsccenusabesgboasecsscccceses 95.0} 99.3) 96.5) 95.5] 99.1 | 100.2! 98.7] 99.0] 98.7] 97.4] 96.9 7.0] 96.5] 121.7 
DUEL, acocdugunsdacesccaedecascscccsccccecens 152.1 | 155.4 | 158.2 | 159.6 | 159.5 | 159.6 | 155.0 | 153.7 | 149.4 | 146.8 | 146.5 | 148.0 | 151.3 | 167.4 
CURT ecapteowcrccsecewsescsccceccccceces 92.6 | 107.9 | 107.7 | 106.0 | 106.6 | 106.9 | 106.0 | 107.2 | 107.9 | 108.2 | 107.5 | 106.6 | 104.4) 133.2 
an ccdcncdaduvceiaweeseecsecs 1019; 99.8] 79.8]; 74.0] 92.2] 99.7] 100.6 | 100.4 / 100.2] 99.9] 96.2] 95.8] 94.8 132.7 
et kettncnhatdaienrennonnats 3).6 | 30.9] 31.4] 31.1] 32.2] 31.9]! 31.3] 32.5] 33.31] 33.4] 33.1 32.5 | 31.3 29.7 
en cate tecdensccnscossccecscce 188.4 | 188.6 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 191.3 | 188.6 | 182.9 | 182.8 | 189.13 | 187.0 | 183.0 | 187.2 | 185.7 | 352.0 
uarrying and nonmetallic. ---...............- 124.6 | 126.5 | 128.3 | 128.2 | 127.3 | 126.8 | 124.2 | 122.5 | 116.8] 112.2 | 116.7 | 122.6] 126.2/ 118.2 
Ques. petroleum and natural gas production 4_| 114.0 | 113.5 | 136.4 | 139.8 | 119.4 | 136.7 | 112.5 | 111.2 | 111.1 | 111.1 | 110.5 | 110.4 [| 110.5 0. 2 
Transportation and ublic utilities: 
Class I steam railroads §_...................... 134.6 | 136.2 | 136.7 | 137.3 | 137.9 | 136.9 | 133.8 | 127.3 | 133.3 | 132.7 | 133.4 | 134.8 | 135.7 137.2 
Street railways and busses ®__...-.............- 126.2 | 126.9 | 127.9 | 128.1 | 127.2 | 128.3 | 128.5 | 128.3 | 128.7 | 128.6 | 120.2] 128.6] 128.7] 117.0 
i deancnnsdieweddeececcccnseses 202.1 | 201.9 | 202.3 | 203.7 | 202.8 | 199.4 | 198.4 | 198.3 | 197.4 | 196.2 | 195.0 | 195.0 | 193.3} 126.7 
CEE Ven ciienbnasesossacécqscccccccceces 90. 7 91.6 92.3 93. 3 95.7 96. 0 96. 3 97.9 98, 2 97.8 97.2 97.6 97,2 124.7 
Flectric light and power-................-.-...- 115.5 | 115.2 | 196.2 | 117.1 | 115.8 | 134.1 | 172.3 | 121.7 | 110.9 | 110.3 | 109.8 | 110.3 | 109.7 | 86.3 
es 
Wl. < ccbubnenededetenneeneseseecssocns 118.2 | 118.1 | 317.1 | 317.0 | 316.2 | 115.3 | 114.5 | 114.8 | 115.3 | 116.1 | 116.3 | 117.1 | 116.5 95.9 
DIRE, «6 ocewcccesesssenccccccce wibinsiniuamaed 119.4 | 116.0 | 113.4 | 333.2 | 112.0 | 113.6 | 113.1 | 112.8 | 113.8 | 111.8 | 114.4 | 130.2] 119.8 99.9 
eR ipticctinaaenderantbndinie 113.8 | 113.8 | 112.0 | 112.3 | 113.8 | 115.5] 116.3 | 116.1 | 116.7 | 113.9 | 394.4] 117.4] 116.1 106, 2 
General merchandise... .............-.--- 146.4 | 135.3 | 127.2 | 120.8 | 121.3 | 124.8 | 123.7 | 123.4 | 124.5 | 122.9 | 120.4] 175.5 | 143.6] 116.9 
po See a in ian cabameiabuiis 122.8 | 119.4 | 113.9 | 105.1 | 108.0 | 115.4 | 115.2 | 114.6 | 116.8 | 108 2 | 319.5 | 136.7 | 124.0) 110.1 
Furniture and housefurnishings_-___.-__--.-- 93.8 | 92.2] 91.6] 90.1 | 90.5] 91.2] 91.9] 91.6] 91.9] 91.0] 93.6] 97.4] 92.4 67.7 
ee cic asi anneneeonoases 111.7 | 110.0 | 110.1 | 111.1 | 109.8 | 108.4 | 107.0 | 107.1 | 105.8 | 105.7 | 106.5 | 109.9 | 107.6 63.0 
Lumber and building materials____.....__. 126.6 | 127.8 | 128.0 | 129.6 | 128.2 | 126.3 | 123.7 | 121.9 | 110.4 | 118.8 | 122.5 | 126.1 | 126.4 91.5 
Service: 
ns cn teedhdenaiedccescoses 115.2 | 116.2 | 115.7 | 114.6 | 116.2 | 117.6 | 117.0 | 116.9 | 116.4 | 116.8 | 117.2 | 118.1 | 117.1 106, 6 
dns ise acnnbaaneet 114.8 | 116.7 | 118.4 | 119.0 | 122.1 | 121.5 | 119.0 | 118.3 | 117.7 | 117.6 | 120.1 | 120.9 | 121.3 128.7 
CN IE os oe cccwncnsustecsccccsnes 150.5 | 163.9 | 152.5 | 154.3 | 159.2 | 162.9 | 160.6 | 159.0 | 154.8 | 149.3 | 152.8 | 156.5 | 159.4 | 134.0 
1 See footnote 1, tabie A-9. 6 See footnote 5, table A-9. 
1 See footnote 2, table A-9. 6 See footnote 6, table A-9. 
1 See footnote 3, table A-9. T See footnote 7, tabie A-9. 


‘ See footnote 4, table A-9. § Data include all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 


TABLE A-11: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 


[1939 average =100] 










































































1948 1947 | Annu- 
Industry group and industry —— = -- | oa 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 19438 
Mining: 23 
Coal: 
ES RT en 227.3 | 260.4 | 247.3 | 260.3 | 193.3 | 246.0 | 246.2] 195.4 | 255.9 | 232.8 | 242.4 | 230.4 | 224.4) 146.1 
CO ES 343.1 | 356.2 | 352.9 | 365.8 | 293.0 | 344.2 | 344.3 | 167.4 | 342.0 | 320.0 | 350.5 | 345.8 | 327.4) 203.3 
i dtGiennbideccccncnecseecoccceses 215.2 | 224.9 | 211.2 | 210.4 | 202.2 | 208.2 | 206.1 | 201.7 | 201.3 | 201.7 | 198.9 | 198.8 | 194.8) 184.9 
SE AA a 355.0 | 371.6 | 361.0 | 355.8 | 331.5 | 345.0 | 336.3 | 319.7 | 313.8 | 310.3 | 302.7 | 301.1 | 310.2 | 257.9 
| SS ee 226.4 | 255.6 | 247.6 | 254.8 | 242.4 | 232.9 | 232.6 | 232.6 | 234.8 | 241.7 | 238.0 | 236.5 | 224.7] 214.6 
Lead and zinc. ...-.- itidiiiaidasicagtiipedadenai 265.4 | 252.7 | 199.2 | 189.1 | 193.2 | 238.1 | 238.9 | 235.8 | 232.8 | 235.0 | 228.1 | 231.6 | 220.6] 226.7 
ET a: 56.6 | 56.4] 54.1 56.1 57.1 64.2] 54.6] 55.2] 56.7] 58.4] 56.4] 56.5] 53.7) 37.2 
| ART 401.4 | 405.0 | 406.7 | 387.5 | 583.0 | 360.7 | 352.5 | 343.1 | 349.2 | 347.4 | 348.4 | 349.2 | 346.7 | 560.7 
Quarrying and nonmetallic._................-.. 329.5 | 345.2 | 342.4 | 348.5 | 329.7 | 320.1 | 312.5 | 205.4 | 272.7 | 262.0 | 272.8 | 205.3 | 305.7 | 190.6 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production *..| 235.3 | 230.7 | 235.6 | 251.0 | 240.8 | 227.1 | 223.4 | 213.4 | 208.3 | 2'9.9 | 215.5 | 203.2 | 211.0 128.0 
Transportation and public utilities: 

SD MID... ccccccnccccesccececs (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (8) (5) (5) (3) (3) (8) (5) (5) | (3 
Street railways and busses ¢_...............--- 237.4 | 242.0 | 239.7 | 240.7 | 232.2 | 231.2 | 228.1 7.1 | 232.6 | 234.7 | 230.1 | 226.7 | 223.6] 155.7 
EL A a 349.0 | 338.2 | 335.4 | 331.7 | 336.1 | 327.1 | 326.1 | 317.7 | 314.7 | 316.3 | 315.8 | 313.0 | 321.5! 144.9 
ee cecasenanenes 215.3 | 217.4 | 220.4 | 225.5 | 233.2 | 228.5 | 231.1 | 224.8 | 213.0 | 212.6 | 209.5 | 207.8 | 206.8 | 150.3 

me i D ccsecnecisseosnasansios 205.8 | 204.5 | 204.3 | 204.9 | 202.8 | 196.4 | 192.1 | 188.6 | 184.4 | 188.2 | 187.9 | 185.7 | 187.6} 109.2 

e: | 
EEE 224.2 | 222.3 | 220.8 | 270.6 | 215.3 | 211.8 | 211.8 | 211.0 | 210.8 | 214.9 | 211.7 | 213.9 / 213.6! 127.0 
= ea a aE 228.4 | 223.5 | 219.4 | 218.1 | 218.6 | 218.3 | 213.8 | 211.1 | 210.4 | 208.4 | 209.4 | 237.6 | 216.5 | 120.6 

iS a 229.6 | 227.4 | 226.0 | 229.0 | 232.9 | 231.9 | 227.0 | 225.5 | 226.1 | 212.5 | 219.4 | 221.5 | 220.0| 129.2 
General merchandise. ............-.-.--.--- 270.3 | 252.7 | 238.3 | 231.8 | 233.6 | 236.5 | 229.2 | 225.8 | 225.5 | 271.4 | 233.0 | 314.0 | 241.1 35.9 
A a 226.5 | 222.2 | 210.8 | 195.5 | 202.3 | 214.3 | 211.8 | 209.2 | 208.8 | 194.2 | 198.8 | 248.8 | 222.7 | 133.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings.__......_. 182.5 | 184.3 | 179.9 | 178.5 | 176.7 | 179.6 | 180.3 | 175.6 | 173.7 | 177.8 | 174.5 | 192.9 | 177.3) 86.5 
en uneseee 219.0 | 215.6 | 217.0 | 219.6 | 213.4 | 209.6 | 205.3 | 204.7 | 197.5 | 196.8 | 193.9 | 204.2 | 198.6) 84.7 
in Lumber and building materials...........- 254.7 | 261.3 | 258.3 | 264.6 | 257.3 | 252.8 | 242.6 | 234.9 | 228.6 | 227.6 | 228.0 | 238.1 | 233.5 | 120.7 
> | 
TTA 237.4 | 238.7 | 235.3 | 233.7 | 234.4 | 236.3 | 234.6 | 283.4 | 220.0 | 233.2 | 230.4 | 233.2 | 228.6 | 138.7 
A RR 226.9 | 227.6 | 232.9 | 228.1 | 240.6 | 238.3 | 232.3 | 231.5 | 227.5 | 225.4 | 232.9 | 233.6 | 226.8 | 167.0 
Cleaning and dyeing ?........................- 289.3 | 299.9 | 206.8 | 287.2 | 308.0 | 324.8 | 312.4 | 308.0 | 201.2 | 271.9 | 285.6 202.8 | 293.7 | 185. 4 
ee footnote 1, table A-9. 6 See footnote 6, table A-9. 
: See footnote 2, table A-9. ’ See footnote 7, table A-9. 
: See footnote 3, table A-9. § See footnote 8, table A-9. 
; See footnote 4, table A-9. * Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
Not available. tips, not included. 
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TABLE A-12: Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group! 
a 
| Executive ? 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial Government 
Total Defense Post Office All other Corporations! 
agencies ¢ Department § agencies 
| | 
a TS 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 

1939 A 068, 596 935, 493 207, 979 319, 474 408, 040 5, 373 2, 260 25 ay 
Tee IY 3, 183, 235 3, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 364, 092 469, 994 6, 171 2, 636 88 ty 
1947: November....._... 2, 006, 412 1, 966, 33 9 9065, 251 429, 789 631, 299 7, 048 3, 453 20 ts 
December. ....... 2, 220, 164 2, 189, 43 6 894, 855 667, 912 626, 669 7, 046 3, 450 6. 2 

1948: January........ 1, 983, 182 1, 943, 466 890, 719 430, 310 622, 437 7,046 3, 461 2. 1% 
February.......... 1, 986, 046 1, 947, 317 895, 850 427, 480 623, 987 7,101 3, 47 20 fine 
March....... 1, 996, 306 | 1, 956, 507 897, 917 431, 691 626, 899 7,217 3, 462 90) 1% 

Apri Saealiti 2, 010, 189 1, 970, 562 903, 814 438, 824 627, 924 7, 186 3. 461 OR ap 
i RRR RNRIE 2, 025, 801 1, 986, 188 909, 885 442, 661 633, 642 7, 257 3, 468 OR Kee 

June 2, 038, 194 | 1, 998, 797 916, 864 442, 588 639, 345 7, 308 3, 459 O8 Ay 

July 2, 065, 672 2, 026, 086 919, 784 452, 932 653, 370 7, 205 3,477 oR wy 
Es ccautilescas 2, 073, 728 2, 034, 538 924, 555 455, 549 654, 434 7, 341 3, 495 364 
September 2, 083, 641 2, 044, 098 933, 225 457, 003 653, 870 7, 377 3, 485 On 31 
October 2, 076, 035 2, 036, 951 931, 918 458, 414 46, 619 7, 355 3, 500 ON oy 
November 2, 083, 684 2, 044, 241 939, 532 459, 685 645, 024 7,443 3, 537 28, 463 

Continental United States 

a a 926, 659 897, 02 179, 381 318, 802 399, 419 5, 373 2, 180 21, 4 
SU técinnindnmsbatitiniedind 2, 913, 534 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 454, 935 6, 171 2, 546 28, 8g 
1947: November...._._.. 1, 771, 360 1, 738, 587 706, 418 428, 252 603, 917 7, 068 3, 381 22, 3% 
December. ........ 2, 005, 563 1, 973, 066 708, 099 665, 662 599, 305 7, 046 3, 377 22. 074 

1048: January........... 1, 760, 689 1, 728, 265 704, 251 428, 783 595, 231 7, 046 3, 388 21. 900 
February......._. 1, 760, 914 1, 728, 482 705, 792 425, 998 596, 692 7, 101 3. 396 21, 938 
ferth_._. ee 1, 770, 672 1, 73%, 043 708, 934 430, 116 598, 993 7,217 3, 388 22, 024 
Apri Tilins echidna 1, 781, 238 1, 748, 658 710, 901 437, 242 600, 425 7, 186 3, 387 22.007 
| SESE 1, 795, 611 1, 763, 092 717, 072 441, 076 604, 944 7, 257 3, 304 2), RAR 
June : 1, 808, 240 1, 775, 838 724, 683 440, 977 610, 178 7, 308 3, 388 21, 708 
July nasil 1, 839, 560 1, 806, 926 732, 217 451, 339 623, 370 7, 305 3, 406 21,923 
August a 1, 854, 250 1, 821, 574 | 742, 925 453, 926 624, 723 7, 341 3, 424 21, 91 
September 1, 868, 606 1, 836, 008 756, 500 455, 372 624, 136 7,377 3, 409 21,8 
October 1, 868, 871 1, 836, 310 | 762, 682 456, 708 616, 920 7, 355 3. 426 21, 7a 
November 1, 876, 483 1, 843, 889 770, 287 457, 972 615, 630 7, 443 3, 462 21, 689 


























1 Employment represents an average for the 
Data for the legislative and judicial 


month. 


ear or is as of the first of the 
ranches and for al] Govern- 


estimated from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and of July 19! 


and 1943. 


From July 1943, throngh December 1946, employment within 





ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
ma RK. R. Co, are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 
steamship companies having contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
included by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
su bstitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
September 1945; (3) include in December the additional] postal employment 
necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service 
Commission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post 
Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert temporary 
substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, 
the latter pons the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
reported; (5) the Panama R. R. Co. is shown under Government corpora- 
tions here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil Service 
Commission; (6) employment published by the Civil Service Commission 
as of the last day of the month is presented bere as of the first day of the next 
month. 

Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting August 1947. 

2 From 1939 through June 1943, employment was reported for all areas 
monthly and ss within continental] United States was secured by 
deducting the num of persons outside the continental area, which was 


continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
outside the country (estimated from hf reports) was added to secure 
employment in all areas. Beginning January 1947, employment is reported 
monthly both inside and outside continental United States. 

? Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Reserve 
banks, mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
the Panama R. R. Co. Data for earlier years include at various times the 
following additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federa) Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department. Corporations not included in this column are under 
the executive branch. 

‘Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

‘ For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. Employment figures include fourth-class post: 
masters in all months. Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post offices 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of being private em: 
ployees, are excluded here. They are included beginning July 1945, bow: 
over, when they were placed on the regular Federal pay rol] by congressional 
action. 
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21, 9% 
2) 3s 
22, 024 
22, 017 
2], SAS 
21, 78 
21,923 
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TABLE A-138: Federal Civilian Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ! 
























































{In thousands] 
Executive ! 
Government 
. month All branches . Legislative Judicial 
Year and Total Defense Post Office All other corporations § 
agencies ¢ Department ® agencies 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
aa peamsetuneenee $1, 757, 292 $1, 692, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 $43, 010 
044-4 einem soda 8, 301, 111 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 047 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 20° 
or: November. ..------ 451, 502 442, 171 192, 111 98, 666 151, 394 2, 457 1, 192 5, 082 
~~ ae 531, 452 521, 924 214, 051 143, 537 164, 336 2, 462 1, 336 5, 730 
o4g; January.----------- 483, 071 473, 466 211, 495 100, 395 161, 576 2, 442 1, 346 §, 817 
* Sebruary ....------ 445, 134 435, 894 191, 372 98, 054 146, 468 2, 414 1, 199 5, 627 
cakes 498, 325 488, 676 218, 706 102, 124 167, 846 2, 499 1, 343 5, 807 
Ee 477, 620 468, 100 204, 606 100, 894 162, 600 2, 482 1, 322 5, 716 
NEES 474, 725 465. 356 205, 912 100, 925 158, 519 2, 469 1, 207 5, 603 
acing 505, 345 495, 792 225, 440 102, 653 167, F99 2, 536 1, 279 5, 738 
a 528, 437 518, 639 22%, 968 121, 677 172, 994 2, 600 1, 301 5,897 . 
PE ciettincesene 545, 640 535, 742 229, 236 122. 320 184, 186 2, 695 i, 390 fh, 813 
September-...----- ; 552, 535 542. 686 235. 749 121, 908 185, 029 2, 694 1, 453 5.702 . 
oi 544, 907 524, 933 236. 748 124, 095 174, 090 2, 656 1,454 f, 864 
November --.-..--.--- 567, 723 557, 836 248, 451 126, 889 182, 496 2, 682 1,419 5, 786 
Continental United States 
SEE $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 
ho47: November......--- 414, 020 405, 485 162, 219 98, 313 144, 953 2, 457 1, 154 4, 924 
December._.....--- 491, 727 482, 884 182, 109 143, 057 157, 718 2, 462 1, 301 5, O80 
no48: January...........-. 443, 259 434, 366 179, 395 100, 052 154, 919 2, 442 1, 309 5, 142 
February ......-.-..- 408, 614 399, 975 161, 996 97, 703 140, 276 2,414 1, 165 5, 040 
ae 456, 878 447, 901 185, 284 101, 765 160, 852 2, 499 1, 305 5,173 
SS 439, 691 430, 845 174, 409 100, 543 155, 893 2, 482 1, 287 5, 077 
ee 434. 657 426.011 174, 209 100, 570 151, 232 2, 469 1,174 5, 003 
Ee ave aR 4161, 496 442, 529 189, 974 102. 306 160, 249 2, 536 1, 242 5, 0909 
ee a aS 487, 057 478, 016 191, 686 121, 263 165, 067 2, 600 1, 263 5,178 
eS 504, 040 494, 839 197. 058 121, 906 175, 875 2, 695 1, 351 f, 155 
Sentember_.......- 509, 616 500. 419 202, 296 121, 479 176, 644 2, 694 1,414 5, 089 
.—_ 500, 746 491, 503 201, 988 123, 633 165, 882 2, 656 1,413 5, 174 
November......... 523, 410 514, 181 213, 891 126, 333 173, 957 2, 682 1, 379 5, 168 


























! Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls, which from 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for pay periods ending during the 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. Tata for the executive branch 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Data for the legislative and Judicial branches and for all Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for Centra] Intelligence Agency are 
excluded starting July 1947. 

1 From 1939 through May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. 
Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some 
reported pay rolls for the continertal area only. Pay rolls for areas outside 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except 
for the Nationa! Military Establishment for which these data were reported 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-12, for derivation of the employ- 





ment) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey 
as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and July 
1946. Beginning December 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are 
reported monthly by most agencies. 

3 See footnote 3, table A-12. 

4 See footnote 4, table A-12. 

§ Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices 
who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompensed 
— the retention of a part of the — receipts. Both these groups were 
placed on a regular salary basis in July 1945 by congressional action. 

* Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables, 
because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United States 
are not available prior to June 1943. 
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TABLE A-14: Civilian Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 
Agency Group ! 




































































————, 
Federal 
———_ 
Total District of Executive 
Year and month Columbia 
government government 
All agencies Defense Depart- Ali other 
agencies ment? agencies 
ee 
Employment ¢ 

peenteesenes 

0 SE ee 143, 448 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 4 
 _ aaa 300, 914 14, 874 285, 040 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6, 171 Sy 
1947: November. ......- iaeceouel 221, 481 18, 381 203, 100 195, 448 64, 548 7, 281 123, 619 7, 068 by 
Se Se 224, 375 18, 418 205, 957 198, 331 64, 715 10, 156 123, 460 7, 046 5a 
ER Se 221, 794 18, 448 203, 346 195, 714 65, 065 7, 258 123, 391 7, 046 si 
2 SRR ©. 224, 517 18, 625 205, 892 198, 201 65, 543 7, 235 125, 423 7, 101 rp 
(ES a 226, 256 18, 668 207, 588 199, 784 66, 050 7, 412 126, 322 7, 217 tye 
ee. S Ss 227, 629 18, 628 200, 001 201, 227 66, 635 7, 396 127, 196 7, 186 os 
Ee ee 228, 864 18, 669 210, 195 202, 350 67, 212 7, 380 127, 758 7, 257 a 

RRR ET F.. 229. 526 18, 848 210, 678 202, 782 67, 592 7, 387 127, 803 7, 308 ba 

July ~ 233. 308 19, 204 214,014 208, 110 69, 056 7,499 129, 555 7, 305 we) 
OS RS ft SEES 234, 243 18, 882 215, 371 207, 438 70, 217 7, 486 129, 735 7, 341 5 
TT TRS 235, 062 18, 852 216, 210 208, 245 70, 783 7, 551 129, 911 7, 37 tea 
i Sl CTT He 234, 570 18, 590 215, 980 208, 036 70, 685 7, 589 129, 762 7, 355 5g 
EESTI PS: 236, 428 19, 014 217, 414 209, 374 7), 121 7, 702 130, 551 7, 443 5g? 

Pay rolls (in thousands) 
ae Sa ee $305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 $1, 200 
RI a aR eee 737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 852, 007 20, 070 $13, 433 17, 785 1,613 
1947: NOvember................... 59, 400 4, 223 55, 177 52, 525 16, 110 2, 606 33, 809 2, 457 198 
ISIE 64, 111 4, 570 50, 541 56, 861 17, 235 3, 135 36, 491 2, 462 218 
8 REE 63, 205 4, 499 58, 796 56, 141 16, 656 2, 776 36, 709 2, 442 213 
0 i TEESE Bo 57, 991 4, 281 53, 710 51, 099 15, 910 2, 165 33, 024 2,414 19 
iS, SSRI REE 65, 336 4, 518 60, 818 58, 104 17, 900 2, 340 7, 864 2, 469 

EE OEE: 62, 087 4, 495 58, 492 55, 799 16, 324 2, 277 37, 198 2, 482 211 

RS EE) RRR a 63, 492 4,422 59, 070 56, 400 18,045 2, 234 36, 121 2, 449 2) 
RE a Ee Be - 66, 658 4, 561 62, 097 59, 350 19, 250 2, 300 37, 800 2, 536 211 
} RR eR SOS: 67, 208 8, 461 63, 747 60, 931 20, 235 2, 651 38, 045 2, 600 2if 
(ETE A TET: 71, 349 3, 480 67, 879 64. 956 21,114 2, 695 41, 147 2, 695 ya, 
I ap 73, 633 4, 606 69, 027 66, 104 21, 927 2, 722 41, 395 2, 694 29 
October pin aikcinedibienideihietes 70, 711 4, 448 66, 263 63, 379 20, 866 2, 684 39, 829 2, 656 2m 
IE ERRRR KET Se 74, 288 4.519 69, 769 66, 856 22, 064 2, 669 42, 123 2, 682 331 
































' Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Include In December the temporary additional postal employ- 
ment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil 
Bervice Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert 
temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name 
count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months 
have been reported; (3) exclude persons working without compensation or 
for $1 a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission from 
June through November 10943; (4) employment ro by the Civil 
Bervice Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of 
the first day of the next month 

Beginning ay, 1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to 
the area inside the District of Columbia, the adjecent sections of Maryland 
and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 


politan area. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting 
August 1947 for employment and July 1947 for pay rulls. 

? Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

* For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civi) Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. 

‘Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the preceding 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay roll 
with pay during the iy period ending just before the first of the month 
for the legislative and fae icial branches, and (3) the number of employees on 
the pay roll ry during the pay period ending on or Just before the last 
of the month for District of Columbia Government. 
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TABLE A-15: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! 











{In thousands] 
Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) * Type of pay 
Year and month = 
Army and Marine Coast Mustering-| Family al- | Leave pay: 
Total | Air Forces!| Navy Corps Guard Total | Pay rolls * |) "out pay * | lowances'| ments! 
Lett _.aoccsncnssnnnaracessoonss 345 192 124 19 ) Ces OO Oe ........ncckeesses.-. pl indatinitibaiaben 
Bd. _...c-sncevacccusasenooenes 8, 944 6, 733 1, 744 311 156 | 11,181,079 | 10, 148, 745 |-....-..---. $1, 082, 334 |............ 
har; November.....----------- 1, 490 920 459 92 19 309, 705 252, 112 9, 117 23, 127 25, 349 
December. ..------------- 1, 463 911 445 87 20 300, 257 246, 532 13, 293 23, 827 16, 605 
1948; January ...--------------- 1, 422 898 421 83 20 300, 241 250, 953 13, 465 23, 454 12. 369 
" PeRRETT -cccnccacccesces< 1,419 905 414 80 20 281, 423 240, 493 11, 838 23. 566 5, 526 
Masel ..ccccccccocccncces- 1, 422 909 413 80 20 285, O11 242, 969 13, 050 24, 097 3, 005 
April..------------------- 1,417 906 412 79 20 285, 210 247,452 9, 751 25, 414 2, 503 
MAY ..nccccccsccccccoceso- 1,419 916 403 80 20 278. 967 242, 292 9, 047 25, 736 1, 882 
ER Aaa 1, 439 930 407 82 20 277, 368 243, 239 5, 756 26, 476 1, 808 
July... .ccccocnccocccccecce 1, 463 940 420 &4 20 276, 590 246, 422 2, 516 26, 353 1, 209 
[RAs eae 1,514 97 430 86 21 278, 234 244, 547 3, 955 27, 756 1, 976 
SIE ccccccccesnncss 1, 548 1,010 432 86 21 202, 040 251, 398 9, 292 28.115 3, 235 
Oe... ciasacssetaumane 1, 584 1, 042 438 84 21 294, 813 259, 175 §, 787 28, 253 1, 498 
Novem bef.....-.-..--.-.- 1, 610 1, 057 446 85 BN i thet sis: icine ine id abieiieend §, 692 |.-- ae 567 



































1 Except for Army personnel for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of 
he Secretary of War, all data are from ~~ submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. Because of rounding, 
otals will not necessarily add to the sum of the items shown. 

1 Includes personnel on active duty, the missing, thosei n the hands of the 
nemy, and those on terminal leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum 
terminal-leave payments at time of discharge were started. 

1 Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
o June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 

‘ Pay rolls are for personne! on active duty; they include payment of per- 
sonne! while on terminal! leave through September 1947. For officers this 
applies to all prior periods and for enlisted personne! back to October 1, 1946, 
only. Beginning October 1, 1947, 7. nelude lump-sum terminal-leave 
payments made at time of discharge. Coast Guard pay rolls for all periods 
and Army pay rolls through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other 
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data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly personnel 
count. 
clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October, 


Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash payments for 


' Represents actual expenditures. 
* Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share is included tn 


the pay rolls. 


eave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 70th Congress 
and were continued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted per- 
sonnel discharged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused leave 
and to officers and enlisted personne! then on active duty for leave acerued 
in excess of 60 days. Value of bonds (representing face value, to which in- 
terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are Included. 
Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Publie 
Law 3650 of the 80th Congress, and which were started in October 1947, are 
excluded here and included under pay roils. 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, 
by Class of Turn-Over ! 





























| 
Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
= —-——| SS See * Gitneainien poo 
Total accession: | 
CS EE a 4.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.1 5.7 4.7 5.0 5.1 24.5 : 
EL GL a 6.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 4.8 5.5 4.9 5.3 5.9 5.5 4.8 | 3.6 
EE SE ES ee eee 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 4.3 
EEL ar 8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 8.4 7.8 7.6 cle 7.2 6.6 f.? 
ic atinibbneeeonninna 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 
Total separation: 
ES 4.3 4.2 4.5 4.7 4.3 4.5 4.4 5.1 5.4 24.5 acta 
Sg 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 4.7 4.6 5.3 5.9 5.0 4.0 3.7 
cnn anenmaebinwecadénie 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 §.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 4.5 
i eseibwesoeeeanas , as Ai 7.5 6.7 7.1 7.6 8.3 s. 3 7.0 6.4 6.6 
Q — SS ee 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 4.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 5 
uit: 
I eebebesseconasin 2.6 2.5 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.4 3.9 22.8 
SE ee 3.5 3.2 3. 5 3.7 3.5 3.1 3.1 4.0 4.5 3.6 9.7 23 
EE a a rea 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 27 3.0 
BES eer 4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 6.3 5.5 4.5 4.4 
ee i opasetonsuces 9 .6 8 .8 eS » 7 .8 1.1 9 & ¥ 
Discharge 
ES ee 4 4 .4 4 .3 4) 4 4 4 2.4 
ee pebbasosoneucts .4 4 .4 4 4 4] 4 4 .4 4 4 | 4 
a a 5 5 4 4 4 we 4 4 4 4 4 
EE 5 5 .6 5 .6 .6 mS 7 6 6 5 | 6 
 uowscomenouede ya ae 5 ot J a a 1 a 2 2 | 1 
Lay-off:5 
EE rs 1.2 1.2 a2 2.3 3 at 1.0 | 1.2 | 1.0 $1.2 = 
es .9 8 9 1.0 1.4 1.1 | 1.0 S 9 9 8 9 
EE SE eae 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 | 6) m 1.0 1.0 7] 1.0 
I een on 5 5 .6 6 6] 5 an .5 5 71 1.0 
= i RTT RES IP 2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 | | 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 | 2.7 
Miscellaneous, including military:4 
th hee ae ndacaacesansseneseses 1 Py 3 1 ae et. a af Re 2.1 
i ilithiniddatubéecansecesonchececcese 1 J J J d 1 1 | | «a . } 1 
SA 2 a .2 a .2 2 | K 2 | 2 | 2 | 1 | 1 
ei idteacseesbnonesesauenscscece- 1.4 1.4 1,2 1,0 8 8 | 8 | 8 | 7] 7 | 6 | 6 























' Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to 
those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, 
rofer to a l-weck period endng nearest the 15th of the month. The turn- 
Tal Gurvep-—propartisnatsly trver nail plants are inchaded; printing ‘end 

tely fewer plants are inclu " nting an 
publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning ond preserving, 





are not covered. Plants on strike are 


also excluded, See Note, table B-2. 
2 Preliminary figures. 
3 Prior to 1943, 1ates relate to wage earners only. 


‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 


quits. 


5 Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), and 


permanent lay-offs. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries ! 

























































































—_ 
a, 
| Separation 
a 
Total accession Miscellaneous 
Industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including 
military 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. | Sen 
1948 ? 1948 194872 | 19482 1948 1948 1948 ? 1948 1948 2 1948 19482 | gas 
MANUFACTURING 
Durable coods sednmewnutecdaniaiadadan 4.6 | 5.1 | 4.4 5.6 2.8 3.9 0.4 0.4 1.1 1.1 0.1 
EE ry Ss a ae ey 4.2 | 5.0 | 4.6 5.4 2.8 3.9 .4 1.3 1.0 a Tex 
Durable goods | 

Iron and steel and their products.................----- 3.8 | 4.2 3.7 4.7 2.5 &7 .4 .4 .6 .4 2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 3.1) 3.3 2.8 4.0 2.2 3.4 2 -2 1 2 3 
Gray-iron castings ; Se §.3 | 6.4 6.4 6.9 3.8 4.9 on .6 1.8 ae , 

Malleable-iron castings BORER TRE SS. 6.1 | 5.4 5.8 6.7 4.4 5.4 ce 5 .6 .5 1 
Steel castings asia ae : 3.8 | 4.7 4.7 5.7 2.7 4.3 5 .6 3 .6 - 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings ; ieaeie 3.9 | 4.6 3.4 3.4 3.0 2.9 3 3 (3) va * 
Tin cans and other tinware.-...............-.--- 6.5 | 8.7 9.2 11.4 4.4 6.4 1.3 2.5 3.3 2.4 2 ADI 
bd fe aL A RE = 3.8 | 3.5 4.1 4.5 2.1 3.2 a .3 1.5 .8 2 
ae 3.3 4.8 2.3 3.6 1.7 2.6 .3 4 .3 5 (3) | 
Tools (except edge tools, machine ‘tools, ‘files, and 
saws) jeceneheponneneveseustinessehneunannhs 3.5 3.2 3.4 4.6 2.1 2.9 .5 .4 on 1.1 _ 
PPE, mbrandarnceseveccecursagaumabete noies 5.4 5.7 4.0 5.3 2.9 4.2 5 5 5 4 1 Lea 
Stoves, oil burners and heating equipment 4.7 7.6 6.1 6.8 3.3 5.0 5 .6 2.1 1.0 . 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
fittings be 4.1 4.3 5.0 4.7 2.7 3.2 on at 1.5 x “a 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing _ anti 4.3 5.3 4.8 6.3 3.2 4.6 3 .4 1.1 1.1 aS Foc 
Fabricated structural-meta!l products... -........- 4.1 5.0 3.4 4.8 2.1 3.2 3 4 an 1.1 a 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.................-.- me 2.9 2.7 3.8 1.8 2.8 .4 -5 .3 .3 a 
Forgings, AE a ESS Sa 3.9 4.3 3.0 4.0 1.9 3.1 5 3 5 5 S| 
To 

Electrica? machinery Pe Eee setae 3.5 4.3 3.5 4.4 2.0 3.2 an 3 1.1 8 x 
Electrical equipment for industrial use ate. ie 1.& 2.5 2.4 3.4 1.2 2.2 aa on 9 s = Pat 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs. ---- 6.2 7.6 5.0 5.8 3.0 4.5 7) 5 1.4 6 ot 
Communication equipment, except radios_......-. 1.9 2.6 2. 5 4.2 1.6 2.8 os on * 1,2 5 

Machinery, except electrical. ............--.- janine 3.4 4.0 3.5 5.0 2.0 3.1 .4 .4 1.0 1.3 ol Chi 
Engines and turb Ines... . islands 5.7 4.7 4.1 5.9 1.9 2.8 .4 .3 i 2.7 1 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. 4.7 6.4 4.4 7.1 2.7 3.8 .4 .4 1.0 2.6 3 
Machine tools pncicidieaal 1.8 2.7 2.8 4.3 1.4 2.4 3 3 2 1.4 a 
Machine tool accessories . 3.1 3.9 3.6 4.8 Ree 2.1 -4 .4 1,4 2.2 a 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not Pro 

elsewhere classified wa 2.3 3.0 2.9 3. 5 1.9 2.7 .4 .4 5 3 a 
General industrial machinery, except pumps. ine 3.2 3.8 3.0 4.4 2.0 3.2 -4 5 5 5 an} 2 
Pumps and pumping equipment iddginbeeonnes 2.9 2. 6 3.8 3.6 1.6 3.0 .4 .3 1.6 2 oat l Rul 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles. -- 5.9 7.1 6.1 6.8 2.3 3.4 .3 .3 3.4 2.9 1 2 
Aircraft punownin 4.8 5.8 4.0 5.1 2.8 4.0 3 2 .8 .8 } 

Aircraft parts, including engines. ..............-- 4.2 4.2 2.3 2.9 1.5 2.0 .3 2 4 .6 1 y 
Shipbuilding and repairs........... sesidatn tanta 9.7 11.6 12.2 12.0 2.2 3.2 5 5 9.4 8.2 ] Mis 

Automobiles seindadadiliniapaiiiiail 7.5 5.5 5.8 4.7 3.6 3.3 .5 3 1.5 1.0 os 
Motor vehic les, bodies, and trailers..........-- = 8.7 6.1 5.5 4.4 3.8 3.3 5 3 1.0 a - 

Motor-vehicle parts and accessories... .........-.- 4.4 4.3 6.5 6.0 2.9 3.4 .6 5 2.8 1.9 .2 Me 

Nonferrous metals and their products... .-. 3.9 4.5 3. 6 5.3 2.2 3.5 .4 «5 iW 1.2 a 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 

SE .cccthncacntnisgacecosccenqbecha 2.5 2.9 2.7 3.5 1.8 2.7 .4 .4 3 on 2 Cos 
Rolling and drawing of copper alloys odnaibund 2.0 3.0 2.4 3.2 1,2 2.1 .3 3 8 -6 ot 
5 AE SES. « caccencctsneorseucousiseaned 4.9 6.3 4.1 6.8 2.3 4.4 5 .4 1.3 1.9 (3) 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum Put 
ntnckcntpenccessonnectieneivocinte 4.5 5.2 4.9 5.9 2.9 4.5 5 .5 1.3 A a - 

Lumber and timber basic products.......--. seuccecess 5.7 7.2 6.2 8.4 4.9 6.6 .3 4 9 1.3 of ait 
| SE A eo 5.7 5.8 6.3 7.3 4.9 5.7 3 3 1.0 1.2 a 7 
Planing and plywood mills. pesenscebetapunnd 4.3 5.8 4.5 5.9 3.3 4.6 .4 .3 + .9 aa tien 

Furniture and finished lumber products. --.-.......--- 5.8 7.2 5.7 7.4 3.8 5.6 .6 7 1.2 .9 I Mo 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings-- 6.1 7.4 5.6 7.6 3.9 5.8 6 7 1.0 9 ] the 

Stone, clay, and glass products... .............- 4.0) 49 3.7 4.7 26) 3.6 3 | 4 ia 5 1 tun 
Glass and glass products piinndbdennwnes 4.7 | 6.5 4.1 4.6 2.2 3.1 .3 . 1,4 | .8 2 
Cement... cotusperhenen . 3.8 | 4.3 3.9 4.5 3.2 | 3.6 .5 5 ‘an 2 ok 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. isihied giaeat 4.5 | 4.9 4.3 | 6.1 3.4 4.8 5 6 3 .6 oy 
Pottery and related products. RE 4.8 | 5.2 4.2! 4.8 3.1 | 4.1 o .4 -5 an .2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industries '—Continued 


TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 







































































Separation 
Total accession Miscellaneous, 
Industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including 
military 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sent. Oct. Sept. 
1948 ? 1948 1948? 1948 1948 2 1948 1948 2 1948 1948 2 1948 1948 2 1948 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
Nondurable goods 
eet cn cinncccsescncoscccccceccecese=- 3.5 4.1 4.4 4.8 2.5 3.4 0.4 0.3 1.4 1.0 0.1 0.1 
ee a A a 3.8 4.4 4.7 5.2 3.1 3.9 4 .4 1.1 8 ae J 
Ce GE III GI iiwinn'e nn nss + <n sensescccce---- 3.8 4.6 3.8 4.7 2.6 3.5 4 4 ef ai oo 1 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing 2.5 3.0 7.3 5.4 1.5 2.6 a 4 5.3 2.2 A 2 
Hosiery, full-fashioned ............................ 3.8 4.6 2.8 3.5 2.4 3.1 2 a 1 1 1 
ee dimabughonedbecdoandeneses 4.9 3.6 4.2 6.3 2.5 3.4] (3) a 1.6 2.5 1 3 
iN STTEE. an canctameseconasecossscoecse<< 3.1 4.3 5.7 5.8 3.1 3.6 .4 3 2.2 1.9 (3) (8) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
it 1) cp iitbedbenbackeceankebesguases 2.0 2.4 1.9 3.3 Ss 1.8 3 3 7 1.0 a 2 
Apparel and other finished textile products---_-....__--. 4.4 5.7 4.5 5.5 3.5 4.4 8 ia (3) (*) 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats__-_--_. 3.4 4.0 3.4 3.7 2.2 2.6 ia l 1.0 1.0 (3) (3) 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 
2 Cc anivegaiarennedadenecenensecues 5.2 6.7 5.3 6.3 4.7 5.9 2 2 1 2 (4) (5) 
Leather and leather products. ............-....------- 3.2 4.1 4.4 5.3 3.3 4.5 .2 2 8 5 1] ! 
RE ENE ES ee 2.2 2.5 3.0 3.6 i 2.8 ot 1 1.1 .6 1} 1 
ia... denen ationgneuecenncs 3.4 4.4 4.8 5.5 3.6 4.7 2 2 .9 5 ee l 
Food and kindred products.........................-- 7.1 7.3 6.6 7.6 3.3 4.9 .6 7 2.5 1.8 2 2 
tnd Gomckancnneecasasninine 8.0 6.8 6.3 7.8 2.9 4.2 Be 8 2.5 2. 5 2 | .3 
te gas amen 3.9 4.5 5.0 6.5 3.5 4.7 a | 7 ei 1.0 ‘a on 
EE 4.8 5.7 4.3 4.7 3.2 3.9 .3 3 oe 4 | ot 1 
Paper and allied products.........................- Bee: 2.9 3.9 3.4 5.0 2.4 4.0 on 4 6 5 1 1 
a 2.1 3.1 2.8 4.5 1.9 3.5 -3 3 | 5 .6 at a 
5S a ae 5.3 6.1 5.0 6.2 3.9 5.1 5 6 | 5 4 1 | a 
Chemicals and allied products-_-_-.-........--..--..--- 1.8 2.5 1.9 3.2 1.1 2.3 Ss 3 | 45 5 1 | 1 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. ...............--.--- 2.2 3.0 3.0 4.5 1.4 3.0 . 3 | 1.2 1.2 | 1 (3) 
Rayon and allied products. -_..._................-- 1.1 1.6 1.8 2.3 .8 1.5 23 . 2 8 4 | eT 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives. -.....--..-- 2.1 2.6 1.9 3.5 | 1.2 2.6 3 4 if 4 | | 
| 
Products of petroleum and coal. ..............-..-.-. 1.0 1.3 1.1 2.0 8 1.4 (3) 1] .2 3 | Jd | 2 
Ee of 9 8 1.5 6 1.1 (*) °) | 1 .2 1] 2 
ee ceccncesetes 3.1 3.6 3.5 3.9 2.2 3. 3 .2| 9 5 ad d 
Rubber tires and inner tubes__.............-....-- 1.3 1.9 3.0 2.8 1.4 2.0 ol <a 1.4 .5 1 2 
Rubber footwear and related products. - ---..--.-- 4.6 5.9 4.1 5.4 3.4 4.9 3 2 3 a ol _ 
Miscellaneous rubber industries................--- 4.8 5.8 4.0 5.2 2.8 4.1 5 4 6 6 1} “a 
Miscellaneous industries......................------.- 3.5 4.5 4.1 4.1 2.8 3.1 a 2 9 7 1] Jd 
NONMANUFACTURING | 
cc ocaceuunen 5.0 5.6 4.3 6.7 3.4 5.7 .4 4 3 4 2 | 2 
ne ieubunnouwe 2.0 3.0 2.6 4.7 1.8 3.9 of 2 .4 .3 od | .3 
Cogperere................ ei oad Sars 6.8 6.5 4.8 6.9 4.2 6.3 _ 3 | > 1] 1 2 
Lead- and zine-ore._........ LS ERE 6.7 8.3 4.8 9.5 3.8 7.7 7 1.0 | .2 6 1] —_ 
Coal mining: 
a owinaceneo 2.0 1.9 1.9 2.4 1.2 1.7 1 () | 2 5 4) 2 
hh a ae. | £3 3.9 3.3 4.0 2.6 3.3 1 1 4 Bi 2 
Public utilities: | | 
ee (4) 2.6 (4 3.3 (4) 28) () | 1 (4) 3 (4) | | 
i intiatstheeneeces aninnctsdibaiiinnnne (4) 12; ( 3.0) 19} (4) 1} 9 (4) | | 
| | | 
' Since January 1913 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over informa- Employment information for wage and salary workers is available for major 


tion have been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. 
Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those which 
were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at 
that time, regardless of any subsequent change in major products. Labor 
turmm-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to wage and salary workers. 


manufacturing industry groups (table A-3); for individual industries these 


data refer to production workers only (table A-6). 
2 Preliminary figures. 
3 Less than 0.05. 
4 Not available. 


Nore: Explanatory notes outlining the concepts, sources, size of the reporting sample, and method- 
ology used in preparing the data presented in tables B—1 and B-2 are contained in the Bureau’s 
monthly mimeographed release, ‘‘Labor Turn-Over,”’ which is available upon request. 
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C: Earnings and Hours T 
TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
—_— 
MANUFACTURING 
Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods Kiet . 
Total: Iron and steel ge Gray-iron and sem). 7 
and their products mills ’ Steel castings 
.. | , «= eee SS _— be i+ as 
i | | Nimes 
Avg. | a | Av@. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. , Ave 
wkly. | aE: | hrly. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly. Ave. hrly. | wkly. ou hrily. | wkly. Ave. hriy. | wkly. ane hrls 
earn | hours | earn- | earn- te eern- earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- on + earn- | earn- comme earn. iso 
| ings | ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | ing 
exnguitnetieaniaiioneten ee a — x —— ae inapaienies =, Sails 1936 
| ! | — 94] 
1929: Average $73. 86 37.7 |$0. 633 |$26. 50 38. 0 $0. 608 \s21.78 37.4 |$0. 582 |$27. 52 37.2 |$0. 739 |$29. 88 35.3 |$0. 845 |$25. 93 7.1 | $0. AQ9 a 
1941: January | 26.64) 30.0 | .683 | 30.48] 40.7| .749 | 22.75 | 37.3] .610 | 31.07] 40.4] .769| 33.60 | 38.7] .869| 30.45) 41.2) |r 1947 
| } 
1947: October | 53.05 | 40.6 | 1,258 | 54,69 40.9 | 1.337 | 47.29 40.2 | 1.175 | 56.61 40.5 | 1.397 | 58. 56 39.0 | 1.502 | 56. 66 41.9 ] 
November....| 51.20 40.4 | 1,268 | 54,86 40.7 | 1.346 | 47. 56 40.1 | 1.185 | 56.93 40.5 | 1.404 | 59, 52 39.4 | 1.510 | 565, 51 40.9 1. 359 
December ....| 52.69 | 41.2 | 1.278 | 66.48) 41.7 | 1.354 | 48.72 | 40.8 | 1.196 | 58.13 | 41.2 | 1.412 | 60.01 | 39.5 | 1,519 | 58.16 | 42.5) | 1948 
| 
1048: January ._.| 62.07 | 40.5 | 1.285 | 55.46 40.9 | 1.355 | 48. 45 40.0 | 1.210 | 57.43 40.6 | 1.414 | 60, 58 39.5 | 1.533 | 57.31 41.6!) 1.379 
February ..| 651.75 | 40.2 | 1,287 | 54.77 40.5 | 1.352 | 48. 56 39.9 | 1.217 | 56.99 40.4 | 1.409 | 59.74 39.5 | 1.513 | 57.24 41.2] 1] 
March ..| 52.07 40.4 | 1,280 | 55. 25 40.9 | 1.352 | 48. 66 39.9 | 1.220 | 57.28 40.6 | 1.412 | 59.26 39.4 | 1.510 | 58.47 41.8) 1,40 
April .........| 51.79 40.1 | 1,202 | 54,96 40.5 1, 357 | 48,33 39.6 | 1.220 | 56.49 39.9 | 1.416 | 58.37 38.6 | 1.513 | 56.39 40.2) 1.404 
ee | 61. 86 39.9 | 1.303 | 54. 8) 40.1 | 1.366 | 48.65 39.6 | 1.230 | 57.39 40.3 | 1.423 | 60. 54 39.9 | 1.515 | 55.15 39.3 | 1.4 
June | 62.85 | 40.2 | 1.316 | 56,13 40.5 | 1.385 | 49.37 39.8 | 1.242 | 57.70 40.3 | 1.431 | 50. 54 39.3 | 1.515 | 57.85 40.7 | 1.42 
July 52. 95 39.8 | 1,332 | 56.21 40.0 | 1.407 | 49.49 39.5 | 1,252 | 57.71 39.6 | 1.457 | 60.37 38.7 | 1.559 | 56. 66 39.8) 1.49 
August --| 54.08 40.1 | 1.349 | 88.19 40.7 | 1.431 | 49.79 39.5 | 1.262 | 60. 52 40.3 | 1.501 | 65.10 39.6 | 1.642 | 58. 26 40.3 | 1.447 
September....| 54.18 39.8 | 1.362 | 57.90 40.0 | 1.449 | 50.38 39.6 | 1.272 | 60.70 39.7 | 1.528 | 66.02 39.3 | 1.679 | 59.44 40.2) 1,48 
October.......| 54.50 39.9 | 1.366 | 59.13 40.7 | 1.45) | 49, 68 39.1 | 1.272 | 62,14 40.8 | 1.525 | 67.02 40.4 | 1.657 | 59.73 40.4 | 1.479 
Iron and steel] and their products—Continued 
“ Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other , Cutlery and edge 
- castings Bteel castings fittings tinware Wirework tools 
s | : — —s 
1039: Average.......|$24. 16 36.0 |$0. 671 |$27. 97 36.9 |$0.759 $21.33 36.4 |$0. 581 ($23. 61 38.8 |$0.611 |$25. 96 38.1 |$0.683 |$23.11 39.1 | $0. 601 1936 
19041: January.......| 28.42 40.2 . 707 | 32.27 41.4 . 780 | 25.42 40.5 .626 | 25.31 39.8 . 639 | 28.27 39. 7 .712 | 25.90 40. 5 . 682 1941 
1947: October.......| 57.73 41.2) 1.411 | 58.15 40.7 | 1.429 | 49. 60 41.4 | 1.198 | 53.74 42.5 | 1,270 | 84.35 41.0 | 1.326 | 49. 57 42.1 1.175 1947 
November._..| 58, 06 41.2 | 1.411 | 58.73 41.0 | 1.434 | 48.93 40.7 | 1.201 | 52,16 41.1 | 1,268 | 56.10 42.0 | 1.335 | 50.48 42.3 | 1.19 
December.....| 59.18 41.8 | 1.414 | 60,05 41.6 | 1.443 | 50.98 42.2 | 1.206 | 53.92 42.5 | 1.265 | 57.83 42.6 | 1.356 | 50.26 42.0} 1.1% 
1048: January....... 59. 03 41.5 | 1.420 | 50,48 41.1 | 1,446 | 49, 67 40.4 | 1.225 | 51.45 40.7 | 1,263 | 56.36 41.8 | 1.347 | 49.91 41.8 | 1.192 1948 
February......| 57. 44 40.8 | 1.405 | 58, 52 40.5 | 1.445 | 50.42 40.3 | 1.250 | 50.44 40.1 | 1.263 | 55. 47 41.1 | 1.349 | 50.09 41.6 | 1.1% 
March 57. 79 40.5 | 1.414 | 59.88 41.3 | 1.450 | 50, 21 40.1 | 1.248 | 49. 76 39.8 | 1.251 | 55.70 41.0 | 1.355 | 50.20 41.5 | 1.207 
Si as6eenein 56. 77 39.8 | 1.424 | 60.13 41.2 | 1.458 | 48, 42 38.5 | 1.258 | 49 65 39.8 | 1.250 | 54.96 40.4 | 1.360 | 49.90 41.4 | 1.205 
May 57. 21 40.4 | 1.415 | 60,49 41.3 | 1.463 | 51.07 40,2 | 1.271 | 50.98 40.2 | 1.273 | 55.11 40.5 | 1.367 | 50.22 41.2 1. 217 
June... --| 57. 46 40.1 | 1.430 | 61.60 41.7 | 1.479 | 52.74 40.9 | 1.288 | 53.04 41.0 | 1.205 | 55,82 40.6 | 1.373 | 50.36 41.4) 1.216 
July --| 57.37 39.9 | 1.441 | 58,7) 40.0 | 1.467 | 51.94 40.5 | 1.281 | 56.99 42.0 | 1.362 | 57.36 40.0 | 1.422 | 40.03 40.5 | 1.235 
August........| 50.44 40.2 | 1.470 | 61.79 41.4 | 1.492 | 52.84 40.6 | 1.302 | 57.04 41.6 | 1.368 | 58,11 40.3 | 1.443 | 51.77 41.6) 1,245 
September....| 50, 28 39.3 | 1.510 | 60,93 39.8 | 1. 536 | 53.93 41.1 | 1.308 | 60.03 42.8 | 1.401 | 56.91 39.2 | 1.451 | 51.25 41.3 | 1.240 
October. ...... 61, 58 40.5 | 1,517 | 63, 31 41.0 | 1.588 | 55, 25 41.8 | 1.316 55. 46 40.3 1.378 59. 86 40.9 | 1.464 | 52,49 42.0 | 1.248 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools ( t ed U Stoves, oi] b Steam d_ hot 
cools (excep ge oves, oi] burners, ea an ot- | stam and enam- 
tools, machine ’ and heating equip- water heating ap- E ye 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else- —— and steam ced ware and gal 
saws) where classified ttings & 
—— | | | ae 163 
1039: Average....... $24. 49 39.7 |$0. 618 ($23, 13 38.9 |$0. 593 |$25. 80 38.2 1$0. 676 |$25, 25 38.1 [$0. 666 |$26.19 37.6 |$0. 697 $23. 92 | 38.1 | $.' 194) 
1941; January......-. 20.49 | 44.7 | .662 | 25.24] 40.9] .621 | 27.13 | 39.0] .606 | 26.07 | 38.7] .678 | 30.98 | 42.5] .732 | 26.32} 39.4) .6 e 
194; 
1947: October....... 52. 47 42.1 | 1.248 | 61,22 41.7 | 1.228 | 54.65 40.7 | 1.343 | 55.15 41.6 | 1.326 | 55.46 41.1 | 1.350 | 52.40 40.4 | 1, 298 
November....| 52.97 42.2 | 1.255 | 51. 58 41.6 | 1.233 56. 42 41.4 | 1.364 | 53.39 40.1 | 1.331 | 57.64 41.8 | 1.380 | 52.81 40. 5 1. 305 
December..... 54.44] 43.0) 1.266 | 52.55 | 42.2] 1.245 | 57.00 | 41.6] 1.370 | 56.22] 42.0 | 1.339 | 58.66 | 42.2) 1.380 | 64.72) 41.5 | 1.320 - 
1948: January.......| 54, 24 42.6 | 1.273 | 63.29 42.4 | 1.256 | 55.61 40.8 | 1.365 | 54.24 40.3 | 1.345 | 54.87 40.3 | 1.363 | 53.65 40.7; 1 319 
February......| 54.02 42.3 | 1.278 | 52.7 42.3 | 1.249 | 55. 26 40.4 | 1.367 54. 59 40.2 | 1.358 | 57.07 41.3 | 1.383 | 52.42 40.0 1,311 
March........| 54. 68 42.6 | 1.287 | 52.638 42.0 | 1.252 | 56. 54 41.2 | 1.374 | 64.12 40.1 | 1.352 | 56. 53 40.9 | 1.380 | 52.78 40. 3 1.311 
April 54,15 41.9 | 1.203 | 82.05 41.6 | 1.251 | 56.27 40.6 | 1.386 | 54.34 39.9 | 1.363 | 56.13 40.7 | 1.278 | 42.93 40.1 ] $21 
ae: 54.01 41.6 | 1.209 | 50.84 40.4 | 1.253 | 56.93 41.0 | 1.388 | 54.18 39.7 | 1.366 | 56.90 40.7 | 1.396 | 53.75 40.3 }. 332 
June ~-----| 54.906 42.1 | 1.308 |*52, 22 40.6 | 1.285 | 56. 51 40.4 | 1.401 | 55.95 40.2 | 1.392 | 57.68 40.7 | 1.418 | 53. 54 40. 2 1 330 
. . 54.11 41.2 1,314 |*80. 27 88.8 | 1.205 | 56.48 40.2 | 1.405 | 55. 26 39.7 | 1.392 | 40. 42 41.0 | 1.448 | 52.62 38. 6 l 63 
BEE. .ccecee 56. 53 42.2 | 1.342 &2. 62 40.3 | 1.306 | 58.12 40.7 | 1.429 | 57.04 40.5 | 1.411 | 58.18 40.3 | 1.444 | 54.80 39 8 l D by 
September..../ 55.09 | 40.6 | 1.356 | 62.62 |- 39.5 | 1.331 | 66.75 | 38.7 | 1.466 | 56.06 | 39.3 | 1.438 | 58.88 | 40.2) 1.485 | 53.37 | 38.4 1.5 
October. ..... 56. 80 41.6 | 1.366 | 83.76 | 40.2) 1.337 | 62.31 41.4 | 1,506 | 58.12 40.9 1,423 | 61, 50 41.0 | 1.490 | 55.97 39.9 1. 403 























See footnotes at end of table, 
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TaBLE C-1: 


MANU FACTURIN G—Continued 


Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 





Iron and steel and their products—Continued 




























































































































































































Fabricated struc- 
tural and orna- a 2 Bolts, nuts, washers, | Forgings, iron and were” ~ meaning Steel barrels, kegs 
mental metal and trim ; and rivets steel | teem and drums 
Year and month work 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. . Avg. 
wkly. | wity, | hrly. | wkly. | ge, | rly. | wkly. | AYE | hbrly. | wkiy.| Ae: | inrly. | wily. | ASR: | ely. | wkiy. | AYE: | inrly. 
earn- | hours | C= | earn- hours | "D> | earn- hours | C@M- | earn- | pours | C8FD- | C8rM- | hours | C8PM- | e8rM- | hours | CaM 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°8S | ings 

a a Te an 

1999; Average...---- $27.95 | 38.5 |$0.727 |.......|..--...]...-... $26.04 | 37.7 |$0.690 /$29.45 | 38.4 |$0.767 |.......|...----]....---]-..---- 

1941: January..----- <§ 5 RS | gt | SORE apoE 29.58 | 41.9] .706 | 36.75 | 45.0] .818 |...-...]..-..--]-.-.-- 

1947: October. ------ 57. 60 42.6 | 1.352 |$56. 48 42.0 |$1. 344 | 56. 52 42.1 | 1.339 | 65. 54 41.8 | 1.569 |$55. 02 42.1 |$1. 306 |$52. 13 39.4 | $1. 322 
November. -..-| 57. 31 42.0 | 1.368 | 57.11 42.7 | 1.339 | 55. 98 41.3 | 1.353 | 65.00 41.4 | 1.572 | 54.55 41.6 | 1.311 | 53.81 40.8 1. 320 
Decem ber- ---- 58. 81 42.7 | 1.378 | 58.97 43.5 | 1.354 | 57.79 42.5 | 1.359 | 67. 20 42.2 | 1.591 | 56.77 43.0 | 1.319 | 57.08 42.5 1. 344 

1948: January ------- 55. 76 41.1 | 1.356 | 56.49 42.0 | 1.346 | 55. 68 40.6 | 1.369 | 65.74 41.6 | 1.581 | 56. 54 42.7 | 1.324 | 55.31 41.0 1. 356 
February ----- 55. 31 40.9 | 1.353 | 55.88 41.7 | 1.342 | 57.38 42.0 | 1. 364 | 65. 51 41.4 | 1.583 | 56.62 42.8 | 1.324 | 51. 35 38. 2 1. 343 
March. ...---- 56. 15 41.1 | 1.371 | 57.35 41.1 | 1.385 | 59.20 43.1 | 1.372 | 64.42 40.8 | 1.579 | 56.99 42.9 | 1.327 | 53.16 30. 5 1. 344 
April....-.-.<«- d5. 77 40.8 | 1.365 | 57. 97 41.2 | 1.392 | 58. 44 42.5 | 1.375 | 63.10 40.0 | 1.577 | 56.30 42.4 | 12327 | 53. 49 39. 2 i. 361 
MAP .<ccsccces 57. 16 41.2 | 1.388 | 58.55 41.0 | 1.412 | 57.88 42.2 | 1.371 | 62.64 40.0 | 1.566 | 56.06 42.1 | 1.331 | 55. 31 40.4 1. 369 
PEGE. cnoccesan 57. 84 41.2 | 1.395 | 61.49 2.7 | 1.439 | 58.76 42.3 | 1.386 | 64.74 40.7 | 1.580 | 55. 65 41.9 | 1.328 | 55. 41 40.5 1. 369 
JU. cccccssee 55. 39 39.4 | 1.398 |*56.45 | *39.4 | 1.435 | 57.37 41.5 | 1.383 | 63. 44 40.0 | 1.585 | 55. 85 41.2 | 1.355 | 53. 24 38.6 1. SSI 
August.-...-.-- 59. 92 41.1 | 1.447 | 61.80 42.2 | 1.465 | 60. 97 42.3 | 1.440 | 66. 59 40.4 | 1.647 | 56.52 41.2 | 1.366 | 58.39 39. 9 1. 462 
September. .-.} 57. 25 39.2 | 1.448 | 63.75 42.7 | 1.489 | 59. 43 40.8 | 1.454 | 68.12 40.4 | 1.684 | 56.77 41.0 | 1.386 | 53.74 36.5 1. 468 
October-...-.-- 61. 83 42.3 | 1.462 | 62.98 42.4 | 1.478 | 60. 87 41.5 | 1.464 | 69.88 41.4 | 1.695 | 58.61 41.8 | 1.400 | 58. 39 39.6 1.475 

Iron and steel and a 
their products— Electrical machinery achinery, except 
Continued electrical 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery, 
Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrical 
; 1939: Average......- $27. 28 41.3 |$0. 660 |$27. 09 38.6 |$0. 702 |$27. 95 38.7 |$0. 722 |$22. 34 38.5 |$0. 581 |$28.74 38.3 |$0. 751 |$29. 27 39.3 | $0. 746 

1941: January-...---- 35.09 | 48.6] .722 | 31.84 | 42.4 | .751 | 33.18 | 43.4 | .765 | 24.08 | 38.2] .632 | 32.47 | 41.4] .784 | 34.36] 44.0 . 781 

1947: October. ...--- 57. 90 41.2 | 1.405 | 54.10 40.6 | 1.331 | 55.35 40.6 | 1.364 | 47.98 40.2 | 1.193 | 55.81 41.4 | 1.350 | 57. 87 41.3 1. 400 
November. .--.| 58. 53 41.1 | 1.424 | 54.32 40.6 | 1.339 | 55.76 40.6 | 1.374 | 47.61 39.8 | 1.197 | 55. 94 41.4 | 1.352 | 57.92 41.2 1. 404 
December... .- 60. 01 42.0 | 1.429 | 55.34 41.1 | 1.346 | 56.99 41.2 | 1.384 | 48. 59 40.4 | 1.203 | 56.15 41.7 | 1.348 | 59. 67 42.2 1.413 

1948: January--....- 59. 88 41.8 | 1.434 | 54.82 40.5 | 1.352 | 36.77 40.8 | 1.391 | 47. 56 39.6 | 1.202 | 54.64 40.5 | 1.351 | 59.13 41.8 1.41% 
February.....- 60. 80 42.1 | 1.446 | 54. 50 40.4 | 1.348 | 56.11 40.6 | 1.382 | 47.00 39.2 | 1.200 | 55.83 41.1 | 1.359 | 58.65 41.4 1, 417 
March........| 62.33 42.7 | 1.460 | 54.41 40.3 | 1.350 | 56, 23 40.5 | 1.388 | 47.00 39.2 | 1.199 | 54.78 40.5 | 1.355 | 59.12 41.6 1,421 
[ ae 61.16 41.8 | 1.463 | 53. 86 39.9 | 1.350 | 55.70 40.2 | 1.387 | 47.01 39.1 | 1.201 | 53.49 39.6 | 1.353 | 59.30 41.4 1,431 

ee 61. 42 41.9 | 1.466 | 53.70 39.6 | 1.357 | 55.41 39.9 | 1.390 | 46.97 38.8 | 1.211 | 53. 59 39.3 | 1.364 | 50.33 41.2 1. 441 
, ee 63. 10 42.1 | 1.489 | 54. 86 40.0 | 1.372 | 56.67 40.3 | 1.408 | 48.10 39.1 | 1.229 | 54.06 39.7 | 1.366 60. 50 41.4 1, 461 
| <a 63. 06 42.4 | 1.489 | 55. 46 39.4 | 1.407 | 57.24 39.5 | 1.449 | 49.45 39.7 | 1.247 | 53.82 38.8 1. 387 | 59.83 40 6 1 473 
August........ 61. 73 42.1 | 1.468 | 57.49 40.0 | 1.439 | 59.18 40.0 | 1.478 | 50, 21 39.3 | 1.279 | 57. 56 40.3 | 1.429 | 61.45 41.0 1, 408 
September....| 63.23 | 42.3 | 1.493 | 58.01 | 40.0 | 1.450 | 59.67 | 400 | 1.497 | 50.66 | 39.6 | 1.278 | 57.80 | 40.6 | 1.426 | 61.33 | 40.6) 1.511 
October. -.....- 64. 47 42.3 | 1.523 | 58.37 40.2 | 1.452 | 59.98 40.3 | 1.497 | 50.92 39.7 | 1.284 | 58. 04 40.6 | 1.438 | 62. 36 41.0) 1,519 

| | 

Machinery, except electrical— Continued 

Machinery and ma- | Fngines and turbines Tractors ee Machine tools Machine-tool acces- 

chine-shop products tractors sories 
| l | 1 er oe 

1939: Average....... $28. 76 39.4 $0.730 $28. 67 37.4 $0.767 $32.13 | 38.3 $0.839 gos. 46 | 37.0 $0.716 $32. 25 42.9 $0.752 $31.78 40.9  $0.777 

1941; January....... 34. 00 43.7 .777 | 36. 50 44.1 . 827 | 36.03 41.5 . 868 | 29.92 39.5 | .757 | 40.15 50.4 | . 797 | 37.90 50. 0 . 758 

1947: October. ...._- 56. 75 41.3 | 1.374 | 58.72 39.6 | 1.489 | 60.17 41.1 | 1.465 | 58. 36 40.9 | 1.439 | 59.25 | 42.1 | 1.408 | 61. 42 | .4 1, 482 
November....| 57.03 41.4 1.381 | 62.04 41.2 | 1.516 .13 41.1 | 1.464 | 55.91 39.6 | 1.415 | 59.53 | 41.9 | 1.412 | 61.30 | 11 | 1.404 

mber.._.. 59. 22 42.7 | 1.391 61.14 40.5 | 1.519 | 60.24 41.3 | 1.459 | 57.85 40.6 | 1,424 | 61.34) 48.1 | 1,424 | 63.47 | 2.4 1, 497 
j | | 

1948: January._.._.. 58. 33 42.0 | 1.389 | 62.7 41.3 | 1.529 | 60.10 41.1 | 1.462 | 57. 84 40.4 | 1.433 | 59.64 42.0 | 1.420 | 63. 58 2.2 1. 508 
February... 58. 11 41.8 | 1.392 | 62.66 41.6 | 1.527 | 59.40 40.6 | 1.464 | 57.80 40.4 | 1.432 | 60. 54 42.3 | 1.432 | 63. 59 42.2 | 1,508 
March......../ 58.29 | 41.8 | 1.395 | 63.31 | 41.6 | 1.525 | 59.43 | 40.6 | 1.464 | 59.55 | 41.0 | 1.451 | 60.58 | 42.3 | 1.433 | 62.30 | 41.8] 1.491 
Pisccccecce 58.57 | 41.6 | 1.408 | 62.47 | 41.0 | 1.530 | 60.08 | 39.4 | 1.526 | 58.87 | 40.5 | 1.455 | 60.20) 42.0 | 1.437 | 63.50 2.0] 1.513 

EES 59. 05 41.6 | 1.418 | 63.46 41.2 | 1.543 | 54.12 35.5 | 1. 526 5¥. 44 40.7 | 1.461 | 60.63 42.0 | 1.443 | 63.19 41.8 1. 614 
| SORES 59. 51 41.6 | 1.432 | 63. 59 40.2 | 1.581 | 61.83 40.8 | 1.516 | 61.31 41.1 | 1.493 | 61.75 42.0 | 1.469 | 62. 23 41.4 1. 504 
_, _Yeeaeesa 58.81 | 40.7 | 1.444 | 61.53 | 38.8 | 1.588 | 63.30] 41.1 | 1.541 | 60.22] 40.0 | 1.504 | 61.00] 41.6] 1.469 | 62.71] 41.3] 1.518 
A | eee 60. 73 41.3 | 1.470 | 63.7 40.0 | 1, 590 | 64.33 40.5 | 1. 586 60. 37 39.7 | 1.529 | 61.85 41.6 | 1.486 | 65.17 41.4 1. 57 
September....| €0. 42 40.7 | 1.486 | 63. 66 39.4 | 1.621 | 63.70 40.4 | 1.578 | 62.20 40.5 | 4.543 | 62.11 41.6 | 1.492 | 62.43 40.6 1. 564 

a 61. 76 41.3 | 1.495 | 67.62 41.2 | 1.648 | 63.76 40.4 | 1.578 | 61.45 40.0 | 1.543 | 63.31 41.8 | 1.514 | 63 80 40.9 1: 567 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Co), 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 

















































































































































































































| —" 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
| eter, 
| Cash registers; add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators ang »,. 
Year and month Textile machinery Typewriters ing, and calculat- wringers, and dri- domestic and in- frigeration eqy; 
| ing machines ers, domestic dustrial ment ~~ 
pay Pa ry A Avg. | | Avg. | A | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | A a 
vg. | i | AU vg. | ’ vg. vg. | ae | AVE vg. vg. vg. | vg. vg. | As 
wkly. | AY®- | hrly. | wkly. | Ave: | rly. | wkly.| AY8: | rly. | wkly | wy | rly. | wkly. | ye | rly. | wkly.| Ave. init 
earn- | hours | C@FD- | C@rD- | hours | COFD- | C@rD- | pours | Carm- | earn- hours | ©@°D- | earn- | ee earn- | earn- b y. earn. 
| ings |“ "| ings | ings | | ings | ings | | ings | ings | | ings | ings ings | ings | °UFS| ino. 
| ings 
‘ isi a es | | | i j | ‘meee 
1989: Average $26.19 39.8 $0.660 |$23. 98 37.3 |$0.643 ($30. 38 37.2 |$0.821 |....-..- le ee Oe Se? see Pid a 
1941: January 30.13 | 44.6] .677| 26.40) 39.1 | .675 | 34.78 | 41.4) .846 |...2.../...202. PE Dt yt | Ca: i <<a wage eg 
| 
1947; October 55.77 | 42.1 | 1.325 | 54.04) 42.0 | 1.288 | 63.82] 42.3 | 1.523 |$57.13 | 42.4 |$1.346 |$62.27| 42.5 |$1. 469 |$56.33| 40.7 | $1 2 
November... 56.88 | 42.1 | 1.355 | 55. 54 42.5 | 1.306 | 63.29 | 42.1 | 1.518 | 57.96 42.7 | 1.358 | 62.17 42.4 | 1.465 | 54.41 39.8 | 1.267 
December | 58. 56 | 43.1 | 1.358 | 55.89 | 42.9 | 1.301 | 65.67 | 42.9 | 1.537 | 60.42 | 43.7 | 1.384 | 63.21 | 42.9 | 1.47 | 57.05 | 41.2) 1.35 
| | 
1948: January... | 60.21 | 43.1 | 1.374 | 55.59 | 42.6 | 1.305 | 65.39 42.4 | 1.557 | 58.28 42.6 | 1.369 | 62.74 42.4 | 1.476 | 57.62 41.6 | 1.2% 
February 59.50 | 42.8 | 1.390 | 55.68 | 42.4 | 1.312 | 64.11 | 41.6 | 1.554 | 57.69 | 41.8 | 1.382 | 63.14] 42.8] 1.476 | 52.55] 38.1 )| } 2. 
March... | 61.40 | 43.7 | 1.406 | 54.62] 42.0 | 1.301 | 65.30 | 42.2 | 1.561 | 56.38 | 41.2 | 1.370 | 63.90 | 43.0 | 1.483 | 55.51 | 39.9} 1 39 
April.........-| 61.01. 43.5 | 1.403 | 54.63 | 42.0 | 1.301 | 65.62 | 42.1 | 1.573 | 58.15 | 42.1 | 1.383 | 61.01 | 42.3 | 1.434] 55.99 | 40.2) 1 a5) 
May......----| 61.28 43.3 | 1.417 | 53.31 | 41.2 | 1.204 | 64.55 41.5 | 1.570 | 57.39 41.3 | 1.390 | 64.89 41.8 | 1.551 | 56.72 | 40.5 | 1.499 
June... — 62. 53 43.3 | 1.443 | 53.75 | 41.2 | 1.305 | 66.43 41.5 | 1.614 | 59.29 41.8 | 1.417 | 65.99 42.5 | 1.553 | 59.47 40. 5 L. 467 
July ef 42.1 | 1.440 | 54.62 41.5 | 1.317 | 67.45 41.5 | 1.639 | 57.05 39.5 | 1.445 | 65.19 41.5 | 1.571 | 57.22 38.6 | 1. 489 
August .......| 6221 | 423 | 1.470 | 52.78 | 40.6 | 1.300 | 66.00 | 40.8 | 1.628 | 61.27 | 41.2 | 1.486 | 68.04} 43.1 | 1.578 | 50.40 | 39.2) 1514 
September....| 62.86 | 42.4 | 1.483 | 53.31 | 40.5 | 1.316 | 66.04 | 40.4 | 1.646 | 59.32] 39.5 | 1.500 | 69.17] 43.1 | 1.604 | 59.82) 39.5! 1s 
October ......- 63. 13 42.5 | 1.480 | 48. 51 36.9 | 1.316 | 65. 51 40.0 | 1.646 | 62.48 41.5 | 1.496 | 70.20 43.7 | 1.608 | 62. 21 40.6 | 1.535 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Total: Transporta- . a Aircraft and parts, . on... 
tion equipment, Locomotives Ce, See ane excluding aircraft | Aircraft engines —— and 
: except automobiles engines oatbuliding 
- | | | 
1939: Average......./$30.51 | 38.9 |$0.785 [$28.33 | 36.7 |$0.771 |$26.71 | 36.0 |$0.741 |$30.34 | 41.5 |$0.745 |$36.58 | 44.1 |$0.835 [$31.91 | 38.0 | $0.35 
1941: January.......| 35. 69 43.1 . 828 | 34.7 42.8 | 814 | 29.57 | 38.5) .768 34.13 | 44.7 776 | 42.16 | 47.2; .892 | 37.69 | 42.0/ .a% 
1947: October.......| 58.07 | 40.4 | 1.437 | 62.32 | 40.6 | 1.534 | 58.09) 41.4 | 1.404 | 56.01 | 40.2 | 1.395 | 59.19 | 40.5 | 1.461 | 59.31 | 39.8) 1.49 
November....| 56.42 | 38.6 | 1.462 | 61.64 | 39.8 | 1.549 | 57.61 | 40.4 | 1.425 | 55.48 | 39.3 | 1.413 | 57.52 | 39.4 | 1.461 | 55.20 | 36.1) 1.54 
December..... 69.79 | 40.8 | 1,465 | 63.63 | 40.7 | 1.565 | 59.84) 41.4 1.447 | 57.12] 40.6 1.406 | 60.39 41.2 | 1.465 | 61.74) 40.5) 1.525 
1948: January ......] 59.56 | 40.3 | 1.479 | 62.34) 40.1 | 1.553 | 58.51 | 40.7 | 1.439 | 55.53 | 39.4 | 1.408 | 59.30 | 40.6 | 1.461 | 64.05 | 40.9 | 1.507 
February .....| 58.67 | 39.6 | 1.482] 61.01 | 39.2 | 1.555 | 58.02] 40.2 | 1.442 | 56.13 | 39.9 | 1.406 | 58.29 | 40.1 | 1.452 | 61.54 | 38.9) 1% 
March. .......| 59. 40 40.3 | 1.472 | 63.46 4U.2 | 1.579 | 58.90 40.9 | 1.439 | 56.71 40.1 | 1.414 | 59.53 40.6 | 1.467 | 62.07 40.3 | 1.539 
ABE .ccccocces 59. 89 40.5 | 1.478 | 64.96 40.5 | 1.604 | 58.70 40.9 | 1.437 | 57.75 40.6 | 1.421 | 60.33 40.5 | 1.491 | 62.04 40.2 | 1.541 
DEGT . ccvcece ..| 59. 30 40.0 | 1.481 | 64.57 40.1 | 1.610 | 58.07 40.2 | 1.446 | 57.74 40.4 | 1.428 | 61.02 40.9 | 1.494 | 60.40 39.4 | 1.53] 
BE. dds onttn 50.27 | 39.8 | 1.489 | 64.58 | 39.7 | 1.626 | 58.46 | 39.9 | 1.467 | 57.99 | 40.4 | 1.436 | 62.14] 40.6 | 1.532 | 59.76 | 39.2) 1.52 
PR sc ctmaccces 58. 95 39.2 | 1.503 | 64.00 38.4 | 1.665 | 56.19 38.3 | 1.466 | 57.89 40.0 | 1.449 | 64.79 40.6 | 1.594 | 59.49 | 38.8 | 1.532 
A. ..ocont 60. 53 39.7 | 1.527 | 64.76 38.7 | 1.674 | 61.81 40. 5 1. 526 | 59. 68 40.5 | 1.475 | 65.11 41.1 | 1.583 | 58. 87 37.7 1. 564 
September....| 60.88 | 39.1 | 1.558 | 66.52 | 39.7 | 1.677 | 57.21 | 37.4 | 1.531 | 61.70 | 40.8 | 1.512 | 66.26 | 41.2 | 1.609 | 58.62| 36.6 | 1.t04 
October. .....-. 62. 71 39.7 | 1.5 63. 7 38.3 | 1.663 | 63. 53 40.7 | 1.551 | 62.15 | 40.6 | 1.542 | 67.73 | 41.7 | 1.623 | 60. 44 37.4 | 1.418 
Transportation Nonferrous metals and their products 
equipment, except _ 
automobiles—Con., ; 
Automobiles Total: Nonferrous Smelting and refin- ey ae 
metals and their ing, primary, of ~ | Clocks and watches 
Motorcycles, bicycles, 4 ferrous metals, ex- 
and parts products nonferrous metals cept aluminum 
19239: Average.......].....-. SE SL $32. 91 35.4 'so. 929 |$26. 74 38.9 |$0.687 |$26.67 | 38.2 |$0.699 |$28.77 | 39.6 |$0.729 |$22.27 | 37.9 | $0,587 
1941: January......-|..-----|-------|-------| 37.69 | 38.9] .969 | 30.47] 41.4] .736 | 20.21 | 387] .755 | 35.96] 44.0] .818 | 23.90/ 38.9/ .614 
1947: October.......1$68.94 | 42.5 |$1.388 | 60.30 | 39.5 | 1.526 | 53.59 | 40.8 | 1.312] 5489! 40.9 | 1.342 | 55.19] 39.4] 1.401 | 47.54] 40.8| 1.107 19 
November__..| 58.94 2.0 | 1.404 | 61.30 | 39.8 | 1.540 | 54.27] 41.1 | 1.320 | 55.69 41.2] 1.351 | 55.93 | 39.7] 1.410 | 48.64] 41.4 | 1.175 
December... 58. 96 42.3 | 1.393 | 64. 64 41.4 | 1.563 | 55.53 41.8 | 1.327 | 55.44 41.2 | 1.346 | 57. 26 40.5 | 1.412 | 48. 69 41.9 1. 164 
1948: January.......| 55.33 | 40.3 | 1.373 | 60.96] 39.6 | 1.538 | 55.06 | 41.2 | 1.336 | 55.85 | 41.1 | 1.360 | 57.30 | 40.4 | 1.418 | 47.63] 40.2] 1 19 
February_....| 55.65 | 39.8 | 1.400 | 59.00 | 38.1 | 1.548 | 55.07] 41.2 | 1.338 | 55.58 | 41.0 | 1.357 | 57.73 | 40.6 | 1.422 | 48.59] 41.0] 1.1% 
March. .... ~--| 55.88 | 40.4 | 1.384] 50.81 | 38.9] 1.539 | 55.23] 41.1 | 1.344 | 55.31 | 40.5 | 1.366 | 58.25] 40.8] 1.429] 49.15] 41.1] | 
nin aialiiia 56.36 | 40.3 | 1.308 | 50.14! 38.6] 1.533 | 54.87] 40.9 | 1.343 | 56.49] 41.1 | 1.375 | 56.84] 40.0] 1.422 / 49.09] 40.8| 1 
May 55. 54 39.4 | 1.410 | 54.44 35.2 | 1.548 | 54.96 40.6 | 1.355 | 57.33 41.5 | 1.380 | 57.42 40.1 | 1.431 | 48.27 40.1 ] 
DD citeendiied 54.07 | 37.5 | 1.442 | 61.30] 37.7] 1.624 | 55.91 | 40.8 | 1.369 | 57.96] 41.3 | 1.403 | 59.35] 41.2] 1.440 | 48.89] 40.1] 1.2 
ee ranpace se 64.28 | 37.6 | 1.445 | 63.48 | 38.5 | 1.649 | 56.34] 40.1 | 1.404 | 59.75 | 41.2 | 1.449 | 61.61 | 40.8 | 1.511 | 48.96] 39.8| 1 
August.......- 62.67 | 41.6 | 1.508 | 64.67 | 38.9 | 1.664 | 57.97 | 40.7] 1.424 | 61.74 | 41.4 | 1.493 | 63.37] 41.0] 1.547 | 50.80] 40.7| 1 
September....| 61.79 | 41.1 | 1.503 | 62.16 | 36.9 | 1.683 | 58.66 | 40.8 | 1.436 | 63.06 | 41.7 | 1.512 | 63.36] 40.8 | 1.552 | 50.76 | 40.3] 1.2% 
October......- 66.51 | 42.9 | 1.551 | 64.87 | 38.5 | 1.685 | 50.12 | 41.2 | 1.437] 62.01 | 41.4 | 1.489 | 63.20] 40.8] 1.549 | 50.81 | 40.6] 1.26 
} 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued 
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Lumber and timber basic products 









































































































































| 
Jewelry (Precious | sijverware and | Total: , rmills 
sol plated Aluminum manu- | Total: Lumber and Sawmills and 
poor =P ma jewel ware Lighting equipment factures timber basic products logging camps 
Year and month ae 
| 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. a Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. | ,., | Avg. 
wkly. | ASE: | hbriy. | wkly. | AS®: | inrly. | wkly.| AS8: | rly. | wily. | 58 | hrly. | wily. | SSE: | rly. | wkly. | AYE: | rly 
earn- |}, & earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- bours earn- | earn- ame earn- | earn- hours earns | @arM- | pours | Carne 
ings ou ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | ; | ings 
—— —T | — 
1939: Average----- $26. 36 39.4 |$0.660 |$26.03 40.7 |$0.643 |$25. 73 37.1 |$0.693 |$27.49 | 39.3 |$0. 699 |$19. 06 39.0 |$0.489 |$18. 29 38.4 | $0. 476 
1941: January----- 26.43 | 39.1 | .664 | 27.37] 41.4] .666 | 28.19) 39.3 .717 | 32.85 | 42.0] .782 | 20.27) 38.9] .521 | 19.59) 38.4 . 510 
1947: October --..---- 52. 97 43.6 | 1.222 | 61.31 46.4 | 1.321 | 51.73 39.3 | 1.317 | 52.02 | 39.7 | 1.300 | 45.23 42.6 | 1.063 | 44.09 42,2 | 1. 046 
6 November....| 53.39 42.7 | 1.255 | 61.65 45.9 | 1.344 | 52.51 40.0 | 1.314 | 52.15 39.8 | 1.309 | 45.30 42.2 | 1.074 | 44. 27 41.9) 1.056 
December--- 55. 53 44.4 | 1.254 | 63.80 47.2 | 1.353 | 54.11 40.5 | 1.336 | 52.86 40.1 | 1.320 | 45.65 43.2 | 1.056 | 44. 20 42.8 | 1, 082 
1948: January ----- 51.69 | 41.9 | 1.237 | 62.54 | 46.3 | 1.354 | 53.92] 39.8 | 1.356 | 53.35 | 40.2 | 1.329 | 44.49 2.4 | 1.050 | 42.94 42.0 | 1.023 
’ February...---| 52.98 | 42.6 | 1.249 | 62.52] 46.1 | 1.356 | 52.86 | 39.3 | 1.345 | 52.75 | 39.6 | 1.330 | 45.01 | 41.7] 1.080 | 43.41 | 41.1] 1.055 
March..--.--- 52.17 | 42.2 | 1.237 | 63.81 46.5 | 1.374 | 53.22 | 30.2) 1.359 | 52.05 | 39.4 | 1.322 | 45.32 2.3 | 1.071 | 43.86 | 42,0] 1.046 
a 61. 31 41.2 | 1.246 | 62.09 45.7 | 1.360 | 52.90 38.8 | 1.364 | 52. 5 39.7 | 1.323 | 45. 59 42.1 | 1.083 | 43.99 41.6 1. 057 
TL cntiint 50. 59 39.8 | 1.271 | 62.00; 45.5 | 1.363 | 51.75 37.7 | 1.373 | 52.83 39.7 | 1.332 | 47.39 42.5 | 1.115 | 45.06 41.3 | 1.005 
June.....-.- 52.10 40.9 | 1.274 | 62.24 45.5 | 1.367 | 53.19 37.5 | 1.419 | 52.13 39.1 | 1.333 | 48. 43 42.8 | 1.131 | 47.37 42.6 1.113 
[as 49. 30 39.8 | 1.240 | 58.55 43.7 | 1.340 | 56.31 38.6 | 1.460 | 52.79 37.3 | 1.414 | 48.14 41.9 | 1.149 | 47. 29 41.7) 1.133 
August...--- 51.07 40.3 | 1.267 | 60.79 44.6 | 1.365 | 55.88 38.4 | 1.454 | 55.16 38.9 | 1.419 | 50. 64 43.1 | 1.175 | 49.90 42.9 1,162 
September....| 51.68 40.3 | 1.291 | 64.35 46.2 | 1.392 | 57.64 39.4 | 1.463 | 55.19 38.7 | 1.427 | 49. 22 41.8 | 1.178 | 48.31 41.6 | 1,162 
October. - --- 62.74 | 40.8 | 1.206 | 64.67 | 46.0 | 1.407 | 57.33 | 39.5 | 1.452 | 57.56 | 39.9 | 1.435 | 49.62] 42.5 1.167 | 48.45 | 42.2| 1.149 
Lumber and timber : , Stone, clay. and 
basic products—Con. Furniture and finished lumber products glass products 
Total: Furniture . mn ' 
Planing and ; Caskets and other , sialic lotal: Stone, clay, 
plyw mills uae lum- Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving and glass products 
| ] i. ae ‘: - 
1939: Average.....- $22.17 | 41.1 \s0. 540 $19.95 | 38.5 '$0. 518 |$20.51 | 38.9 |$0. 530 |.......|...---- | ee ae --|$23.94 | 37.6 | $0. 637 
i941: January..---- 22.51 | 40.5 | .554| 20.90| 38.7)| .540| 21.42) 39.0] .552 |.......|......- | bhupinealrosiatks -| 25.02 | 37.4 | .669 
| j 
1947: October.......| 50.12 | 44.3 | 1.132 | 46.53 | 42.1 | 1.105 | 47.76 | 42.3 | 1.130 |$47.00 | 41.1 ($1,139 $42.19 | 41.5 $1.017 | 50.38 | 40.8 | 1.234 
November....| 49.60 | 43.2 | 1.147 | 46.32 | 41.8 | 1.108 | 48.07 42.3 | 1.137 | 47.35 40.9 | 1.150 | 39.98 | 39.7 | 1.007] 50.47 | 40.5 | 1.247 
December-...-; 51.61 | 44.8 | 1.151 | 47.72 | 42.7 | 1.117 | 40.10 | 42.9 | 1.145 | 49.01 | 42.2 | 1.157 | 40.50 | 39.8 | 1.017 | 51.00 | 41.0) 1.245 
1948: January_....- 50.67 | 43.9 | 1.152 | 47.02] 41.9 | 1.122 | 48.54} 42.2] 1.151 | 48.52) 41.8 | 1.157 | 30.71 | 39.2] 1.014] 50.10] 40.0) 1.28 
February....--| 51.31 | 43.8 | 1.171 | 46.68 | 41.4 | 1.127 | 48.38 | 41.9 | 1.155 | 48.85 | 41.8 | 1.155 | 36.95 | 35.8 | 1.031 | 49.98} 39.8] 1.255 
March. ...-.- 51.06 | 43.8 | 1.166 | 47.08 | 41.8 | 1.126 | 48.58 | 42.1 | 1.156 | 49.21 | 42.3 | 1.156 | 39.59 | 38.6 | 1.026 | 51.41 | 40.8 | 1. 260 
Be nrepen 51.94 | 44.0] 1.181 | 46.34] 41.0 | 1.131 | 47.64 | 41.1 | 1.161 | 48.23 | 41.3 | 1.167 | 41.09 | 39.8] 1.033 | 51.77! 40.7| 1.271 
lina 52.53 | 43.9 1.197 | 46.39 | 40.8 | 1.136 | 47.60 | 40.8 | 1.167 | 47.48 | 40.7 | 1.165 | 42.29] 40.3 | 1.050] 52.30 | 40.7 1.286 
c 52. 61 43.8 | 1.213 | 46. 54 40.7 | 1.145 | 47. 57 40.6 | 1.174 | 47.61 46.6 | 1.172 | 42.45 40.4 1.050 | 62.45 40.6 1. 202 
eee 51.91 42.7 | 1.220 | 46.30 40.3 | 1.149 | 46.95 40.0 | 1.176 | 47.37 40.0 | 1.177 | 43.51 41.1 | 1.059 | 51. 50 3Y. 4 1, 307 
A = 53. 88 43.9 | 1.231 | 47.68 41.0 | 1.163 | 48.47 40.7 | 1.189 | 48. 56 40.6 | 1.195 | 42.77 40.9 | 1.046 | 54.07 40.9 | 1.322 
September....| 53.27 | 42.8 | 1.247 | 48.15 | 40.8 | 1.181 | 49.25 | 40.7 | 1.211 | 48.54) 40.5 | 1.194 | 43.45 | 40.6 | 1.070 | 53.98 | 40.1) 1.345 
October ...... 54.49 | 44.0 | 1.247 | 49.17] 41.5 | 1.184 | 50.56 | 41.5 | 1.217 | 48.20] 40.4 | 1.189 | 44.54] 41.7 | 1.069 | 55.16 | 41.0) 1.347 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
. | 
_.., | Glass products made ve | Brick, tile,and | Pottery and ' 
Glass and glassware from purchased glass 2 Cement | terra cotta | related products Gypsum 
| | | aR 77 
1939: Average... -_- $25. 32 ct: } (re ee |$26. 67 38.2 |$0. 699 | $20. 55 7.8 |$0.543 $22.74 37.2 |$0.625 |_. | ; 
191: January.....- 28.02 | 36.3 | . | ae ee nee | 26.82) 37.9) . 709 | 21.74 | 36.9] .587 | 22.92] 36.4] .635 |... -__| | 
| | | | 
1947: October ___... 52.27 | 39.4 | 1.328 ($44.41 | 41.1 [$1,081 | 52.32 | 42.0 | 1.245 | 47.37] 41.3 | 1.143 | 48.18 | 39.6 | 1.221 $56.70 | 45.9 | $1. 234 
November. ...| 53.05 | 39.2 | 1.354 | 43.87] 40.4 | 1.085 | 52.19] 41.9 | 1.245 | 46.81] 40.5 | 1.148 | 48. 25 | 39.4 | 1.227 | 56.35 | 45.3 | 1.245 
December_....| 53.07 39.5 | 1.344 | 46.16 42.3 | 1.092 | 51. 94 42.0 | 1.237 | 47.46 41.2 | 1.146 | 48. 55 39.2 | 1.238 66.53 | 45.6 1. 24) 
| 
1948: January--.--_- 52. 49 38.0 | 1.383 | 44.48 41.1 | 1.083 | 51.21 41.4 | 1.237 | 46.74 40.5 | 1.150 | 7.32 | 38.2 | 1.234 | 55.04 | 45.3 1. 234 
February-__-- 53.00 | 38.8 | 1.368 | 44.18 | 40.0] 1.105 | 51.07 | 41.7 | 1.226 | 45.52 | 38.9 | 1.163 | 46.98 | 38.5] 1.230 | 54.58 | 44.4] 1. 229 
March....... 54.42 | 40.0 | 1.362 | 43.96 | 40.5] 1.085 | 51.72) 42.0 | 1.231 | 47.54] 40.5 | 1.166 | 48.17 | 39.4 | 1.233 | 55.71 | 45.0) 1.237 
SS 54.12 | 39.9 | 1.355 | 43.16 39.6 | 1.089 | 53.27 | 42.0 | 1.269 | 48.39 | 40.6 | 1.186 | 48.45 | 39.2 | 1.249 | 58.98 | 46.8] 1.261 
i iioidiaiees 53.44 | 39.3 | 1.360 | 45.53 | 40.4 | 1.131 | 55.85 | 42.6] 1.311 | 49.75] 41.1 | 1.206 | 48.09 | 38.7 | 1.263 | 60.17 | 47.2] 1.275 
eae 53.32 | 39.2 | 1.361 | 45.75 | 40.3 | 1.136 | 56.38 | 42.7! 1.321 | 49.66 | 40.8 | 1.210 | 48.42 | 38.6 | 1.272) 59.91 | 46.2] 1 208 
ae 50. 90 37.0 | 1.376 | 43.32 | 37.4 | 1.158 | 56.61 42.1 | 1.346 | 49.52 40.2 | 1.227 | 47.30 | 37.6 | 1.293 | 58.86 44.2 | 1.332 
A es 54. 88 39.5 | 1.393 | 47.14 40.6 | 1.161 | 57.35 42.7 | 1.344 | 52.05 41.4 | 1.254 | 49.96 | 39.3 | 1.204 | 63.44 | 47.1) 1.347 
September..../ 55.47 | 39.1 | 1.424 | 47.45 | 40.3 | 1.172 | 56.48 | 41.4 | 1.365 | 51.34] 40.3 | 1. 266 | 48.31 | 37.7 | 1.305 | 64.44 | 46.8) 1.376 
October. _..-. 57. 26 40.1 | 1.430 | 48.63 41.5 | 1.169 | 56. 16 | 41.7 1.350 | 52.36 41.0 | 1.274 51. 33 39.4 1.325 | 64.81 47.7 1.372 
. 














| 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Cop. 
MANU FACTURING—Continued 




























































































































































































‘ Textile-mill products and other fit 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued manufactures er 
Total: Textile-mill 
Lime Mart ~ sranite, sat Abrasives Asbestos products productsand other ppt nn res, 
Year and month rel fiber manufactures ares 
| — 
| Avg. | i. | Avg. | Avg. g. | AV Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. Av 
wkly. ane brly. | wkly. | AZ brie. | why. | As Av = | brly. |wkly. | brly. | wkly. Ave. brly. 4 wer hri¢ 
earn- hours earn- | earn- way. | earn- | earn | | be 2 earn- | earn- ee earm- | earn- b y- earn- | earn- h y earn. 
ings | °°M*| ings | ings | | ings | ings ; ings | ings | | ings | ings | °°¥FS| ings | ings | 2°UFS| ;, es 
ee en ee ee ee ee meee ee | —|—__ 
1929: A vernge | |_.....|$26.18 | 36.9 |$0. 714 | : dean $24. 43 | 39.0 's0. 627 |$16.84 | 36.6 |$0. 460 $14.26 | 36.7 $0. 389 
1941: January --| 24 of 34.6 | .708 — OES, ERR ---| 27.26 | 41.3 .660 | 18.01 36.9 . 488 | 15.60 37.2) 419 
| 
1947: October $51. 96 46.1 |$1. OR5 | 48.60 | 42.5 | 1.143 |$54.30 40.4 |$1. 345 52.57 | 41.3) 1.273 | 41.94 39.7 | 1.055 | 39. 22 39.6 | 00] 
November 60.33 | 45.8 | 1.089 | 46.27] 40.2 | 1.152 | 55.68] 40.7 | 1.370 | 54.05 | 41.9] 1.202 | 43.73 | 40.1] 1.090 | 42.47] 40.4] 16; 
December 80.48 | 46.4 | 1.085 | 48.68 | 41.9 | 1.160 | 60.68 44.0 | 1.380 | 53. 85 | 41.8 | 1.289 | 45.15) 41.0 | 1.100 | 43.64] 41.1 | 1.061 
| | | | | 
1948: January ..| 49.10 | 44.2] 1.004 46.589 | 40.6 | 1.153 59. 07 | 44.4 | 1.331 | 53.98 41.4 | 1.305 | 45.19 40.5 | 1.115 | 43.81 40.7 | 1.07 
February......| 47.86 | 43.7 | 1.001 | 46.23 | 40.4 | 1.146 | 58.38 | 42.6 | 1.372 | 54.04| 40.9 | 1.322] 45.79 40.2 | 1.139 | 43.43 | 40.1 | 1.09 
March 50.58 | 45.8) 1.102 47.6 | 40.9 1, 162 60. 62 42.6 | 1.424) 54.49! 41.3) 1.318 | 46.32 40.6 | 1.140 | 43.98 40.7 1, 08] 
April --| 52.08 | 46.3 | 1.127 | 47.97} 40.9) 1.160 | 59.02) 41.5 | 1.423 | 55.11 | 41.2} 1.338 | 45.46 | 39.9 | 1.138 | 43.08) 40.1] 1.07 
May | 52.41 46.1 | 1. 136 49.44 | 41.3 1.193 | 61.04 41.9 | 1.457 | 55.45 | 41.3 | 1.340 | 45.22 39.6 | 1.142 | 42. 64 39.6 | 1.078 
June | 63.32) 45.9 | 1.163 | 49.21 | 40.9 | 1.198 | 61.39) 42.2) 1.456 | 56.17 | 41.7 | 1.348 | 45.29] 39.5) 1.147 | 42.00 | 39.1) 107; 
July 52.46 | 44.4) 1.160) 48.27 39.8 | 1.200 | 58. 53 41.3 | 1.423 57.18 41.7 | 1.373 | 44.15 38.6 | 1.145 | 40.63 | 38.0 1.070 
August 54. 78 | 5.8 | 1.192 50. 32 41.1 1.219 | 60.17 41.5 | 1.449 | | 57. 52 41.4 | 1.391 | 45.07 38.5 | 1.170 | 41.61 37.7 1, 108 
September. . | 54.8 45.0 | 1.216 | 50.18 40.9 | 1.225 | 62.09 42.0 | 1.47 57. 56 41.2 | 1.391 | 45.12 38.0 | 1.188 | 41.69 37.1} 1.125 
October --| 55. 52 5.7 | 1.205 50. 66 | 40.9 | 1, 225 62. 47 41,7 | 1, 497 57. 53 40.8 | 1.404 | 44.94 37.9 | 1.187 | 41.60 36.9 1, 127 
| | 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Woolen and worsted 
Silk and rayon manufactures, ex- Knitted outerwear 
~ Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing ‘and Hosiery Knitted cloth and knitted gloves 
finishing 
| ail | 
1939: Avernge.......|$18. 22 39.0 $0. 474 $15.78 36.5 |$0.429 |$19. 21 36. 4 ‘$0. 528 |$18. 98 35.6 |$0. 536 |$18.15 38.4 $0.468 $17.14 7.0 | $0. 461 
1041: January.......| 19.74 | 39.3 . 603 | 16. 53 35.7 . 461 21. 78 37.9 . 576 | 18.51 33.8 . 550 | 19.90 37.9 . 503 | 17.65 35.8 | .489 
1047: October.......| 40. 49 39.1 | 1.035 | 43. 57 41.0 | 1.062 46. 70 39.7 | 1.178 | 41.00 38.3 | 1.069 | 42.21 41.1 | 1.021 | 38.01 38.8 . 969 
November....| 40.13 38.7 | 1.0386 | 44.84 41.2 | 1.088 | 46.95 39.6 | 1.188 | 42.11 38.7 | 1.087 | 42. 53 40.8 | 1.035 | 38.30 38.7 . OM 
Decem ber... . 2.35 40.5 | 1.045 | 46.48 42.3 | 1.100 | 49.12 41.2 | 1.192 | 42.95 39.1 | 1.098 | 44.18 41.9 | 1.045 | 38.02 38. 5 . 978 
19048: January.......| 43.15 40.3 | 1.071 | 47. 55 41.9 | 1.137 | 48.79 40.8 | 1.195 | 41.7 37.9 | 1.103 | 44.65 42.1 | 1.062 | 37.94 37.7 | .992 
February......| 43. 23 40.4 | 1.072 | 47.92 41.8 | 1.147 | 52.82 40.8 | 1.303 | 41.7 37.6 | 1.108 | 45. 23 41.9 | 1.079 | 39.18 38.7 | 1.001 
March aeoet Ge 40.2 | 1.080 | 48. 53 42.2 | 1.151 | 83.49 40.7 | 1.313 | 42.80 38.6 | 1.108 | 45. 84 41.9 | 1.004 | 39.08 38.6 | 1.004 
May _ 43. 03 39.6 | 1.087 | 48. 31 41.8 | 1.156 | 52.33 39.9 | 1.311 | 41.61 37.4 | 1.112 | 44.39 41.4 | 1.072 | 38.7 38.4) 1.007 
‘ 42. 7% 39.3 | 1.089 | 48. 38 41.8 | 1.157 | 52.61 40.1 | 1.314 | 41.14 36.7 | 1.120 | 42.79 39.7 | 1.078 | 39.00 38. 5 1.012 
jo oe 39.8 | 1.106 | 48.47 41.8 | 1.159 | 53.10 40.3 | 1.320 | 42.01 36.6 | 1.146 | 43.94 40.7 | 1.079 | 38. 84 38. 3 | 1. 004 
OS 39.3 | 1.107 | 47.69 41.6 | 1.147 | 62.31 39.5 | 1.327 | 41.52 36.1 | 1.148 | 44.21 40.5 | 1.091 | 37. 28 37.2 987 
August. .......| 43. 40 38.9 | 1.115 | 48.85 41.3 | 1.182 | 52.13 39.6 | 1.317 | 42.98 36.8 | 1.167 | 44.7 40.8 | 1.097 | 37.89 7.3 1, 000 
Septem ber.....| 44. 09 39.0 | 1.130 | 49, 62 41.2 | 1.206 | 51.19 38.8 | 1.323 | 43.38 36.2 | 1.200 | 43.7 39.1 | 1.117 | 38.70 37.6 1. 014 
October. ...... 42. 87 38.0 | 1.120 | 49.13 41.1 | 1.195 | 49.37 37.6 | 1.315 | 45.08 37.5 | 1.203 | 44.61 39.1 | 1.141 | 37.88 36. 6 1. 017 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Dyeing and finish- 
. ing textiles, in- Carpets and rugs, Jute goods, except —_ 
Knitted underw ear cluding woolen wool Hats, fur-felt felts Cordage and twin 
and worsted 
i EO IR er m5 RRS, ae 
1939: Average. ....../$15. 05 36.9 |$0. 410 $20. &2 38.6 |$0. 535 |$23. 25 36.1 |$0. 644 |$22. 73 RR EE | a Sa a 
1041: January.......| 16.06 36. 0 . 446 | 21. 65 39.3 . 551 | 25.18 37.3 . 675 | 27.12 36. 2 PS S| ee eee Bas ma - 
1947: October. ...... 36. 50 39. 3 . 930 | 47.16 41.5 | 1.136 | 53. 53 41.4 | 1.205 | 48.83 37.0 | 1.311 |$37. 27 41.1 ($0. 906 |$41.7 40.1 | $1 041 
November.....| 37. 41 39. 5 947 | 48.16 41.2 1.167 | 53.99 41.6 | 1.301 | 47.10 36.2 | 1.303 | 37.60 41.5 906 | 42. 55 40.4 | 1.056 
December.....| 38.17 40.2 . 951 | 50. 25 42.7 | 1.175 | 54.91 42.2 | 1.306 | 51. 52 39.1 | 1.321 | 38. 21 41.2 927 | 44.13 41.3 1. 068 
1048: January -.--| 37.77 | 30.4 . 959 | 51.04 | 42.3 | 1.204 | 55.23 41.9 | 1.322 | 50. 17 7.8 | 1.328 | 41.75 40.8 | 1.024 | 44.63 41.3) 1 081 
February......| 37. 76 38. 9 . 969 | 51, 80 42.2 | 1.227 | 55 35 42.0 | 1.319 | 51.79 38.7 1. 328 | 42. 28 40.1} 1 053 44.44 40.8 | 1.091 
March ..--| 38. 89 39. 5 . 981 | 51.85 42.3 | 1.227 | 55.7 42.1 | 1.327 | 50.36 37.2 | 1.348 | 42.44 40.0 | 1.060 | 43. 65 40. 6 1. 079 
by ee | 39 l . 988 51. 44 41.8 | 1.229 | 55. 18 41.4 | 1.336 | 48. 58 35.3 | 1.379 | 42.93 40.6 | 1.057 | 42. 21 39.1 | { ’ 
May seosendl ae 38. 3 . 987 | 50. 67 41.3 | 1.226 | 56.22 41.8 | 1.348 49. 94 36.7 1. 364 42. 69 40.1 | 1.064 41. 82 38. 5 | oe 
June ———: | 38.4 . 004 | 51 05 41.5 | 1.229 57 86 42.0 | 1.380 | 61.72 37 7 | 1.375 | 42.65 40.2 | 1.060 | 42.68 39. 0 } 1.0 
Sl dascconene ee 37.3 . 990 | 48.7 39. 9 1, 221 7. 42 40.7 | 1.412 | 49.52 37 1 | 1.338 | 42. 68 40.6 | 1.048 | 41.08 37.7 | 1.088 
August --.| 38 05 | 37.3 | 1.016 | 49. 86 40.1 | 1.241 | 59. 36 41.3 | 1.439 | 52. 52 7.3 | 1.411 | 48. 37 41.1 | 1.056 | 41.82 38 0 l 01 
— | 36.80 | 35.8 | 1.023 # 50. 49 39.9 | 1. 263 59. 30 41.3 1, 438 50. 54 35.7 | 1.414 41.77 40.3 | 1.036 | 41.85 37.4 J 120 
87. 00 | 36.0 | 1.023 50. 30 39.7 | 1.266 | 60.08 41.1 | 1.464 | 49.78 | 35.5 | 1.397 | 43.77 41.3 | 1.059 | 42,90 38. 4 1, liv 


October. .. ‘ -=-| 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 
































































































































Apparel and other finished textile products 
Total: Apparel and | Men’s clothing, not Women’s clothing, 
other finished tex- elsewhere Se and vasorwenr ane Work shirts not elsewhere clas- 
year and month | _ He products fled sified 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. at hrly. | wkly. wkly. oe. brly. | wkly. au. brly. | wkly. Avs. hrly. | wkly. ae. hrly. 
earn- | hours | Carm- | earn- earn- | hours | Carn: | earn- tn earn- | earn- co earn | ear | pours | Carn 
ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings *| ings 
1939: Average... -.--.- $18.17 | 34.5 |$0.527 |$19.32 | 33.2 $13.75 | 34.6 |$0.398 |$14.18 | 35.4 |$0.401 |$11.03 | 35.8 |$0. 309 $19. 20 | 33.9 | $0. 519 
1941: January. -...--- 18.76 | 33.5 - 560 | 20.40 | 33.4 14.22 | 33.0 .431 | 14.85 | 33.6 . 442 | 12.33 33. 6 . 367 | 19. 47 33. 2 . 553 
1947: October.......| 38.78 36.9 | 1.051 | 42.78 37.9 | 1. 33. 42 37.8 . 885 | 35.00 36.9 .949 | 25.15 33.7 .745 | 46.91 35.8 1. 279 
November-.-_.. 37.09 36.4 | 1.019 | 42. 24 37.5 | 1. 33. 75 38.0 . 889 | 35.09 36.5 . 961 | 24.90 34.1 728 | 43. 82 35.3 | 1.217 
December. ...- 39. 00 37.1 | 1.052 | 43.11 37.7 | 1. 35. 12 38. 1 .918 | 35. 56 37.3 . 953 | 24.32 34. 1 712 | 46. 76 36.2 1. 279 
1948: January. ...... 40. 00 36.6 | 1.004 | 44.11 37.1 | 1. 34. 45 36.9 . 929 | 35.03 36.4 . 957 | 23.73 32. 7 . 725 | 48. 52 36.0 1. 327 
February...-..- 40. 23 36.7 | 1.008 | 44.05 37.1 | 1. 34. 20 36. 8 . 928 | 34.78 35. 5 . 974 | 25. 69 35. 6 .721 | 49. 09 36.1 | 1 334 
 ” 7/7 40.09 | 36.7 | 1.002 | 44.73 | 37.4) 1. 35.02 | 37.4 | .934 | 35.77 | 36.3 | .984 | 26.50) 36.9) .718 | 48.10) 36.1) 1.310 
panes 37. 61 36.2 | 1.040 | 44.31 37.3 | 1. 34. 39 36.9 . 928 | 34.35 36.0 .954 | 26.85 36.8 730 | 43. 20 35.1 1. 201 
May.......---- 37.24 | 35.8 | 1.040 | 43.50} 36.8 | 1. 33.83 | 36.3 | .927 | 34.80] 36.8] .946 | 27.22] 36.5 | .744 | 43.27] 35.1] 1.206 
June.........-- 37.61 | 35.6 | 1.055 | 43.19 1. 33.00 | 35.5] .925 | 34.00 | *35.6 | .950 | 27.21) 37.1 | .732 | 43.94] 35.0] 1.289 
ee 38.74 | 35.8 | 1.081 | 43.03 | 36.8) 1. 33.14 | 36.2 924 | 34.54 | °36.0 | .950 | 26.67 | °36.9 | .735 | 46.09 | 34.9] 1.304 
BERR. cxcnces 40.27 | 36.4 | 1.106 | 43.98 | 36.8 | 1. 32.88 | 35.7 921 | 35.31 36. 5 .968 | 27.70 | 37.4 . 739 | 49.06 | 36.0 1. 336 
Septem ber..... 40.38 | 36.1 | 1.117 | 43.81 | 36.7 | 1. 33.59 | 35.9] .933 | 35.74] 36.0] .993 | 28.41 37.4] .759 | 49.15] 35.6] 1.352 
October ....... 37. 67 34.7 | 1.087 | 41.07 a 33. 44 35.9 -931 | 35. 53 36.0 . 989 | 28.34 37.6 .751 | 44.39 33. 6 1. 302 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
Corsets and allied Handkerchief Curtains, draperies,  —_ ~~ Textile bacs 
garments — and bedspreads a ia 
tains, ete. 
1939: Average... __. $17.15 | 37.5 |$0.456 |$22.19 | 33.8 |$0.636 |_......|.......].......]...-.--].-..---|--.--- | a SA ; c_ 
1941; January......-. ee ans oe eS GE SOU ce ccaclinnsnbshesnbbadicaseoutionasons » | .| 
| 
1947: October._.....| 36.76 | 38.5 .956 | 53.20 | 38.2] 1. $32. 57 7.5 |$0. 868 |$31.55 | 37.5 |$0. 844 |$38. 72 | 38.3 |$1.004 |$36.76 | 38.9 | $0.944 
November.....| 36.80 | 38.6 .955 | 39.14 | 31.3) 1. 33.31 37.7 884 | 31.26 | 37.2 . 839 | 38.03 38.3 .983 | 37.25 | 38.9 | O58 
December. .... 36.89 | 39.0] .948 | 46.03 Oj} 1. 32.55 | 37.0] .881 | 31.28 | 37.1] .843 | 41.34 | 40.5 | 1.012 | 37.60 | 39.5 | 953 
1948: January... 37.37 | 38.0} .985 | 53.14 3] 1. 30.46 | 34.4] .884 | 31.44 | 36.8] .856 | 34.54 | 38.2] .999 | 37.20 | 38.9 | 956 
February - .... 37.07 | 37.9] .979 | 57.84) 39.3} 1. 32.66 | 36.4] .897 | 30.69) 35.9 | .854 | 36.83 | 37.7 965 | 36.23 | 38.0 | G52 
March. ....... -14| 38.5 | .993 | 52.77 9 | 1.394 | 34.21 | 37.1] .922 | 31.40 | 35.4] .882 | 38.29] 38.1 | 1.000 | 35.80) 37.1 94 
RE 37.39 | 37.8 | .991 | 49.95 | .0O} 1. 33.09 | 36.1 .917 | 30.17 | 33.1 .891 | 38.46 | 38.2] 1.001 | 36.35 | 37.2 | 077 
BY 22 ccccncce 35. 85 35.8 | 1.003 | 42.82 orb 31.66 34.8 . 909 | 30. 41 32.9 912 | 37. 52 | 37.2 99R | 37.94 | 38.4 | . 987 
SSSR 36.58 | 36.2 | 1.013 | 45. 29 Le t San 31. 40 34.3 | .917 | 30.50 33. 6 .898 | 40.19 | 39.1 | 1.019 | 38.10 | 38.3) 905 
July ........-.| 36.10 | 36.0 | 1.003 | 50. 99 8} 1. 30.62 | 33.8] .907 | 30.33 | 34.6 | *.892 | 39.01 | 38.2 | 1.010 | 38.93 | 38.9] 1.001 
August. ....../ 36.51 | 36.6 | .999 | 54.26 5.7 |} 1. 32.79 | 35.7] .920]| 31.97 | 35.8] .898 | 30.72 | 38.6 1.014 | 39.68 | 39.2] 1.012 
September....| 37.07 | 37.1 | 1.002 | 55.64 5.5 | 1. 34.34 | 37.2] .924 | 30.54] 33.1 | .922 | 38.65 | 36.7 | 1.082 | 41.34) 39.7 1. 042 
October.......| 37.70 | 36.9 | 1.020 | 51. 26 ‘OTL 36.24 | 38.7] .937 | 30.22/] 32.6] .927 | 41.03 | 39.4 | 1.036 | 41.13 | 39.9 | 1. 034 
i | } | } 
Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut , yee Leather gloves and Trunks and suit- 
leather products stock and findings Boots and shoes mittens Cases 
2" 2 ae 2 ee 
1939: Average...._.- $19.13 | 36.2 |$0. 528 |$24. 43 | Ff a ee $17. 83 | 35.7 |$0. 503 |.....-.| - 
141: January......- 20.66 | 37.3| .554 | 25.27 | 38.3] .662 |......_|......- ale 19.58 | 37.0 | . 530 
197: October. ._.. 42.18 | 39.0 | 1.082 | 52.52 | 40.7 | 1. $39.19 | 38.3 |$1.037 | 40.41 | 38.7 | 1.046 |$34.43 | 36.4 |$0.945 |$46.15 | 40.9 | $1,114 
November....| 41.93 38.3 | 1.095 | 52. 82 40.6 | 1. 38. 92 37.2 | 1.060 | 39.98 37.8 | 1.059 | 33.88 | 36.3 . 9384 | 47.61 | 42.2 1,129 
December..__- 42. 67 39.1 | 1.0902 | 53.65 41.3 | 1. 41. 36 39.3 | 1.063 | 40. 87 38.7 1, 056 | 33. 91 | 36.3 . 931 | 45.53 | 40.9 1. 109 
1948: January______. 42.63 | 39.0 | 1.095 | 53.06 40.8} 1. 41.36 | 38.9) 1.075 | 41.09} 38.8 | 1.059 | 33.75 | 35.7 | .047 | 42.33 | 38.4] 1.105 
February... 42.99 | 39.0 | 1.102 | 53.38 | 40.5 | 1. 41.23 | 38.4 | 1.080 | 41.35 | 38.8 | 1.065 | 33.67 | 36.0) .941 | 45.61 | 40.6) 1,129 
March....._.- 41.87 37.8 | 1.106 | 51.91 39.4) 1. 40. 55 37.6 | 1.086 | 40.21 37.5 | 1.071 | 33.82 36.0 . 040 5.83 | 40.6 1.135 
EE wcensces! G96 36.2 | 1.116 | 51.59 39.1 | 1. 39. 90 36.5 | 1.107 | 38.09 35.3 | 1.080 | 33.18 | 35.4 . 9388 | 45.35 | 40.1) 1.130 
| 39. 65 35.5 | 1.118 | 52.38 39.4] 1. 39. 72 36.3 | 1.105 | 36.79 34.3 | 1.074 | 34.77 | 35.2 991 | 45.06 | 36.6 | 1.137 
Si ectetibnat 41.38 37.0 | 1.118 | 53.11 39.5 | 1. 41.24 7.4 |} 1.108 | 39.00 36.4 | 1.074 | 35.78 35.8 .999 | 44.86 39.0 | 1.150 
July..........| 41.64 37.4 | 1.114 | 58.39 39.5 | 1. 41. 09 37.4 | 1.104 | 39.41 37.0 | 1.069 | 35.01 35.8 .988 | 44.42 | 38.8) 1.152 
August__.....| 42.80 7.9 | 1.128 | 58.70 | 39.8) 1. 42.62 | 38.8 1.105 | 40.65 | 37.4 | 1.087 | 35.79 | 36.3 1.005 | 47.19 | 40.6) 1.168 
September..../ 42.68 | 37.3 | 1.143 | 53.13 | 38.9) 1. 41.83 | 38.1 | 1.117 | 40.64] 36.9 | 1.104 | 34.98 | 35.5 | 1.002 | 47.65 | 40.7 | 1.175 
October... .... 41.62 | 36.3 | 1.146 | 53.52 | 39.1 40.33 | 36.3) 1.128 | 30.21 | 35.6 | 1.103 | 34.54 | 35.1 | .996 | 47.31 | 40.0] 1.185 
| | } 
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Food 
| a. 2 | Slaughtering and | Condensed and 
Total: Food meat packing Butter evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 
Year and month os SS ee Ee ee, “See _ 
j j j | ‘ 
| Avg. | i | Avg. | Avg. | : Avg. Ave. | . | Avg. Avg. | ,.~ | Avg. | Avg. | _~» | Avg. | Avg. : Avg | 
wkly =‘ hrly. | wkly. | oe | hriy. | wkly. | okie. | hrly. | wkly. | <4 hrly. | wkly. | Ave. | hrly. | wkly. | Ave brly 
| earn he — earn- | earn- he urs | earn- | earn- | hours earm- | earn os earn- | earn- | hours earn- | earn | hours >A TT 
| ings , | ings ings | , . ings ings urs | ings | ings | Bours ings ings | “| ings ings ” | ings 
- ee —— — -|——— 7 | | a 
1939: Average _.|$24.43 | 40.3 |$0.607 $27.85 | 40.6 |$0.686 '$22.60 | 46.7 |$0. 484 ea socdiedlliticesdaiaiace $29. 24 46.2 |$0.626 |$25.80 | 42.3 | $0 m: 
1941: January ..| 24.69 | 39.0 | .633 | 26.84 | 39.3 681 | 22.54 | 44.6| .509 = oe Seen 29. 41 44.2} .653 | 25.27 | 41.0 608 
| | | | | | j « 
1947: October 49.61 | 42.8 | 1.150] 54.98] 43.2] 1.273 | 45.58] 46.3/ 981 49 24} 46.5 |$1.058 | 49.86| 45.5 | 1.064] 59.01] 49.0) 199 - 
November 49. 00 42.5 | 1.173 | 61.31 | 46.9) 1.305 | 46.05 46.1 | .995 | 48.54 45.7 | 1.062 | 49.40 44.3 | 1.072 | 59.15 48. 6 1, 218 ; 
Decerm ber 5D. 93 43.3 | 1.175 | 61.57 | 47.7 1.201 | 46.98 | 46.5 | 1.004 49. 32 45.9 | 1.07 49. 87 44.8 | 1.073 | 56.45 47.6 1. 187 194 
| | 
1948: January | 49.44 42.0 | 1.177 | 57.12 | 44.8 | 1,275 | 45.92 | 45.9 | .995 | 50. 20 45.5 | 1.103 | 50.50 45.3 | 1.079 | 54.43 46.4 1,175 
February | 49:18 | 41.6) 1.181 | 51.88 | 40.7 | 1.277 | 47.28 | 46.3 | 1.011 | 51.68 | 45.9] 1.125 | 51.12] 45.0] 1.003 | 54.56] 45.9! 1.199 
March | 49. 36 41.6 | 1.187 | 56.62 | 43.6) 1.301 | 45.92 45.8 | 1.011 | 52.28 46.4 | 1.126 | 51.44 45.4 | 1.095 | 50.99 43.7 1. 187 19 
April ..| .95 | 42.4) 1.201 | 68.51) 48.1 | 1.425 | 47.16 45.6 | 1.032 53. 51 46.7 | 1.147 | 50.86 45.3 1. 087 | 53.07 45.3 1.17, 
May ..| 61.26 | 42.5 1.207 | 67.66 46.7 | 1.424 | 47.52 | 45.9 | 1.033 | 55.36 47.5 | 1.165 | 51.11 45.0 1.086 | 55.12 46. 1 1.1% 
June | 2.09 | 42.8] 1.217 | 61.24 44.1 1.383 | 48. 42 46.3 | 1.043 | 56. 66 48.5 | 1.168 | 52.22 45.8 | 1.103 57. 48 47.8 1. 
July -.| 51.77 42.6 | 1.215 | 58.75 | 42.9 | 1.368 | 49. 66 | 46.9 1.063 | 56.42 47.6 | 1.186 | 53. 58 46.2 | 1.125 | 60.05 48.4 1. 24] 
August _ | 49.74) 41.0] 1.214 | 55.71 | 41.2| 1.351 | 49.82] 46.6 1.067 | 56.07 | 47.7| 1.174 | 52.81 | 44.7] 1.147] 61.14] 48.1) LZ 
September....| 51.72 | 42.5 | 1,216 | 57.64] 42.3 | 1.361 | 49.58 | 45.8 | 1.081 | 55.99] 47.0] 1.191 | 54.46) 453] 1.173 | 60.77] 46.3) 1 
October..... | 51.47 | 41.7 | 1.283 | 57.38 | 41.9) 1.367 | 49.43 | 45.8 | 1.079 | 53.71 | 45.4 | 1.183 53. 92 | 44.5 | 1.163 | 61.99 | 47.3) 130 
| | | ' { | | 
-——_—_—__—_—__——_—_ ionstinain 
Food—Continued 
| - — a — ——— — —= 
Cereal preparations | Baking | ns | Sugar, beet Confectionery — - - 
| 
‘ ite we Beth | | 
1989: Average . | 2 ; : ‘$25 70 41.7 |$0.621 $23.91 37.6 |$0.636 |$24. 68 42.9 $0. 585 ($18. 64 38.1 |$0.492 $24. 21 43.6 | $0. 5% 
1041: January | 26.46 | 41. | 644 | 22.73 | 35.0 | .650 | 24.03 | 36.5 | .630 | 19.19] 37.6 | .511 | 25.28) 42.0) 602 
| 19 
1047: October ..|$50. 54 39.7 |$1. 273 | 46.85 41.9) 1.115 | 53.03 45.3 | 1.168 | 50. 59 44.8 | 1.130 | 42.24 41.1 | 1.029 | 45.85 44.3 1 19 
November | 52.05 40.3 | 1.201 | 46.26 41.6) 1.115 7 39 46.0 | 1.224 | 56. 47 48.2 | 1.172 | 42.24 40.8 | 1.036 44. 60 43.3 l 
December 54.13 40.8 | 1.328 | 47.43 42.3 1.119 24 41.2 | 1.171 | £3.87 46.1 | 1.168 | 42.96 41.5 | 1.035 | 45. 22 43.7 l 19 
1948: January....... 40.5 | 1.335 | 47.03 | 41.6 | 1.131. |.45.66 | 38.0 | 1.201 | 50.45 | 39.0) 1.293 | 40.82 39.6 | 1.034 | 45.05 | 43.0) 1 
February.... 55. 58 40.6 | 1.369 | 49.30 43.6 | 1.132 | 44. 8 | 37.9 | 1.177 | 55.30 42.4 | 1.305 | 40.45 38.9 | 1.045 | 44.99 42.9 1. 048 
March 52. 46 38.7 | 1.356 | 47.38 41.9 1.131 | 49.30 | 41.0 | 1.202 | 50.11 38. 7 1. 296 | 40.48 39.1 | 1.050 | 44.93 43.0 1, 044 19 
~~ aren 54.50 | 39.8 | 1.370 | 48.00 | 42.1 | 1,138 | 52.57 | 43.2 | 1.217 | 50.19 | 38.4 | 1.302 | 40.83 | 38.6 | 1.060 | 45.46 | 43.7) 1 
May.. | 55. 64 40.4 | 1.377 | 49.09 42.7 | 1.148 | 51.08 41.9 1,220 | 50. 27 37.5 | 1.339 | 39. 21 37.5 | 1.036 | 45. 7! 43.9 1.0 
June 58.00 | 41.5 | 1.398 | 50.03 | 42.9 | 1.165 | 53.14] 44.0 | 1.207 |*50.71 | *38.9 | 1.303 | 42.15 | 39.5 | 1.069 | 47.20] 45.0] 1. 
July. 57. 92 41.7 | 1.391 | 50.01 | 42.7 1.168 | 57.73 45.9 | 1.258 |*51.04 | "39.4 1.321 | 42.32 39.3 | 1.078 | 49.329 46.1 1.07 
August 53. 66 39.2 | 1.368 | 49.77 42.5 | 1.169 57.52 | 45.6 | 1.261 | 50.73 38. 2 | 1. 326 | 43.47 | 40.2) 1.088 | 45.18 42.5] 1 
September 52.61 | 37.8 | 1.391 | 50.78 42.8 | 1.186 | 54.79 | 43.7 | 1.254 | 56.21 | 41.3 | 1.362 | 44.73 | 41.0 | 1.098 | 46.94) 43.6 | 1.075 
October 54. 96 | 39.4 | 1.305 | 50.89 42.4 | 1.191 | 51.22 41.3 | 1.231 | 51.05 41.3 | 1.236 | 44.44 40.9 1.089 | 44. 45 41.7 | 1.066 
} | | 
Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
| ‘Tobacco (chewing 
Canning and pre- | Total: Tobacco maitina) ead 
Malt liquors | serving manufactures Cigarettes aaamens = a 2 ™ 
a RE Veer: eR or — -™ en. 514 
1939: Average ...|$35, 01 38.3 |$0.916 $16.77 37.0 $0. 464 |$16, 84 35.4 '$0. 476 |$20. 88 37.2 |$0. 561 ($14. 59 34.7 |$0.419 '$17. 53 34.1 | 90.014 19 
1041; January 34.57 | 36.4 .952 | 16. 67 33.0 | .6510 | 17. 89 35.7 | .501 | 22.38 37.3 -600 | 15.13 35.0 . 432 | 18. 60 34.9 » O04 19 
i | 
1047: October. .... 66.10 | 43.5 | 1.517 | 44.7 5 | 40.9 | 1.100 | 37.90 | 39.7 | .954 | 43.92 41.3 | 1.063 | 33.21 | 38.3 | .863 | 37.78] 40.6 . 931 19 
November....| 64.03 | 42.1 | 1.523 | 37.9 ‘| 35.9 | 1.062 | 37,67 | 30.4| 1956 | 43.15 | 40.6 | 1.063 | 33.69] 386| .868| 36.10 | 38.5 | 9% 
December.....| 63.54 | 42.1 | 1.611 al 14 | 37.7 1.093 | 39.16 | 39.9 -983 | 45.45 40.6 | 1.119 | 34.24 39.3 . 868 | 37.16 39. 1 . 950 
| ns 
1948: January.......| 61.08 40.4 | 1.510 | 41.10 37.3 1.102 | 37.97 | 38.6 -984 | 44.74 | 30.4 | 1.135 | 32.64 38. 1 . 860 | 35.38 37.1 9 19 
Nic] ae | aha | aw aot| S08 |u| ance | 3e7| cao|aam| seg tim [aig] aes | cam lacm| ee) ce 
viare e ceecee ~# | . tt a OO>~7 ¢ . he 2 | of. . ° . Ps . we . vil 
April. : oan Sa 24 42.5 | 1.532 | 41.63 7.0 | 1.130 | 37.19 38. 2 -973 | 44.35 39.6 | 1.119 | 32.13 7.4 . 857 | 36.32 37.1 979 
May..........| 66.31 | 42.5 | 1.587 | 41.35 | 36.8 | 1.125 | 37.12 | 37.7 | .984 | 44.32 | 389 | 1.139 | 31.80 | 36.9) .858 | 36.91 | 37.3 991 
June... eeceal Gane 42.9 | 1.578 | 41. 16 38.0 | 1.090 | 37. 86 37.8 | 1.003 | 45.84 39.1 | 1.172 | 31.73 36. 8 . 863 | 37.93 37.6 1, 00 
Gi cnccccsocdal Ueee | Ghea 1.610 | 41.78 39.0 | 1.083 | 38.51 38. 0 1,014 | 46. 59 39.8 | 1.171 | 32.24 36.7 . 877 | 37. 59 37.1 1.01 
August........ 69. 14 42.9 | 1.612 | 39. 50 36.1 | 1.105 | 39. 26 39.0 | 1.008 | 48.39 41.5 | 1.167 | 32.29 37.1 . 867 | 38.81 38. 4 1, 019 
September....| 70.27 | 43.4 | 1.618 | 46.01 41.4 | 1.121 | 37.94 38.0 .998 | 44. 47 38.4 | 1.159 | 32.79 37.7 . 867 | 39.11 38. 2 1, 02 
October....... 65.78 | 41.0 | 1. 609 | 4 45.32 | 39.5 | 1.159 | 38.73 38.9 | .996 | 45.95 | 40.0 | 1.149 | 33.43 38.0; .873 | 39,63) 39.2) 10!) 
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Printing, publishing, 

Paper and allied products and allied industries 

Total: Paper and Total: Printing, pub- 

allied products Paper and pulp Envelopes Paper bags Paper boxes lishing, and allied 

Year and month industries 

| —_—_—___— —,_ —__— 

Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. | Ave. 

wkly. | wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly. | wkly.) wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly. 

earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours| eara- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 

ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 
1999: Average.....-- $23. 7 40.1 |$0. 502 |$24.92 | 40.3 |$0.620 |.......].....-.]...-..-]--.---- . __...|s2.78 40. 2 $0. 547 $32.42 | 37.4 | $0. 866 
1941; January -...--.-- cS te Tt 6A oe | ho} eee eee eee Se, aS Seaery | 22.26] 38.8 576 | 33.49 | 37.8] .886 
1947; October. -..--- 52.22 | 43.0] 1.215 | 57.10 | 44.4 | 1.287 [$46.97 | 42.1 |$1.128 |$43.67 | 39.3 |$1.113 | 47.37] 42.1 | 1.127 | 61.62] 40.0 | 1. 540 
November. - 52.80 | 43.2 | 1.222 57.40] 44.4] 1.202 | 46.52 | 41.9 | 1.120 | 43.17 | 39.0] 1.106 | 48.66 | 42.7) 1.143 | 62.30 40.0 1. 556 
December---.- 53. 69 43.8 | 1.226 | 58. 21 44.9 | 1.295 | 47.35 42.2 | 1.122 | 45.29 40.7 | 1.113 | 49.4 43.3 | 1.144 | 63.37 40.4 1. 568 
1948: January-..-...-.- 53. 20 43.1] 1.235 | 57.75 44.4 | 1.301 | 46.5 41.4 | 1.139 | 45.23 40.8 | 1.112 | 48.35 42.0 | 1.155 | 62. 41 39.5 1. 579 
February-.----- 53. 61 43.1 | 1.245 | 58.41 44.5 | 1.310 | 46.68 41.3 | 1.146 | 44.34 39.5 | 1.120 | 48.75 41.9 | 1.167 | 62.72 39.1 1. 604 
Marcb........ 53. 82 43.1 | 1.249 | 58. 50 44.5 | 1.313 | 46.30 41.1 | 1.144 | 45.69 40.7 | 1.121 | 49.14 41.8 | 1.177 | 63.97 39. 5 1, 621 
po See 53. 36 42.7 | 1.250 | 58.02 44.1 | 1.313 | 46. 26 40.8 | 1.149 | 45.14 40.5 | 1.113 | 48.32 41.0 |} 1.180 | 64,62 39. 2 1. 646 
Et ciseesinca dition 54. 28 42.8 | 1.269 | 59. 47 44.6 | 1.334 | 46.34 40.8 | 1.150 | 44.93 39.8 | 1.126 | 48,64 40.7 | 1.199 | 65.06 39.1 1. 663 
, 55. 34 42.8 | 1.202 | 60.40 44.1 | 1.368 | 47.02 41.3 | 1.158 | 46.29 40.8 | 1.130 | 50.48 41.6 | 1.216 | 65,48 39.1 1. 676 
a 55.97 | 42.5 | 1.317 | 61.49 | 43.9] 1.400 | 45.87 | 40.6] 1.148 | 48.61 | 41.6] 1.167 | 49.87 | 40.7 | 1.229] 65.08 | 38.9] 1.675 
August_......- 56. 94 43.1 | 1.320 | 62.32 44.4 | 1.402 | 49.02 41.5 | 1.194 | 49,32 41.3 | 1.193 | 51.75 42.0 | 1.284 | 65,96 39.2 1. 683 
September. -..| 56. 98 42.7 | 1.334 | 62.21 43.8 | 1.419 | 49.10 41.5 | 1.203 | 48.69 41.0 | 1.192 | 52.05 41.9 | 1.245 | 67.45 30.4 | 1.711 
October. --..--- 57.02 | 42.9) 1.330 | 61.86 | 43.8 | 1.411 | 49.69] 41.6] 1.211 | 49.07] 41.1 | 1.196 | 52.79 | 42.6 | 1. 243 | 66. 41 38.9 | 1.708 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries—C ontinued Chemicals and allied products 
Newspapers and Printing; book and Lithographing Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicines, 
periodicals job and allied products and colors and insecticides 
5) ROY GPRS Sep, Se aeT eee pea 
1939: Average....__- oee-GS | 36.1 162.006 1990.90 | 38.3 [90.006 |......./].......]...-.... $25.59 | 39.5 |$0.649 |$28.48 | 40.5 |$0.704 [$24.16 | 39.7 | $0. 592 
1941: January-....... 5 ge PIG Ft Fe Oe | ee eee eee 27.53 | 39.9] .690 | 29.86] 40.3 | .741 | 24.68 | 39.3 . 619 
1947: October______- 69. 18 38.7 | 1.758 | 58.63 40.7 | 1.451 |$60. 16 41.1 |$1.462 | 52.67 41.4 | 1.273 | 54.93 | 41.9 | 1,200 | 47.90 40.4 | 1,185 
November 69.78 38.6 | 1.776 | 59.35 40.9 | 1.469 | 62.19 42.4 467 | 53.15 41.3 | 1.287 | 55.06 | 1.9] 1.316 | 47.35 40.0 | 1,183 
December-_..._| 71.45 39.1 | 1.791 | 60.22 41.1 | 1.479 | 62.91 42.3 | 1.486 | 53.73 41.5 | 1.293 55. 11 12.0 | 1.314 | 47.90 40.4 1. 185 
1948: January__..._. 68. 96 37.8 | 1.797 | 60.23 40.7 | 1.493 | 61.03 40.4 | 1.511 | 54.31 41.4 | 1.311 55. 34 42.0 | 1.321 | 48.31 40.4 1.196 
‘ebruary___.-- 70. 36 38.3 | 1.812 | 60.13 39.8 | 1.528 | 60.04 39.8 | 1.509 | 54.12 41.1 | 1.315 | 55.73 41.8 | 1.334 | 48.42 | 40.2) 1.206 
March. .....-- 71. 32 38.4 | 1.843 | 60.96 40.3 | 1.528 | 62.92 40.3 | 1.560 | 54.15 41.2 | 1.315 | 55.71 41.7 | 1.338 48.44 | 40.2 | 1.205 
CC ee 72.79 | 38.5 | 1.870 | 61.26 | 39.9 | 1.551 | 61.78 | 39.5 | 1.565 | 54.38 | 41.0 | 1.327 | 55.54 | 41.5 | 1.344 | 48.36 | 39.8] 1.216 
See 73.04 38.4 | 1.877 | 61.92 39.8 | 1.870 | 63.24 39.5 | 1.601 | 55.24 41.0 | 1.347 57.22 | 42.2 1.358 | 48.91 39.4) 1.241 
| eae 73. 26 38.0 | 1.896 | 62.25 39.7 | 1.579 | 64. 60 40.0 | 1.616 | 56.64 41.4 | 1.369 | 57.84 | 2.4 | 1.365 49. 56 39.5 | 1.257 
[ Sere: 72. 39 37.8 | 1. 894 62. 06 39.7 | 1.576 | 62.45 38.6 | 1.618 | 57. 21 41.1 1.390 | 59.24 42.9 | 1.385 49. 21 39.0} 1.260 
c(_ =a 73.69 | 38.4 | 1.908 | 62.32 | 39.8 | 1.578 | 64.55 | 39.8 | 1.621 | 57.69 | 41.0 | 1.407 | 59.03 2.2 | 1.399 | 49.48 | 39.1 1. 206 
September_._.| 76. 91 39.0 | 1.950 | 63.02 | 39.8 | 1.595 | 65. 21 39.9 | 1.634 | 58. 20 41.3 | 1.411 | 59. 27 42.0 | 1.413 | 49.75 39.7) 1.255 
October. ._.--- 75.47 | 38.5 | 1.937 | 62.04 | 39.1 | 1.600 | 65.7 40.3 | 1.617 | 57.59 | 41.4 | 1.392 | 59.10 | 41.9 | 1.412 | 50.98 | 40.0 | 1.276 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety| Ammunition, small- | : — 
Soap products where classified fuses arms? | Cottonseed oil 

i are Lae Oe ‘ 
1939: Average... .._- $28.11 | 39.8 |$0.707 |$24.52 | 37.9 |$0.646 |$31.30 | 40.0 so. 784 |$29.99 | 38.8 |$0.773 |$22.68 | 39.0 0 |$o. 612 |$13. 70 | 44.3 | $0. 302 
1941: January_.____- 29. 58 40.0 . 740 | 27.26 39. 2 .696 | 33.10 40.3 . 822 | 31. 56 37.8 | .835 | 24.05 38. 6 | . 623 | 15. 55 44.6 | 338 
1947; October. ..___- 61.58 | 43.5 | 1.414 | 48.71 | 39.0 | 1.249 | 58.46 | 40.8 | 1.432 | 56.65 | 40.5 | 1.400 | 53.13 | 42.9 | 1.239 | 38.84 | 53.8] .722 
November__._| 62. 66 44.1 | 1.420 | 49.07 39.2 | 1.252 | 59. 21 40.9 | 1.448 | 58. 20 40.7 | 1.430 | 53.30 | 43.1 | 1.23 38. 47 52.6 | 731 
December..__- 65. 01 44.7 | 1.456 | 49.73 39.2 | 1.268 | 60.07 41.2 | 1.457 | 57.36 40.0 | 1.433 | 53.85 43.3 | 1.243 | 38. 68 52.9 | 731 
1948: January_.__._- 64. 69 44.1 | 1.466 | 50.36 39.2 | 1.284 | 60.80 41.2 | 1.477 | 58.85 40.2 | 1.441 | 48.09 40.5 | 1.188 | 38.86 | 52.2 . 746 
February_____- 64.54 | 43.8 | 1.475 | 50.33 | 39.3 | 1.280 | 60.82 | 41.1 | 1.479 | 59.20 | 41.2] 1.438 | 48.19 | 40.6] 1.187 | 36.59 | 48.8 | 750 
March... .____. 62. 83 42.8 | 1.467 | 50.68 39.5 | 1. 284 | 60. 84 41.0 | 1.483 | 58. 24 40.5 | 1.437 | 49.04 40.7 | 1.204 | 37.95 50. 3 755 
/ SSSRARR 64.29 | 42.1 | 1.528 | 51.29} 39.8] 1.287 | 60.97 | 41.1 | 1.484 | 56.47 | 39.6 | 1.427 | 49.37] 40.8 | 1.209 | 37.50] 49.4 . 759 
ay...-...... 64.99 | 42.1 | 1.543 | 51.46 | 39.7 | 1.296 | 61.48 | 41.2 | 1.493 | 59.34 | 40.6 | 1.462 | 50.28 | 41.3 | 1.218 | 38.07 49.0 | 778 
az 63. 09 41.5 |.1.521 | 51.72 39.8 | 1.298 | 63.17 41.9 | 1.509 | 61.58 41.9 | 1.471 | 51.48 41.2 |*1. 257 | 37 4 48.0 . 791 
a 62.44 | 41.0 | 1.523 | 53.38 | 40.1 | 1.330 | 63.49 | 41.3 | 1.539 | 61.65 | 41.8 | 1.473 | 53.05 | 41.2 |*1.294 | 38.7 7| 47.6| 816 
August ._...... 63.49 | 41.6 | 1.525 | 55.32 | 39.8 | 1.301 | 63.80 | 41.1 |.1.552 | 63.93 | 41.8 | 1.529 | 52.64 | 41.0 | 1.285 | 38. 59 | 49.0] .787 
September...__| 64. 76 42.3 | 1.532 | 55.31 39.5 | 1.400 | 65. 27 40.9 | 1.596 | 64.01 41.9 | 1. 527 53. 61 41.5 | 1.291 | 41.64 Hy 2.3 3 . 796 
October_...__. | 66. 24 42.9 | 1.543 | 54.99 39.2 | 1.402 | 64.02 41.0 | 1.563 | 61.26 40.8 | 1. 501 | 53. 55 41.7 | 1. 283 43. 35 “4 7 | 702 


























| 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—C,, 
MANU FACTURING—Continued 
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} 
Chemicals and allied 
ssoducte—Cen. Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
Pent Total: Products of , Coke and by- Total: Rubber prog. 
Your en met Fertilizers petroleum and coal Petroleum refining products Roofing materials oe 
ave. | AES | ta 
Avg Avg. | Avg . Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. ’ Ave 
wkly ou | brly. | wkly why brly. | wkly. aE. brly. | wkly. | Ry hriy. | wkly. oe bry. | wkly. vs. hris 
earn | hours | Cafm- | earn- | pours | earn- | earn- See | earn- | earn- | heme earn- | earn- | ed earn- | earn | }, a earn. 
ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings weed a 
——— ee ——_ — —EEE ——EE > <a | | | — 
| | = 
1939: Average is14. 71 35.8 $0. 412 '$32. 62 | 36.5 |$0.804 ($34.97 | 36.1 |$0.974 |.......]....... | SSE a eer eee | ae | se lhhataie $27. 84 36.9 | $0. ry 
1941: January.. 114.89/ 34.8 | 429 | 32.46 | 36.6| .887 | 34.46| 35.7] .970 |....... snak Ra See @ A Ee. 30.38 | 39.0) ry 
} | | 
1947: October | 96.85 | 40.5 | .900 | 60.94 | 40.5 | 1.505 | 63.51 | 39.9 | 1.503 |$53.83 | 39.9 /$1.350 |$58.88 | 45.2 |$1.302 | 57.62} 40.1) 1.4% 
November | 35. 53 39.2 .007 | 62.54 41.2] 1.518 | 65.86 41.0 | 1. 607 | 54.06 39.8 | 1.359 | 58.74 45.4 | 1.306 | 57.99 39.9 | 14% 
December 36. 56 | 40.7 | - 897 | 63.21 40.8 | 1. 551 | 66.32 40.3 | 1.647 | 54.37 39.7 | 1.371 | 60.60 45.5 | 1.331 | 59. 47 40.9 | 14h 
| 
1048: January 37. 23 | 41.5 807 | 64.47 40.7 | 1. 586 | 67. 54 39.8 | 1.499 | 56.70 40.4 | 1.404 | 58.35 44.4 | 1.314 ~~ 39.7) 1.44 
February......| 34.96 39.7 | -881 | 64. 58 | 40.8 | 1.581 7.64 40.0 | 1.689 | 57.06 40.9 | 1.395 | 58.67 | 44.1 | 1.332 | 44.70 38.5 | 1.47 
March on 346. 25 41.6 . 871 | 64. 62 | 49.6 | 1.593 | 67.7 40.1 | 1.692 | 56.74) 40.3 1.408 | 59. 51 44.3 | 1.342 | 53.24 37.8 1. a 
Apri ~onna-| 36.49) 41.5) .880 | 64.45 40.3 | 1.600 | 68.50) 40.2 | 1.704 | 53.54) 38.4 | 1.395 | 58.84) 44.0 | 1.338 | 53.39) 37.8) 1, 
N cone] 37. 40 41.4 . 04 7.16 41.2 | 1.631 | 71.14 40.9 | 1.740 | 57.01 | 40.2 1.419 | 60.66 | 44.9 | 1.35 55. 45 39.0) 1.4% 
ED a cctabinall 39.34 | 41.2)| .954 | 67.18 40.7 1, 650 70. 96 40. 2 1.763 | 57.84 | 40.3 | 1.437 | 61.09 44.7 | 1.367 | 57.14 | 39.7) 1.49 
July mesa ae. [ae .970 | 60.45 | 40.8 | 1.703 | 74.01 40.4 | 1.832 | 57.44 39.8 | 1.443 | 62.78 | 45.2 | 1.390 | 58.37 | 39.7) 1.47 
August .-..| 40.32 | 40.7 | .980 | 70.71 41.2 | 1.716 | 75.13 41.0 | 1. 832 | 59.97 39.9 | 1.503 | 63. 58 44.9 1.415 | 60.47 | 40.3) 1% 
September....| 40.37 40.4 | 1.001 | 68, 68 39.3 | 1.748 | 72.16 38.5 | 1. 8&7 60. 65 39.0 | 1.549 | 63.75 | 44.4 | 1, 434 | 59.42 | 39.5 4 
October ..--| 39.37 | 39.9 . 988 | 70.83 40.8 1, 737 | 75.31 40.3 1. 868 | 60.43 39.7 | 1.515 | 65, 69 45. 6 | 1,444 | 59.29 | 39.3) Liam 
| | | 
Rubber products—Continued | Miscellaneous industries 
— 
Rubber tiresand | Rubber b 4 Total: Miscell en ae | F 
Rubber tires an ubber boots an otal: Miscellaneous sional and scien- ianos, organs, and 
a” inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tifie), and fire-con- parts 
trol equipment 
"ek oe l — 
1929: Average._._...|$33. 36 35.0 |$0.957 |$22.80 | 37.5 |$0.607 |$23.34 | 38.9 $0. 605 |$24. 48 | 39.2 $0. 624 phd SS OK a 
1941; January....---| 36.67 | 37.7 | .975 | 26.76 | 41.9 | .639| 24.97| 39.4) .639 | 25.35 | 30.3 | 645 |$35. a3 | 45.7 $0.773 |...--- ieiiin 
| | | | 

1947: October ..| 63. 78 38.7 | 1.647 | 51.28 42.4 | 1.211 | me 41.4 | 1.232 | 48.74 | 40.6 | 1.200 | 58. 67 | 39.9 | 1.375 |$52.64 | 40 $ 
November 64. 86 38.9 | 1.661 | 49. 26 40.6 | 1.213 | 51.27 | 41.0 | 1.252 | 49.14 | 40.7 . 207 | 56.06 40.0 | 1.369 | 54.24 | 41.6 ] 
December 65. 74 39.5 | 1.658 | 54 72 44.5 | 1.231 8 2.938 | 41.8 | 1.261 | 50 21 | 41.2 . 219 | 57.99 40.8 | 1.391 56. 25 42 

1948: January ..| 62. 72 38.2 | 1.646 | 51.08 42.1 | 1.214 51.79 41.1 | 1.260 49. 60 40.4 | 1,227 | 59.59 | 41.2) 1.419 52.52 | 40.4) 1 
February 58. 22 36.0 | 1.613 | 50.65 41.7 | 1.214 | 51.33 40.8 | 1.258 | 50.11 | 40.8 | 1.230 | 57.20 40.0 | 1.388 | 51.88 40.0 
March........| 56.54 | 34.8 | 1.509 | 51.42 | 42.2 | 1.219 | 50.60) 40.4) 1.251 | 49.84 | 40.6 | 1.220 | 57.54 | 40.1 | 1.407 | 51.82 | 40.3 
_ , 56. 54 35.3 | 1.603 | 50.59 41.7 | 1.214 | 50.16 | 39.9 | 1.256 49. 60 40.4 1, 228 58.16 | 40.5 1.413 | 52.34 40.8 
May.... ..| 61.15 37.4 1.636) 50.61 41.7 | 1.214 | 50.34 40.0 | 1.260 | 50.19 | 40.3 | 1.244 | 58.35 40.2 | 1.43 52. 36 40.8 
June.... 63.96 | 38.8 | 1.651 | 50.69) 41.7 | 1.215 | 51.15 40.2 | 1.272 | 50.92 40.3 1.262 | 57.73 | 39.7 | 1.434 | 52.11 40.9 
July ne 66.30 | 39.3 | 1.684 > 52.12 | 42.3 | 1.231 | 51.07 39.4 | 1.296 | 50.02 39.4 | 1.269 | 56.68 39.7 | 1.448 | 52.07 | 40.9 
August ....| 68.20 | 39.5 | 1.730 | 52.53 41.5 | 1.266 | 53.70 40.9 | 1.312 | 51.24 | 40.3 | 1.271 | 58.44 40.0 | 1.458 | 52.42 | 40.7 
September....| 65.27 | 37.7 | 1.732 | 53.22 | 41.7 | 1.282 | 54.59 40.9 | 1.334 | 51.78 | 40.5 | 1.280 | 59.53 | 40.2 | 1.475 | 52.51 | 40.3 
October. ..... 64. 82 37.2 | 1.734 | 54.11 | 42.4 | 1.292 | 55.08 40.8 | 1,350 | 52.07 40.7 | 1,281 | 61.35 | 40.4 1.490 | 53.08 40.0 

| | | ! 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining 
| — 
Year and Month | Coal | Metal 

; 

Anthracite * Bituminous ! | Total: Metal | Iron Copper Lead and zine 
1939: Average._._._. 25.67 | 27.7 $0.923 $23.88 | 27.1 $0.886 $28.93 40.9 $0.708 |$26.36 | 35.7 $0. 738 $28.08 | 41.9 $0. 679 |$26.39 | 38.7 %./ 
1041: January....... 25. 13 | 27.0 | .925 | 26.00; 29.7 885 | 30.63 | 41.0, .747 | 29.26 | 39.0| .750 | 30.93 41.8 | .749 | 28.61 | 38.2 

| 

1947: October. _.....| 71. 40 | 40.0 | 1.784 | 71.91 | 39.9 | 1.798 | 57.39 42.3 | 1.356 | 55.11 40.7 | 1.355 | 60.78 44.8 | 1.357 57.48 | 41.5 1. 38 
November._..| 63, 43 36.2 | 1.754 | 71.77 | 38.5! 1.851 | 57.55 | 41.7 1.380 | 54.83 39.9 | 1.376 | 60.49 44.0 | 1.375 | 58.58 | 41.4 1, 4if 
December... ... 7.42 | 38.4 | 1.756 | 75.22 | 41.2 1.826 | 58.11 | 42.7 | 1.360 | 54.26 40.3 | 1.346 | 62.39 45.5 | 1.370 | 60.83 | 43.3 1. He 

' | | | } 

1948: January....... | 68.79 | 39.0 | 1.764 | 75.78 | 409) 1.847 | 58. 23 | 42.5 | 1.371 | 54. 99 | 40.5 | 1.356 | 62.21 | 45.2 1.377 | 59.88 | 42.0, 14 
February...... | 65. 78 36.2 | 1.817 | 70. 54 38.7 | 1.826 58.79 42.9 | 1.370 | 56.40 41.4 | 1.361 | 62.84 45.8 | 1.373 | 59.16 41.9 1.4 
eee 71. 59 | 40.3 1.776 | 74.84 | 40.6 | 1.842 | 57.90 | 42.4 1.366 | 56.04 | 41.3 | 1.357 | 61.25 | 44.7 | 1.371 | 59.04) 41.6 1.4! 
po ees | 55.05 | 32.1 | 1.708 | 49.53 | 27.0 | 1.821 | 57. 84 | 42.1 | 1.373 | 55.48 | 40.7 | 1.364 61. 04 | 44.6 | 1.369 | 59.58 | 41.7 $30 
May... .| 69.89 | 39.4 | 1.774) 74.08 | 40.3 | 1. 841 | 59. 26 | 42.8 | 1.384 | 57.91 | 42.1 | 1.377 61. 73 | 45.0 | 1.373 | 60.27 41.8 1. 442 
, ees 68. 91 | 39.4 | 1.749 | 73.87 | 39.9 | 1.850 | 58.79 | 42.4 1.386 | 57.41 | 41.5 | 1.383 | 61.33 | 44.6 | 1.378 | 60.42| 41.7 1.4% 
| eS 55.11 | 31.7 | 1.736 | 67.62) 34.2 | 1.936 | 58.00) 40.6 1.427 | 55.30 | 40.3 | 1.371 | 63.99 | 43.6 | 1.468 | 53.11) 35.3 15° 
[Se 72.77 | 383 1.901 | 78.10! 30.4 | 1.967 | 62.49) 429) 1.455 | 59.21 41.6 | 1.424 | 67.62/ 45.1 1.498 | 64.95 | 42.9 1° 
September....| 69.35 | 36.6 | 1.897 | 74.98 | 37.7 | 1.966 | 62.07 | 41.4 | 1.500 | 60.77 | 40.4 | 1.504 | 64.67 42.8 | 1.513 | 63.26) 41.4, Lo 
October ....... 73. 74 38.7 | 1.904 | 76.40 | 38.6 | 1.959 04. 26 | 42.7 | 1.502 | 63.56 42.2) 1.506 | 66.62 44.6 | 1.496 | 64.19 41.5 | 1.54% 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 


NONMANUFACTURIN G—Continued 




















































































































Mining—Continued Public utilities 
Quarrying and Crude petroleum and Street railways . Electric light 
nonmetallic natural gas production and busses ¢ Telephone * Telegraph * and power 

Year and month eM oe Sarees 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. a Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. ae | Avg. 

wkly. | ge | brly. | why. | AS®: | hriy. | why. | ANE: | briy. | wkty. | ANE: | inrty: | wkly. | AS® | rly. | wkiy. | ASE | inrly. 

earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn | pours | earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings 5) ings | ings | "°"8'S | ings 
1939; Average....--- $21.61 | 39.2 |$0.550 |$34.09 | 38.3 |$0.873 |$33.13 | 45.9 |$0.714 /$31.94 | 39.1 $0. 822 |.......|....-. . . |$34. 38 | 39.6 | $0. 860 
1941; January--..---- 22.06 | 38.2] .576 | 33.99 | 37.7 | .885 | 33.63 | 45.3 .731 | 32.52 | 39.7] .824 |_-..-. --| 35.49 | 39.4 | 903 
1947; October. ------ 54.44 46.4 | 1.169 | 60. 51 40.0 | 1.494 | 58. 69 45.7 | 1.265 | 48.77 39.3 | 1.241 |$54. 92 44.8 |$1. 227 | 58. 44 42.1] 1.302 
November. .-.-| 53.05 | 44.6 | 1.178 | 62.94 | 40.9 | 1.554 | 58.27 | 45.4 | 1.276 | 49.44 | 39.5 | 1.254 | 55.10 | 44.0 | 1.253 | 60.33 | 42.4) 1.428 
December-.--- 52. 39 44.4 | 1.176 | 60.90 39.5 | 1.543 | 60.11 46.8 | 1.288 | 47.83 39.0 | 1.22 55.14 43.9 | 1.257 | 59.01 42.2) 1.414 
1948; January....-.. 50.92 | 42.7 | 1.187 | 64.53 | 39.9 | 1.627 | 60.73 | 46.3 | 1.209 | 48.20} 38.9 | 1.241 | 55.81 | 44.4 | 1.257 | 50.87 | 42.4 | 1, 426 
February --.-.--- 50. 39 42.1 | 1.199 | 65.77 40.4 | 1.638 | 62.15 47.7 | 1.205 | 47.82 38.7 | 1.238 | 56. 26 44.5 | 1.265 | 59.60 | 42.2] 1.428 
MatGR. cscceces 51. 04 42.9 | 1.190 | 63. 44 39.7 | 1.605 | 61. 36 7.3 | 1.206 | 47.31 38.7 | 1.223 | 56.19 44.4 | 1.267 | 58.27 | 41.6 | 1.408 
AOtE...cocencce 52. 83 43.7 | 1.206 | 63.96 40.0 | 1.599 | 60.10 46.6 | 1.293 | 47. 56 38.8 | 1.225 | 59.45 44.1 | 1.349 | 59.10 41.8] 1,427 
MAE, «cacctese 54.73 44.4 | 1.226 | 65.88 40.2 | 1.646 | 60.32 46.8 | 1.302 | 48.82 39.4 | 1.240 | 62.12 45.0 | 1.381 | 59.83 41.7 | 1.444 
JUNO. ....<<c-0- 55. 38 45.0 | 1.228 | 64.88 39.5 | 1.636 | 61. 21 46.8 | 1.315 | 48. 67 39.5 | 1.2382 | 61.63 45.1 | 1.367 | 60.41 41.8) 1.455 
CC 55. 83 44.1 | 1. 266 | 67.17 40.1 | 1. 67 62. 01 47.0 | 1.328 | 49.19 39.8 | 1.237 | 63.10 45.8 | 1.37 61. 46 41.8} 1.483 
August.......- 58. 72 45.9 | 1.281 | 69. 59 41.3 | 1.682 | 62. 68 47.5 | 1.327 | 48.35 39.4 | 1.229 | 62. 59 45.6 | 1.373 | 61.46 42.1 | 1.472 
September..-..} 57. 82 45.0 | 1.284 | 67. 58 39.6 | 1.711 | 62. 29 46.3 | 1.355 | 49. 21 39.4 | 1.250 | 61.83 44.8 | 1.379 | 61.75 41.6 | 1.490 
October -.....--. 59. 08 45.8 | 1.288 | 67. 67 39.7 | 1.716 | 63.40 46.5 | 1.370 | 49.75 39.4 | 1.264 | 61.46 44.5 | 1.380 | 62.42 41.7 | 1. 506 

Trade 
Retail 

Wholesale > 7 
Total: Retail Food General merchandise Apparel Fur ee 
AG “| Va Sa PY REIT foe! Ge peer 
1939: Average....... $29. 85 41.7 |$0.715 |$21.17 43.0 |$0. 536 |$23. 37 43.9 |$0. 525 |$17. 80 38.8 |$0.454 |$21. 23 38.8 |$0. 543 |$28.62 | 44.5 | $0. 660 
1941: January......- 30. 59 40.6 . 756 | 21. 53 42.9 | .549 | 23.78 | 43.6 . 537 | 18. 22 38.8 . 466 | 21.89 39. 0 | . 560 | 27. 96 43.9 | . 666 
1947: October ......- 53. 68 41.3 | 1.289 | 36.74 40.0 | 1.013 | 44.08 40.2 | 1.058 | 31. 59 36.1 . 860 | 37. 20 36.8 | 1.023 | 51, 43 42.4 | 1,243 
November. ...| 54.70 41.4 | 1.314 7.14 39.5 | 1.025 | 44.92 39.6 | 1.086 | 31.15 35. 5 . 856 | 37. 40 36.5 | 1.027 | 62.13 42.5 | 1.255 
December..-.-. 54. 97 41.6 | 1.300 7. 36 39.7 | 1.016 | 44.74 39.9 | 1.079 | 31. 87 36. 0 . 853 | 38.18 37.2 | 1.024 | 53.79 43.2 1, 288 
1948: January....... 54. 36 41.0 | 1.309 | 37.62 39.8 | 1.044 | 45.46 | 39.9 | 1.108 | 32.09 35. 9 . 889 | 37. 68 36.9 | 1.007 | 50.62 42.3 1. 254 
February..-...-. 55. 87 41.1 | 1.343 | 38.33 40.0 | 1.050 | 46. 33 39.7 | 1.119 | 32.09 35. 7 . 883 | 37. 94 37.3 | 1.002 | 53.05 43.9 1, 253 
cscs ccicinnas 55. 17 40.9 | 1. 334 | 38. 89 39.8 | 1.044 | 46.14 40.0 | 1.123 | 32. 28 35. 3 . 878 | 37. 50 36.2 | 1.025 | 51. 30 43.7 1. 242 
Se 55. 84 41.0 | 1.346 | 39. 27 39.8 | 1.055 | 46. 66 39.6 | 1.150 | 33.17 35. 3 . 895 | 38. 23 36.6 | 1.030 | 50, 24 43.5 1. 261 
a 56. 61 41.2 | 1.363 | 39. 84 39.9 | 1.064 | 47.08 39.6 | 1.148 | 34.04 35. 2 . 907 | 38. 54 36.5 | 1.040 | 50. 96 43.4 i. 281 
a 56. 00 41.1 | 1.353 | 40. 52 40.3 | 1.070 | 48. 52 40.6 | 1.159 | 35.04 35. 8 .915 | 39. 33 36.9 | 1.049 | 50. 86 43.4 1. 21 
/ A 56.54 | 41.2 | 1.365 | 41.19 | 40.8 | 1.077 | 49.44 | 41.0] 1.162 | 35.30] 36.5] .915 | 30.48 | 37.2] 1.045] 61.31 | 43.3] 1. 284 
dl =e 57. 51 41.5 | 1.379 | 41.19 41.0 | 1.080 | 49. 35 41.1 | 1.160 | 35.03 36. 5 .914 | 39.17 37.1 | 1.043 | 51.33 43.7 | 1,280 
September....| 57.67 | 41.2 | 1.381 | 40.48 | 40.2 | 1.086 | 48.86 40.3 | 1.177 | 34.20] 35.6] .913 | 38.96] 36.8] 1.050 | 50.87 | 43.2) 1.200 
October......-. 57. 58 41.0 | 1.385 | 40.32 | 39.7 | 1.080 | 48.15 | 39.8 | 1.172 | 34.10 35. 1 .913 | 39.43 36.3 | 1.063 | 51.79 42.9 1, 297 












































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Cop, 
NONMANUFACTU RING—Continued 





Trade—Continued 


- | 
| Finance’ | 


Service 























| Retail—Continued 
- viteiantindaaiaiinama Bro- ’ 
| ker- | SUF) Hotels * (year-round)| Power laundries | Cleaning and dyein 
Year and mont Automotive Lumber and build- | age | “9° | gs 
oF ane Eee ing materials 
a Pres ena, pee, | | | | 
Avg. , Ave. | Avg. _ Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. " Avg. | Avg _, | Avg. | Avg. . Avg 
wkly. aE. brly. | wkly. A hrly. | wkly. | wkly. | wkly. Es hrly. | wkly SNE. | hrly. | wkly. | Ave briy. 
earn- hours earn- | earn- see earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- od earn- | earn- coe earn- | earn- h y. earr 
ings ings ings ings | ings ings | ings | | ings ings | ings ings ours ing 
W Site Cet gation erees imme 

1939: Average $27. 07 7.6 $0. 571 |$26.22 | 42.7 $0.619 ($36.63 $36.32 $15.25 | 46.6 |$0.324 |$17.69 | 42.7 '$0.417 |$19.96 | 41.8 | $0 4 

1941: January 28.26 | 46.8 .606 | 26.16 | 41.7 .634 | 38.25 | 37.52 | 15.65 | 45.9] .338 | 18, 37 42.9 | .429 | 19. 92 | 41.9 488 

| | | | | } 

1047: October §2. 37 45.7 | 1.165 48. 70 42.9 | 1.136 | 61.38 51.96 | 30.45 44.0 . 684 32.97 | 42.3 . 787 | 37.70 | 41. ) 
November 52. 62 5.3 | 1.174 | 47.65 42.1 | 1.139 | 64.51 | 53.98 | 30. 54 44.4 . 687 32.86 | 41.7 . 786 | 37.23 | 40.9 0 
December 52. 71 45.5 | 1,168 49. 03 42.7 | 1.143 | 62.85 | 53 92 | 30.89 44.1; .693 | 33.88 42.6 . 797 | $7.70 | 41.5 0 

| | 

1048: January 51. 66 44.4 | 1.179 | 48.19 41.8 | 1.154 | 62.35 | 55.09 | 30.55 43.9 .695 | 33.99 | 42.3 . 807 | 37.64) 41.4 
February 55. 08 45.0 | 1.186 | 49, 56 42.1 | 1.174 | 63.37 | 56.63 | 31.19 | 44.6 -695 | 33.54 | 41.9 . 802 | 36.55 | 40.5 
March 52. 98 44.6 | 1.202 | 49.24 42.5 | 1.170 | 62.60 | 55.51 | 30.96 44.0 | .695 | 33.74 42.0 . 805 | 37.96 | 41.5 { 
April 54. 53 45.5 | 1.216 | 49. 64 42.6 | 1.175 | 65.76 | 54.94 | 31.59 | 44.2] .700 | 34.29) 42.2] .810 | 39.18} 42.1 
May h4. 49 45.5 | 1.220 | 50.32 42.8 | 1.193 | 71.15 | 56.22 | 31.70 44.2 | .707 | 34.22 41.8 .817 | 39.13 | 42.0 
June 54. 65 5.5 | 1,221 | 51.08 | 43.2 | 1.202 | 69.35 | 54.75 | 31.88 | 44.1 | .711 | 34.36) 41.8] .823 | 40.14] 42.4 
July 55. 03 45.1 | 1.237 | 61.3 42.8 | 1.216 | 68.12 | 55.22 | 32.04 44.0 | .714 | 34.55 42.2 . 820 | 39.02 | 41.7 
August " 56. 04 45.6 | 1.251 | 52. 51 43.4 | 1.220 | 65.42 | 55.09 | 32.34 44.9 . 709 | 33.70 41.1 | .822 | 37. 55 | 39.8 ) 
September 55. 87 45.3 | 1.247 | 52.00 42.4 | 1.231 | 63.59 | 54.35 | 32. 21 43.9 | .722 | 34.56 41.8 . 828 | 39.36 41.1 OF 
October 55. 53 45.4 | 1.241 | 52.68 42.7 | 1.233 | 66.27 | 53.93 | 32.45 44.3 | .723 | 34.16 | 41.3 .828 | 39.41 | 40.9 OF 


| 





! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cov- 
ering both full- and part-cime employees who worked or received pay during 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all reporting 
firms supply man-hour data, the average weekly hours and average hourly 
earnings fr individual industries are based on a slightly smaller sample 
than are average weekly earnings. 

For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
industries, the data relate to production and related workers only. For the 
remaining industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all non- 
supervisory employees and working supervisors. Data for 1939 and January 
1941, for some industries, are not strictly comparable with the periods cur- 
rently presented. All series, by month, are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such requests should specify the series desired. 
Data for the two current months are subject to revision without notation. 
Revised figures for earlier months are identified by an asterisk for the first 
month’s publication of such data. 

? New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
with data shown for earlier periods: 

Glass products made from purchased glass.—May 1948; comparable 

April data are $44.36 and $1.121. 

Ammunition, smatl-arms.—June 1948; comparable May data are 
$1,232, 

§ April 1948 data reflect work stoppages. 


4 Data include private and municipal street-railway companies and aff)- 
iated, subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies, 
§ Prior to April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to all! em- 


pioyees except executives; beginning with April 


1945 these averages reflect 


mainly the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Stand. 


ards Act. 
a greater number of employees of “long lines.”’ 


At the same time the reporting sample was expanded to includ 


The April 1945 data ar 


$40.72, 42.9 hours, and $0.952 on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, and 


$0.926 on the new basis. 


6 Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated on a com- 


mission basis. 
trainees in school, and messengers. 


Excludes general and divisional headquarters personne., 


7 Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 


able. 


* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 


tips, not included. 
* Revised. 


Note: Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, 
methodology, size of the reporting sample, and sources 
used in preparing the data presented in tables C-1 
through C-5 are contained in the Bureau’s monthly 


mimeographed release, ‘‘Hours and Earnings—Industry 
Report,”’ which is available upon request. 
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— —_ 
Arizona California Connecticut Delaware 
ee —w need 
State State Los Angeles San Francisco Bay State State 
“oe Year and month —_—_— 
Yelng Avg Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg Avg. | Ave Avg. | Avg | Ay 
. 7 . 7 . . . . ’ . . > . ‘ . ‘ g. 
wkly. ae hrly. | wkly, oue hriy. | wkly. we, hriy. | wkly. Ave hrly. | wkly. Aw. hriy. | wkly. AVE. | hrly. 
earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours @arn- | earn- aes earm- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours | earmm- 
a iene ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings ings | ings ") ings 
| An —— ——|—— |---| 
ly. | a 1947: October... ---- $54.74 42.4 |$1.291 ($58. 30 40.0 |$1. 458 | $58. 00 39.8 |$1.456 |$60. 01 So f | aa a ce ...|$44. 07 | 39.4 | $1. 120 
irs | in 4 November....| 54.70 41.6 | 1.315 | 57.21 38.9 | 1.471 | 56.94 39.2 | 1.452 | 58.98 0 EE Pinddnccleneadcélecusesa 44.72 | 39.6) 1.130 
; “s December-.-.-- 65.94 | 43.0 | 1.301 | 58.51 | 39.5 | 1.482 | 58.02 | 39.7] 1.461 | 61.96 | 39.7 | 1.561 |.......]-----.-]...---. 46. 84 | 40.6 1. 153 
— eal | 
8 | $0. aw 1948: January -.-..--- 55.77 | 43.3 | 1.288 | 57.84] 38.7 | 1.494 | 57.64 39.1 | 1.476 | 60.72 | 38.7 | 1.570 |$54.08 | 41.9 | $1.29 | 46.79 | 40.0 1, 171 
9 i February ------ 54.48 42.3 | 1.288 | 58.20 39.1 | 1.488 | 58.21 39.4 | 1.476 | 60.07 38.7 | 1.551 | 54. 54 41.9 1.30 | 46.36 39.5 1. 172 
ON jae 54. 98 42.0 | 1.309 | 57.51 38.6 | 1.491 | 58.11 39.2 | 1.482 | 58.16 37.6 | 1.547 | 54.94 41.9 131 |} 47.11 | 40.0 1.177 
5 9 CS EE 56.71 42.8 | 1.325 | 57.54 38.5 | 1.495 | 58.08 39.1 | 1.486 | 58.56 37.8 | 1.548 | 54. 21 41.4 1.28 | 47.49 40.4 1.177 
9 on Se 57. 43 42.7 | 1.345 | 59.04 38.9 | 1.516 | 59.03 39.3 | 1.500 | 60. 62 38.7 | 1.566 | 53. 52 40.9 1.31 | 46.51 39.9 1.165 
5 * oF pee 41.5 | 1.328 | 59.62 38.9 | 1.531 | 58.69 38.9 | 1.507 | 61.10 38.5 | 1.589 | 54. 51 41.1 1.33 | 47.37 | 40.0 1. 184 
‘ir icine 55. 51 41.0 | 1.354 | 59.78 38.8 | 1.542 | 59.28 39.0 | 1.522 | 61.94 38.6 | 1.603 | 54.86 40.8 1.34 | 47.75 | 306] 1.207 
4 | on August..-....-- 55. 97 41.4 | 1.352 | 60.52 38.9 | 1.555 | 60.94 39.6 | 1.538 | 61.20 38.2 | 1.601 | 56.02 41.2 1.36 | 4662) 401) 1.161 
5 | om Septem ber - - -- 57. 63 41.7 | 1.382 | 60.38 38.8 | 1.558 | 59. 84 38.6 | 1.552 | 61.08 38.4 | 1.593 | 56.33 41.0 1.37 | 46.62 41.6] 1.122 
5 | “one October... -..-- 57.49 | 41.9] 1.372 | 61.70 | 39.6 | 1.559 | 60.60 | 39.1 | 1.550 | 64.20] 38.7] 1.657 | 56.64] 41.1] 1.38 | 48.24 | 40.2) 1.200 
1} .@ a 
0 . we 
4; .o47 Delaware (continued) Illinois Indiana Massachusetts | Michigan 
ie a SRR 
1 " OF Wilmington State Chicago City State State | State 
9] , 99 as ss _ 
| ] j 
meeereneeen 147: October. ....-.- $53.59 | 41.4 |$1.282 |$56.73 | 41.8 | $1.36 |$58. 54 |.......] 2-2} ed en ee | _|$58. 57 | 40.0 | $1.474 
and affi- Mevemner....| 31 | @.9/] 1.207 | 57.07 | 41.71] 1.36 | &.2 |_......}.......}.......]....... Se See = wa 58.89 | 40.0! 1.480 
q Decem ber----- 55. 11 eee oe 8 Pe a Uf ll eee ee ee ee aa : ce scent SO 42.1 | 1.496 
0 all er | 
eS reflect 1948: January._....- eR ST Be SE SR Te 2” flee ee ee eee =— | |) ao 60.63 | 40.8] 1.488 
yr Stand. February-..-.-_. 54.50 | 40.7 | 1.331 | 57.58 | 41.6 nS < @ eS Seas! SSS oe ee heey TC) ae E 69.02 | 39.7] 1.480 
) include March.......- 55. 43 41.1 | 1.343 | 56.98 41.2 > Lt | a Se eee See a EF _.-| 59.68 40.1 1. 488 
data ar: ees 55.68 | 41.1 | 1.345 | 57.14) 40.9] 1.40] 58.85 |.......]-.--- [ee eee eT 4 ee ...---| 69.04 | 30.7] 1.489 
urs, and ee 55. 27 40.9 | 1.361 | 56.77 40.3 1.41 | 58.79 40.7 1.44 |$55, 53 40.1 |$1.386 | 51.28 |____- “aa 56.75 38.9 1. 400 
SGT scichaiuiesits 55.99 | 40.7 | 1.384 | 58.06 41.0 1.41 | 59.76 41.1 1.45 | 57.19 40.6 | 1.407 | 51.76 : _.| 60,81 39.7 1. 539 
nm a com- Pees 57.14 40.6 | 1.419 | 57.92 40.5 1.43 | 59.70 40.7 1.47 | 57.51 40.2 | 1.431 | 51.44 _.| 62. 57 39.9 1, S86 
‘rsonne., August........ 58. 15 40.7 | 1.424 | 59. 26 40.9 1.45 | 61.51 41.1 1.50 | 58.37 40.6 | 1.436 | 52. 29 Pe _....| 63.44 40.1 1, 584 
September. ...| 57.03 40.5 | 1.422 | 60.01 41.0 1.46 | 62.03 41.3 1.50 | 57.75 Se © RF EEE Lceacecclaccccws 63.32 39.4 1. 610 
Ot avail. October. ...... 58. 78 41.1 | 1.429 | 60.43 41.0 1.47 62. 06 41.2 1.51 | 59. 93 40.9 | 1.466 | 50.74 |_..-..-]-- .| 64.96 40. 4 1, 608 
ms, and ie ee — 
Minnesota | New Jersey New York 
State Duluth Minneapolis 8t. Paul | State State 
1947; October... __- $51.7 42.0 |$1.231 |$50. 52 39.1 |$1. 292 |$50. 72 41.3 |$1. 228 |$52. 88 42.0 | $1. 259 sss, 15 41.3 |$1.335 |$55. 84 40.0 $1.40 
November.___| 52. 62 42.2 | 1.247 | 51.12 40.4 | 1.265 | 50. 51 41.0 | 1.232 | 54.14 42.4 | 1.277 | 55.13 41.0 | 1.343 | 45.39 39.9 1.39 
December.____ 52. 88 42.3 | 1.250 | 51.18 40.3 | 1.270 | 51.46 41.5 | 1.240 | 55.26 43.0 | 1.285 | 56.3! 41.6 | 1.355 | 56.85 40.4 1,41 
198: January.__.__- 51.92 41.6 | 1.248 | 51.19 39.9 | 1.283 | 51.13 41.0 | 1.247 | 53.30 41.8 | 1.275 | 57.15 41.6 | 1.374 | 56.97 40.1 1.42 
February-_.__.. 51.74 41.1 | 1.259 | 53.45 41.6 | 1.288 | 51.29 40.8 | 1.257 | 53.67 41.7 | 1.287 56.71 41.2 | 1.377 | 56.87 39.7 1.43 
lime 51. 58 41.0 | 1.258 | 52.07 40.4 | 1.289 | 50.52 40.0 | 1.263 | 52.48 41.1 | 1.277 | 56.71 41.1 | 1.37 46. 88 39.8 ] 
a 52.22] 40.8 | 1.280 | 51.48] 40.0] 1.287] 50.94] 40.3 | 1.264] 53.03 | 41.3 | 1.284 | 56.20] 40.8 | 1.380 | 65.49] 39.3 1.41 
| 53.19 41.3 | 1.288 | 52.25 40.1 | 1.303 | 51.67 40.4 | 1.279 | 52. 54 40.6 | 1.204 | 56.49 40.7 | 1.387 | 55. 94 39. 2 1.43 
RETR: 52. 46 40.7 | 1.289 | 52. 59 39.9 | 1.318 | 53.42 40.5 | 1.319 | 52.32 40.0 | 1.308 | 57.38 40.9 | 1.403 | 56. 97 39.4 1.44 
| 53. 78 41.4 | 1.299 | 57.43 41.5 | 1.384 | 53.99 40.5 | 1.333 | 54.89 41.0 | 1.339 | 57.73 40.7 | 1.419 | 57.75 39.5 1.46 
| 53. 07 40.7 | 1.303 | 58.98 42.1 | 1.401 | 54.81 41.0 | 1.337 | 56.03 41.2 | 1.360 58. 57 40.8 | 1.435 | 58.36 39.4 1.48 
September....| 53.70 | 41.0 / 1.311 | 54.78 | 39.1] 1.401 | 53.38] 39.6] 1.348 | 55.35 | 40.7] 1.360 | 59.25] 40.9 | 1.448 | 59.39] 39.6 | 1.50 
October....... 54.87 | 41.0 | 1.338 | 57.14) 40.7] 1.404 | 54.18) 40.1 | 1.351 | 55.50 | 40.6 | 1.367 59.01 | 40.6 | 1.452 | 57.47 | 38.4) 1.50 



































See footnote at end of table. 
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a 
New York—Continued North Caroling 
~~ Buffalo New York City Rochester Syracuse State 
Year and month +. Ban ee 
Avg. : | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avo 
wkly. ANE. | briy. | wkyl. SNE. hriy. | wkly. | ANE. briy. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly. Avg. briy. | wkly. | wkly. | bris 
earn. | hours earn- earn- hours earn- earn- ene earn- earn- eae earn- earn- me earn- earn- hours farn. 
ings | “| ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ing 
ST NS ——/|___ 
1947: October. ......|$52.06 | 39.3 | $1.32 [$56.35 | 40.8 | $1.38 |$60.48 | 38.5 | $1.58 |$53.90 | 40.5 | $1.33 $55.18 | 41.9 | $1.32 [$38.29 | 39.7 | $0 9% 
November....| 52. 27 39.1 1.34 | 57.04 41.1 | 1.39 | 59.07 38.3 1. 54 | 53. 91 40.4 1.33 | 54.94 42.4 1.31 | 40.19 40.1 1. 008 
December 56.16 | 40.9 | 1.38 | 57.65 41.3) 1.40 | 61.01 39.0 1.57 | .54. 65 40.5 1.35 | 56.14 42.8 1.32 | 41.64 40.6 | 1.0% 
1648: January 55.37 | 40.3) 1.38 | 56.72 | 40.6 | 1.40 | 61.55 | 388] 1.60] 55.11 | 40.3] 1.37] 55.69] 42.3] 1.32 | 40.86] 39.7) 1.9 
February 54. 40 39.6 | 1.38 | 57.15 | 40.6 1.41 | 61.65 38.4 | 1.62 | 55.10 40.1 1.37 | 55.05 41.9 1.32 | 38.79 37.6 1.031 
March 56. 52 40.2 | 1.41 | 56.99 40.5 | 1.41 | 60.53 38.3 | 1.60 | 55.34 40.1 1.38 | 55. 37 42.1 1.32 | 41.30 40.0 1. 032 
April 56. 39 30.9 1.42 | 56.56 | 40.0 | 1.41 | 58.19 37.7 | 1.55 | 55.41 39.9 1.39 | 55.70 2.1 1.33 | 40. 54 39.4 1. 028 
May.. 56.65 | 39.7 1.43 | 57.59 | 40.2] 1.43 | 59.09 37.6 | 1.57 | 55.14 39.6 1.39 | 54.65 41.3 1.33 | 40.12 38.9) | 
June 57.21 | 39.8) 1.44] §8.32 40.2 |} 1.45 | 60.09 37.8 1.59 | 57.19 39.8 1.43 | 56.39 42.2 1.34 | 89. 80 38. 4 l 
July 57. 88 39.1 1.49 | 59.34 | 40.5 1.47 | 61.61 37.9 | 1.64 | 57.67 40.5 1.43 | 55. 26 40. 8 1.36 | 39. 20 37.8 l 
August _......| 60.55 | 40.0} 1.52 | 60.70 | 40.7 | 1.49 | 62.39| 37.9] 1.66 | 57.32| 39.6| 1.44 | 56.39] 41.1 | 1.38| 40.36] 381) | 
September....| 62.12 | 40.6 1.53 | 61.61 40.5 1.52 | 63.22 37.9 | 1.68 | 58. 37 40.2 1.45 | 57.83 41.8 1.40 | 40.75 37.7 1.08 
October ; 59.79 | 307] 1.51 | 61.71 | 40.5/ 1.53 | 58. 56 35. 6 1. 66 57. 88 39.7 1.46 | 57.65 41.5 1.40 | 41.51 38.3 | 1.083 
ete SA Sse | ao | | 
Oklahoma | Pennsylvania 
State State re Philadelphia Pittsburgh Reading— Lebanon 
7 
1947: October. ___. | eee ee $48. 81 40.1 \s1. 218 $50.28 | 39.3 |$1. 288 |$53.95 | 40.7 '$1. 309 $56. 81 39.6 |$1.390 ($50.30 | 39.9 | $1. 275 
November... .|...-.--. —— ‘ .-| 49.14 40.0 | 1.227 | 52. 46 39.9 | 1.307 | 54. 56 40.8 1.319 | 56. 64 39.3 | 1.413 | 50. 91 40.2) 1.2 
December... hese a Se 49.77 40.4 | 1.232 | 51.71 39.9 | 1.302 | 55. 25 41.3 | 1.330 | 57.96 40.0 | 1.401 | 51. 85 40.6 | 1.28 
. | 
1048: Janfary ee a See 49. 69 40.0 | 1.243 | 51.92 39.8 | 1.320 | 54.78 40.6 | 1.338 | 56.97 39.1 | 1.421 | 52.63 40.4} 1.301 
SN ESE Peel Pee” 49. 50 39.9 | 1.242 | 51. 58 39.7 | 1.306 | 54.78 40.4 | 1.339 | 56. 84 39.0 | 1.425 | 52.34 40.5 | 1.30 
IE Stoenseee = fF 40.0 | 1.246 | 61.10 39.5 | 1.209 | 54.91 41.3 | 1.310 | 57. 96 39.9 | 1.421 | 52.31 40.5 | 134 
ee noedetalihisabents =edieadl Se 39.6 | 1.252 | 49. 25 37.8 | 1.303 | 55. 22 40.3 | 1.355 | 57. 55 39.5 | 1.437 | 51.98 40.2) 1.307 
RRS TS RY FS: 39.9 | 1.260 | 52. 65 38.8 | 1.340 | 55.19 40.1 | 1.356 | 58. 54 40.3 | 1.433 | 52. 25 40 6 | 1. 305 
SERGE Se $53. 15 42.5 $1. 250 | 50. 38 39 8 | 1.267 | 51.15 38.8 | 1.349 | 55. 44 40.1 | 1.364 | 58.55 39.7 | 1.455 | 53. 43 40.7 | 1.317 
Ce tie awnntiad | 53.03 41.5 1 277 | 50.20 39.2 | 1.282 | 51.78 | 38.4] 1.372 | 55.60 39.9 | 1.374 | 58.07 39.1 | 1.456 | 61.71 39.5 | 1.3% 
August........| 55.30 42.7 | 1.206 | 52.20 39.5 | 1.320 | 52.88 38.5 | 1.392 | 56.88 40.0 | 1.404 | 62.34 39.9 | 1.566 | 53.74 39.7 | 1.362 
September. . 55. 70 42.2 | 1.320 | 52.73 39.5 | 1.335 | 54.06 38.8 | 1.407 | 57.37 40.1 | 1.415 | 62.32 | 39.2 1.586 | 54. 26 39.4) 1.3% 
October. ...... 54.74 42.6 | 1.286 | 53.42 39.9 | 1.339 | 54. 65 39.5 | 1.386 | 57.42) 39.9) 1.422) 63.46 40.3 | 1.575 | 55. 39 40.1 | 1.388 
| ' 
Pennsylvania (cont.) Rhode Island Tennessee Texas Utah Wisconsin 
York-Adams State State State State State 
| 
1947; October. ......|$44.98 | 42.2 |$1.072 |.......]....... CSE SS Sd Pee fe) eee $48.52 | 40.1 | $1.21 ($53.99 | 42.7 | $1.2 
November. _..| 43. 91 5 ¢ By Bese See ee Bes cs PeaeSes Pate Peeks Ree 50. 68 41.2 1.23 | 565. 51 43.2 | 1.285 
December.....| 44. 70 ORK 7 rs ee a |$41. 72 PP OEE ae 53.69 | 43.3 1, 24 | 55.74 43.1 1. 28 
1048: January....... 43. 67 40.8 | 1.091 |$48.12 40.8 |$1. 180 | 41. 43 OR OP 8 eee ee 52. 78 40. 6 1.30 | 55.05 42.3 | 1.38 
February...... 44. 89 41.0 | 1.107 | 8.22 41.2 | 1.218 | 41. 55 geo | Saree See one 51. 97 40. 6 1, 28 | 54. 63 41.9) 1.36 
March........| 45. 49 41.3 | 1.115 | 530.36 41.3 | 1.220 | 41. 86 SAE | St Mebianinclonceceshiscnson 52. 50 40.7 1. 29 | 55. 56 42.3 1. 313 
(aR 44.7 41.0 | 1.113 | 49.82 40.7 | 1.225 | 41. 67 JG (aS Sa See 50.05 | 39.1 1, 28 | 55.11 42.0 | 1.314 
May..........| 46.49 41.8 | 1.132 | 49.00 40.4 | 1.228 | 41. 67 Tk | ee ee 53. 04 40.8 1.30 | 55.73 42.0; 1 325 
i aaabuseds 46. 34 41.9 | 1.132 | 49. 82 40.1 | 1.241 | 42.03 40.3 | 1.043 |$52. 71 43.6 |$1. 209 | 53. 99 40.9 1.32 | 56. 69 42.1 1. 347 
Gl denecbaanes 46. 26 41.2 | 1.147 | 49.52 | 39.9 1.242 43.13 40.5 | 1.065 | 51. 54 42.7 | 1.207 | 51.73 40.1 1.29 | 54. 96 41.6 | 1.32 
0 46. 76 41.4 | 1.150 | 47. 85 39.0 | 1.228 | 43.09 40.5 | 1.064 | 53.39 | 43.3 | 1.233 |.53.28 | 41.3 1.29 | 56. 46 41.9 1. 346 
September....| 45.49 | 40.5 | 1.136 | 4837) 39.0) 1.242 | 42.85 | 39.9] 1.074 53.98 | 42.5 | 1.270 | 53.45 | 40.8 1.31 | 55.74 | 41.5) 134 
October.......| 47.33 42.0 | 1.146 | 44.87 | 36.1 | 1.244 | 43.63 | 40.47] 1.080 | 53.87 | 43.2 | 1.247 | 53.73 | 308) 1.35 | 68.17) 42.0) 138 
























































See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBLE C-2: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for 
Selected States and Areas '—Continued 


















































Wisconsin—Continued 
Kenosha city LaCrosse city Madison city Milwaukee County Racine city 

Year and month a  eemem 

Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Ave. 7" AVE. 

wkly. wily bry. | wkly. | A®® | briy. | wkly. | AY® | rly. | wkly. | A®® | hry. | wkly. | ANS. | inrly. 

earn- hours earn- earn- Sones earn- earn- ae earn- earn- tn earn- earn- | » 4 earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings * | ings | ings | 78S | ings 
| | | Ps iuetess 
1947; October. -....---------- $58. 07 40.7 | $1. 428 $49. 47 40.0 | $1. 238 | $51.15 41.1 | $1. 241 | $58. 53 42.0 | $1.394 | $61.48 | 428 $1. 438 
November.......--... 61.03 | 42.0] 1.453 | 50.45| 40.8] 1.237| 54.03] 421] 1.281 | 60.28] 428] 1.400| 61.14/ 42. 1. 444 
December......-.----- 59. 05 41.0 1, 441 52. 55 41.8 1.256 | 54.41 42.4 | 1.281 59. 84 42.5 1.408 | 61.98 42.6) 1.456 
148; January.......---..--- 60.41 | 41.6] 1.453 52.30] 41.4] 1.263] 49.85 | 396 | 1.253 | 5876} 41.6] 1.411 | 61.48 | 42.0) 1,485 
ee 54. 11 37.5 1. 444 49. 35 40.0 1. 233 50. 11 38. 7 | 1, 290 58. 20 41.3 1. 411 60. 27 41.5 1. 451 
OS (a as 60. 41 41.4 | 1,460 | 50.17 40.3 1. 246 50. 97 39. 5 1, 289 59. 09 41.7 1, 418 61. 44 41.8 1. 469 
Aprtl.......-..20s.0c0--- 57.12 39. 6 1.443 | 49. 60 39.7 1, 250 55. 54 41.4 1.343 58. 77 41.4) 1.419 60. 58 41.2 1.470 
SE i ntinccnstonbacees 58. 38 40.1 | 1.455 | 49.60 39.7 1, 251 59. 10 42.9 | 1.377 | 58.82 41.0) 1.4384) 61.97) 41.7] 1.485 
PR iiiecatatebenses 63. 01 41.1 | 1.582 | 49.74 39.5 | 1.259) 58.12 42.0 | 1.385 | 60.20 41.2| 1.461 | 63.32] 42.4 1. 493 
| a ene | 67.31 40.3 1.671 | 50.13 39. 6 1, 267 54. 70 39. 7 1.377 | 60.92 41.1 1, 481 63.46 | 42.0) 1.509 
oS SS ne 61. 38 39.5 1.552 | 53.35 39. 2 1, 362 54.15 39. 5 1.372 | 61.44 41.3 | 1.489 | 65.35) 42.1 | 1.553 
September. ..-..-.-.--.-- 61. 79 40.0 1.545 | 54.32 39.7 1, 369 52. 59 38. 5 1.365 | 61.81 40.8 1.515 | 65.15 | 41.6) 1.568 
ie RA 61. 73 | 39.7 | 1.555 | 5261 | 38.7) 1.361 | 54.63 40.1 | 1.362 | 63.00| 41.5 | 1.521] 65.28) 41.4) 1.575 

| | | | | | | 








1 State and area hours and gross earnings are prepared by various cooperat- 
ing State Agencies. Owing to differences in methodology the data may not 
he strictly comparable among the States or with the national averages. 
Variations in earnings among the States and areas reflect, to some extent, 
differences with respect to industrial composition. Revised data for all 


except the two most recent months are identified 
month’s publication of such data, 


by an asterisk for the first 
A number of States also make available 


more detailed industry data, as well as information for earlier periods, which 
may be secured directly upon request to the appropriate State Agency as 
listed in footnote 1, table A-5. 


TABLE C-3: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 




















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| l 
All manufacturing Durable goods | Nondurable goods All manufacturing, Durable goods Nondurable goods 
} | 
Year and month Bschud- Exclud- Exclud- || Year and month Exclud- Exclud- 
ng ng seen ing 7 ing 
Gross over Gross over- Gross —— | Gross over Gross | over 
time time time time 

January 1941.......| $0. 683 .664 | $0.749 | $0.722 | $0.610 $0. 601 || 1947: October. __-- $1.258 | $1.216 | $1,337 | $1. 292 

January 1945_.....-. 1, 046 . 970 1, 144 1. 053 . 891 . 840 Novem ber- - - 1, 268 1, 227 1. 346 1. 302 

fo 1, 033 . 969 1. 127 1. 052 . 902 . 854 December... 1, 278 1, 228 1. 354 1. 209 
, ll 1. 084 1. 053 1. 165 1.134 1. 003 . 972 

1948: January ----- 1, 285 1, 243 1. 355 1. 308 

1941; Average....-- . 729 . 702 . 808 .770 . 640 . 625 February - -- 1, 287 1. 247 1. 352 1. 309 

1942: Average... --- . 853 . 805 . 947 . 881 423 . 698 March... - 1, 289 1, 248 1. 352 1. 306 

1943: Average. _.._- . 961 . 894 1. 059 . 976 . 803 . 763 ) 1, 202 1. 253 1, 357 1.314 

1944: Average_-_---- 1.019 . 947 1,117 1. 029 . 861 . 814 a 1. 301 1, 262 1, 366 1.324 

1945: Average. -_--- 1. 023 2.963 1111 21.042 . 904 2. 858 [ae 1.316 1, 275 1, 385 1.341 

1946: Average__---- 1, 084 1. 049 1, .56 1. 122 1.012 . 978 } 1. 332 1, 205 1. 407 1. 369 

1947; Average--.--- 1, 221 1, 182 1, 292 1. 250 1. 145 1. 109 August.._..-. 1, 349 1, 309 1. 431 1, 385 

September ?. 1, 362 1. 323 1. 449 1. 410 

October 4... . 1, 366 1. 324 1. 451 1, 404 






































| 





| Exclud- 
Gross | ing 
| over- 
time 
$1. 175 $1. 137 
1, 185 | 1.147 
1. 196 | 1. 152 
! 
1. 210 1.173 
1, 217 1. 181 
1, 220 1. 183 
1, 220 | 1. 184 
1.230) 1.104 
1, 242 1, 204 
1, 242 1. 216 
1, 262 1, 228 
ae 1. 234 
1. 272 1, 257 





| Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours a week and paid for at 

time and one-half. The method of estimating average hourly earnings exclu- 

oe overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 
ys. 





? Eleven-month average only; 


holiday period. 
? Preliminary. 


August 1945 excluded 


because of VJ-day 
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TABLE C-4: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars ' 












































- ; ” 
; Bituminous-coal | Electric light and || Bituminous-coal | Electric }ign: ... 
All manufacturing, mining | power ! | All manufacturing mining rind, and 
Year and month |————-————|- ‘mee Year and month 
|Current} 1939 |Current} 1939 | Current | 1939 || Current; 1939 |Current; 1939 |Current} 9 
| dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars dollars || dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dojjo-. 
| | | | => 
| | | oe 
January 1941_......| $26. 64 $26.27 | $26.00 | $25.64 $35.49 $35.00 || 1947: October._....| $51.05 | $30.98 71. 91 $43.64 | $58.44 | $35. 4 
January 1945 ; 7 &0 37.15 | 54.11 | 4232] 48.90 38. 24 November. - - 51. 29 30. 92 71.77 43. 26 60.33 | a6 o» 
July 1945 5.45 | 34.91) 50.66 38.92 | 5.34 38. 67 December... 52. 69 31. 36 75. 22 44.77 59. 01 | 38 
June 1946 | 43.31) 32.30) 64.44) 48.05 | 52.07 28. 83 || Wee 
| || 1948: January......| 52.07] 30.66] 75.78| 44.62] 50.87) 3:5 
1939: Average 22.86) 23.86 23.88 | 23.88 34. 38 34. 38 || February. --. 51.75 30. 71 70. 54 41. 86 59. 60 | Qt om 
1940: Average | 25. 20 | 25.00 24.71 24. 51 35. 10 34. 82 | March. .-..- 52. 07 31.01 74. 84 44. 57 68.27) %- 
1941: Avernge | 29.58 | 27.95 30. 86 29. 16 36. 54 34. 5; eee 51.79 30. 41 3 49. 53 3 29. 08 59. 10 34 7 
1942; Avernge | 36.65 | 31.27 35. 02 29. 88 39. 60 33. 79 | Bi ocecnase 51. 86 30. 2 74. 08 43.19 59. &3 34 & 
1943: Avernge 43.14 34. 69 41. 62 33. 47 44. 16 35. 51 | eee 52. 85 30. 60 73. 87 42. 76 60.41 | 34.07 
1944: Average 46.08 | 36. 50 51. 27 40. 61 48.04 38. 05 | eS £2. 95 30. 30 67. 62 38. 70 61. 46 | Qt 19 
1045: Avernge 44.39 | 34.36] 652.25 40. 45 50. 05 38. 75 | August ._.--- 54. 05 30. 79 78. 10 44.49 61. 46 | 3 
1946: Average | 43.74) 31.21) 658.03) 41.41 52. 04 37. 13 | September 4_. 54.18 30. 86 74. 98 42.71 61.75 | Qt 19 
1047: Average ....| 49.25 | 30.75 | 66. 86 | 41. 75 57. 12 35. 66 | October 4...) 54.50 | 31.21 76.40 | 43.75 2. 42 35.74 
' These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and ? Data relate to all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the 3 April data reflect work stoppages. 
Bureau's Consumers’ Price Index, the year 1939 having been selected for the 4 Preliminary. 


base period. Estimates of World War II and postwar under-statement by 
the Consumers’ Price Index were not included. See Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1947, p. 498. (See also footnote 1, table D-1.) 


TABLE C-—5: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ! 


ee 





















































Net spendable average weekly ] Net spendable average weekly 
o* earnings 1] earnings 
Gross — — Gross ——_—~ 
average ’ + , -$ average , - —" a 
7 om Worker with no Worker with | , Worker with no Worker with 
Year and month — dependents three dependents Year and month = dependents | three dependent 
— eee ” | ings —— 
Current 1939 | Current 1939 Current 1939 |Current; 1939 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars 
_—— | — 
January 1041....... ‘ $26. 64 $25. 41 $2°. 06 $26. 37 $26. 00 1947: October. -.-.--.--- spline $51. 05 $43. 64 $26. 48 $49.12} $205 
January 1945........ : 47.50 39. 40 30. 81 45.17 35. 33 ncn eiicad nadie 51. 29 43.84 26. 43 49. 32 29. 7; 
July 1945... es : 45.45 37. 80 29. 04 43. 57 33. 47 | SS 52. 69 44. 98 26. 77 50. 46 30. 03 
June 1946 coal 43.31 37. 30 27. 81 42. 78 31. 90 | 
Be, SS 52. 07 45. 69 26. 91 51. 43 30. 29 
1939: Average : 23. 86 23. 58 23. 58 23. 62 23. 62 0, ESS 61.75 45. 42 26. 95 51. 16 30, 36 
imo: Average. adiaana 25. 20 24. 69 24. 49 24. 95 24.75 a aS 52. 07 45. 69 27. 21 51. 43 30. f 
1041: Average , 29. 58 28. 05 26. 51 29. 28 27. 67 Sl Nisidénitcdedebaniied 51.79 45.45 26. 68 51.19 3 
1942: Average... sued 36. 65 31.77 27.11 36. 28 30. 96 ST lchintchvatisdiidaibidinantides 51. 86 45. 51 26. 53 61, 25 29. 88 
1943: Average A= 43.14 36. 01 28. 97 41.39 33. 30 SE Aisiicscrwalieabiaiciie ales 52. 85 46.35 26. 83 52. 08 30. 15 
1044: Average...... aa 46. 08 38. 29 30. 32 44. 06 34. 89 | Sinénvcnsuadblinves 52. 95 46. 48 26. 60 52. 22 29. &8 
Ff er ad 44.39 36. 97 28. 61 42.74 33. 08 SS 54.05 47.35 26. 97 53. 09 30. 34 
1946: Average ot - 43.74 37. 65 26. 87 43.13 30. 78 September 2____....._- 54. 18 47. 46 27. 03 53. 20 30.3 
1047: Average 49. 25 42.17 26. 33 47. 65 29. 75 | RES 54. 50 47.73 27.33 53. 47 30. 62 

















upon the estimates of gross average weekly earnings for all production work- 


1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
ers in manufacturing industries without direct regard to marital status and 


gross weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which the specified 
type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, of family composition. The primary value of the spendable series is that 
course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on of ~ gg relative changes in disposable earnings for two types of income 
the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, been receivers. hat series does not, therefore, reflect actual differences in levels 
computed for two types of income-recei vers: (1) A worker with no dependents: of earnings for workers of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition 
(2) A worker with three dependents. etc. 

The computations of net spendable em - for both the factory worker ? Preliminary. 
with no dependents and the factory worker with three dependents are based 
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TABLE C-6: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm ' 























































































































Building construction 
All types, private Special building trades 
construction projects 
Total building General contractors Sie nie 
umbing and heat- Painting and deco- 
Year and month All trades ? ing rating 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. ? Avg. | Avg. i> | AVE. 
wkly. ow briy. | wkly. — briy. | wkly. = hriy. | wkly. oe briy. | wkly. “=. hrly. | wkly. ~ * | brly. 
earn- ome earn- | eart- he earn- | earn- a earn- | earn- the earn- | earn- shen earn: | earn: | } ~ | earn: 
ings § ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? | *‘ ings | ings? | *“ | ings 
1940: Average..--- (4) () |$31.70 33.1 |$0. 958 |§$30. 56 | § 33.3 |§$0.918 |$33. 11 32.7 |$1. 012 |$32. 87 34.6 |$0. 949 [$33.05 32.5 | $1.016 
1941; January.--- (4) (‘ (4) 32.18 | 32.6 | .986 | *30.10 | §32.7 | §.946 | 33.42 | 32.6 | 1.025 | 34.16] 35.8] .955] 31.49 | 20.7 1. 062 
1947: October..-.- 66.03 | 38.5 |$1.716 | 66.36 | 38.1] 1.743 | 62.25 | 37.4] 1.665] 71.32] 38.9] 1.833 | 71.98 | 39.2 1.886 | 67.20 | 37.6] 1.702 
November. -.| 64.02 36.9 | 1.736 | 64,55 36.6 | 1.765 60. 55 35. 8 1. 690 | 69. 36 37.5 | 1.851 | 71.90 38.4 | 1.872 | 63. 56 35.0 1, 818 
December...| 66.47 | 38.0 | 1.748 | 67.31 | 37.9) 1.774] 62.86) 37.1 1.695 | 72.64 | 38.9 | 1.865 | 76.61 | 40.6 | 1.887 | 65.33 | 36.0] 1.812 
1948: January.....| 65.73 | 37.3 | 1.762 | 66.28 | 37.2 | 1.781 62.05 | 36.4 1.707 | 71.43 | 38.2] 1.868 | 75.79 | 40.7 | 1.862] 65.70 | 35.7 1. 840 
February... | 66.17 37.0 | 1.788 | 66. 31 36.7 | 1. 806 62. 70 36. 3 ee 70. 99 37.3 | 1.8990 | 74.17 39.1 | 1. 804 | 65.03 34.7 1. 87: 
Mareh_-_.-- 66. 73 37.4 | 1.786 | 66.89 37.1 | 1. 805 63. 28 36.7 1.724 | 71.47 37.5 | 1.905 | 74.01 39.0 | 1.897 | 66.80 35.7 1. 870 
Ta 67. 25 37.5 | 1.795 | 67.31 37.0 | 1.818 63. 62 36. 5 1.745 | 72.08 37.7 | 1.909 | 74. 64 38.9 | 1.919 | 68. 20 3.3 1. RRO 
May......---| 67.90 37.5 | 1.812 | 68.13 37.1 | 1.835 64.74 36. 5 1.772 | 72. 67 37.9 | 1.916 | 75. 55 39.1 | 1.933 | 69. 76 36.6) 1.006 
— 70. 57 38.5 | 1.835 | 70.49 37.9 | 1.858 67.00 37.4 1. 789 | 75.14 38.6 | 1.948 | 79.03 40.0 | 1.976 | 70. 27 36.4) 1.9380 
July ........| 71.53 | 38.4 | 1.865 | 71.38 | 37.8] 1.890) 67.90 | 37.2] 1.826 | 75.88 | 38.5] 1.972 | 78.89 | 39.2] 2.014] 71.20] 268] 1.934 
August... 71. 99 38.4 | 1.876 | 71.89 37.8 | 1.901 68. 47 37.4 1. 833 | 76. 57 38.5 | 1.991 | 79.81 39.1 | 2.041 | 71.27 36.5 | 1.951 
September *_| 72. 12 38.1 | 1.894 | 72.06 7.5 | 1.919 | °68. 56 37.0 1,853 | 76, 67 38.2 | 2.005 | 78.97 38.7 | 2.042 | 71. 67 36.6 1 1.959 
October 7 - 72. 05 38.0 | 1.894 | 71.79 37.4 | 1.920 68. 10 36.8 1.852 | 76. 59 38.2 | 2.007 | 77.76 38.4 | 2.025 | 72. 37 36.4 | 1, 987 
Building construction—Continued 
Special building trades—Continued 
Plastering and Roofing and sheet Excavation and 
Year and month Electrical work Masonry lathing Carpentry metal foundation 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. Ee hourly) wkly. as. hourly] wkly. avs. hourly) wkly. Bae hourly] wkly. Svs. hourly] wkly. a hourly 
earn- come earn- | earn- ste earn- | earn- oad earn- | earn- tera earn: | e@rD- | pours | Carn: | earn- Cae earn. 
ings *# ings | ings * ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? “| Ings | ings ® “| ings 
1940: Average___.... $41.18 | 34.5 |$1.196 $29.47 29.8 |$0. 988 |$36.60 | 28.5 |$1. 286 ($31.23 | 33.0 |$0. 947 |$28.07 | 31.8 |$0. 883 |$26.53 | 30.9) $0. 850 
1941: January__--- 43.18 | 36.5) 1.184 | 25.66] 25.3) 1.012] 35.36 27.5.| 1.287 | 30.40] 31.2] .974| 27.60] 30.3| .910| 23.86; 20.1 . 820 
1947: October......- 81.87 | 40.8 | 2.006 | 67.19 37.7] 1.781 | 7560; 374) 2.019 66.55] 38.9] 1.710] 62.48 | 38.4] 1.626] 63.51 | 38.8] 1,438 
November....| 79.64 | 39.9) 1.995 | 65.39| 36.0] 1.817| 73.27] 35.3 | 2.075 | 66.50] 38.4] 1.733 | 57.76] 35.4] 1.631 | 60.08 | 36.7] 1.636 
December.....| 81.20 | 40.6 | 2.000 | 66.69] 36.3] 1.836] 76.63 | 36.5) 2.100 | 64.04] 37.8] 1.718 | 60.64] 37.1] 1.634) 63.33 | 37.8] 1.676 
1948: January_...... 81.62 40.6 | 2.012 | 61.5) 33.0 | 1.862 | 75.84 36.7 | 2 069 | 63.04 36.5 | 1.750 | 56. 54 34.5] 1.638 | 63.7 37.7 1. 490 
February_....- 82 10 40.0 | 2 052 | 59 50 31.6 | 1.881 | 74.81 35.9 | 2 O87 | 61.40 34.2 | 1.752 | 55.38 33.7 | 1.643 | 64 37 37.3 1. 725 
March.........} 83.75 | 40.6 | 2.064 61.38] 32.6] 1.883] 75.10] 36.0] 2.087 | 62.93] 35.4] 1.778 | 55.86) 344] 1.622] 61.67] 36.4] 1.689 
A 39.7 | 2.061 | 64.61 34.3 | 1.885 | 76.61 36.6 | 2.004 | 68. 41 38.0 | 1.799 | 58. 33 35.3 | 1.652 | 63. 40 37.9 1, A72 
: 39.7 | 2.051 | 66.91 34.8 | 1.923 | 79.22 37.1 | 2.137 | 60. 55 38.8 | 1.795 | 59.89 35.9 | 1.660 | 64.72 39.3 1. 671 
; 39.8 | 2.075 | 71.21 36.2 | 1.967 | 83.54 | 38.2) 2.185 | 70.64) 39.4 1.794 | 63.15 | 36.8 | 1.717 | 68.45 | 40.4 1. 695 
’ a4. 40.3 | 2.090 | 74.7 37.8 | 1.977 | 8.12 37.4 | 2.2 70. 28 39.2 | 1.795 | 64.42 37.1 | 1.736 | 66. 63 38.6 1.72 
August_.._....] 85. 63 40.3 | 2.126 | 73.83 37.0 | 1.994 | 82.07 36.8 | 2.231 | 70.65 39.3 | 1.800 | 65.35 37.7 | 1.734 | 69.11 | ‘39.5 1. 749 
September ¢_..| 85.69 | 39.7 | 2.159 | 73.97 | 36.9 | 2.005 | 84.29 | 37.3 | 2.258 | 70.50 | 38.4 | 1.837 | 66.27 | 37.8 | 1.753 | 60.77] 30.5' 1.768 
October 7._.... 87.81 40.1 | 2.190 | 7 . 63 36.6 | 2.011 83. 29 36.9 | 2.260 | 69.03 37.9 | 1.821 | 65. 46 37.3 | 1.755 | 67. 50 38.8 1. 740 












































See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE C-6: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm '—Co, 
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Nonbuilding construction 





Tota! nonbullding Highway and street Heavy construction 





Year and month 


Avg. . Avg. Avg. x Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly. hourly wkly. ' hourly wkly. wkly. hourly 
earnings’ earnings earnings | earnings’; hours | earnings 
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! Covers al] contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the * Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
months shown (over 14,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. exactly equa! weekly earnings because of rounding. 
The data include all employees of these construction firms working at the * Not available prior to February 1946. 
site of privately financed pe (skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, superin- 5 Includes genera! contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 
tendents, time clerks, ete.). Employees of these firms engaged on publicly other special building data. 
financed projects and off-site work are excluded. * Revised. 

4 Includes types not shown separately. ? Preliminary. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 
TaBLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 












































Commodities 
[1935-39= 100} 
Fuel, electricity and refrigeration * 
Housefur- | Miscella- 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent eae eens nishings wean 
Total | electricity | fuels Ice 

1913: AVerage..---------------- 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 (2) (2) (?) 59.1 50.9 

1914: July..-..----------------- 71.7 81.7 69.8 92.2 62.3 (2) (2) (2) 60.8 52.0 

1918: December... .-..--------- 118.0 149.6 147.9 97.1 90. 4 (?) (?) (?) 121.2 83.1 

1920: Jume..------------- thidies 149. 4 185.0 209.7 119.1 104.8 () (2) (2) 169.7 100. 7 

900: AVerag®.....------------- 122. 5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 (2) (2) (2) 111.7 104. 6 

1932: A Verage..-.-------------- 97.6 86.5 90. 8 116.9 103. 4 () (2) (3) 85. 4 101.7 

059: Average....-.-.---------- 99.4 95.2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98.9 99.1 100.2 101.3 100.7 

BORED... dcteiccessuse« 98.6 93.5 100. 3 104. 3 97.5 99.0 95.2 100. 0 100. 6 100. 4 

1940: A Verage....--.----------- 100. 2 96.6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 98. 0 101.9 100. 4 100. 5 101.1 

1041: AVerage.......-.-..------ 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 106.2 102.2 97.1 108.3 104.1 107.3 104.0 

DO ted coodiee 100. 8 97.6 101.2 105. 0 100.8 97.5 105. 4 100. 3 100. 2 101.8 

Decem  _ aaa 110.5 113.1 114.8 108.2 104.1 96.7 113.1 105. 1 116.8 107.7 

1942: Average........---------- 116.5 123.9 124.2 108.5 105. 4 96.7 115.1 110.0 122.2 110.9 

sos: Avesa@0.......-...-----.- 123.6 138. 0 129.7 108.0 107.7 96.1 120.7 114.2 125. 6 1145.8 

8 125.5 136.1 138.8 108.2 109.8 95. 8 126.0 115.8 136. 4 121.3 

cog: AVEIEGD............------ 128. 4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95.0 128.3 115.9 145.8 124. 1 

[EE 129.3 140.9 146. 4 (8) 111.4 95.2 131.0 115.8 146.0 124.5 

2e ACU ncconsvesessecece 139.3 159.6 160.2 108. 6 112. 4 92.4 136.9 115.9 159.2 128.8 

re 133.3 145.6 157.2 108.5 110.5 92.1 133.0 115.1 156.1 127.9 

November 15..........-.-- 152.2 187.7 171.0 (3) 114.8 91.8 142. 6 117.9 171.0 132. 5 

0 Ee 159.2 193. 8 185. 8 111.2 121.1 92.0 156. 1 125.9 184.4 139.9 

November 15...........-.- 164.9 202. 7 190.2 115.2 126.9 92.5 169.1 129.9 188.9 143.0 

a a 167.0- 206. 9 191.2 115.4 127.8 92.6 171.1 | 129.8 191.4 144.4 

| 

1048: January 15..............- 168.8 209.7 192.1 115.9 129.5 93.1 174.6 131.2 192.3 146. 4 

Sa 167.5 204.7 195.1 116.0 130.0 93.2 175.4 132.2 193. 0 146. 4 

en cn eainwn 166. 9 202.3 196.3 116.3 130.3 93.8 175.5 132.2 194.9 146.2 

[0 See 169.3 207.9 196. 4 116.3 130.7 93. 9 176.1 133.2 194.7 147.8 

| RSS Es 170.5 210.9 197.5 116.7 131.8 94.1 178.5 133.7 193.6 147.5 

CS Sa 171.7 214. 1 196.9 117.0 132.6 04.2 180.6 134.2 194.8 147.5 

| Re SO 173.7 216.8 197.1 117.3 134.8 04.4 185.0 136.5 195.9 150.8 

ee 174.5 216.6 199.7 117.7 136. 8 94.5 190.1 137.3 196.3 152. 4 

Seer Be.........-... 174.5 215.2 201.0 118.5 137.3 04.6 191.0 137.6 198. 1 152.7 

ES 173.6 211.5 201.6 118.7 137.8 95.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 143.7 

November 15............- 172.2 207.5 201.4 118.8 137.9 95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 

! The “Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families'in large cities,’’ of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major 

formerly known as the “‘Cost of living index’ measures average changes in groups of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available 

retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 

bought in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers varies from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since 

in large cities whose incomes ave $1,524 in 1934-36. World War I. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large ? Data not available. 

Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods + Rents not surveyed this month. 

used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ *The group index formerly titled ‘‘Fuel, electricity and ice’ is now de- 

rice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of signated ‘‘Fuel, electricity and refrigeration’. Indexes are comparable with 

nomic Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost those previously published for “Fuel, electricity and ice.” The subgroup 

of Living. “‘Other fuels and ice’’ has been discontinued; separate indexes are presented 


Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each for “‘Other fuels’’ and ‘‘ice.’’ 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 
[1935-39 = 100} 








—, 


. Nov. 15 Oct. 15,|/Sept.15,| Aug. 15, July 15,|June 15,|May 15, . 16, -16,/ . . 1b, . -15,|\Jun 
City 148 | 1948 '| 1948 | 1948 | 1648 | 1948 | 1948 || 1948 ') 1948 || 1948 "| 1948 1947 | 1046 ”| UE 





—_—— —— | 


BU eccevccececes « 172. 2 173. 6 | 174. 5 , 4 171.7 | 170. 5 
: = ee — ——— ee 
Atlanta, Ga........-.......-| 173.7 (?) (2) ; 0) 170.8 
Baltimore, Md es (7) 179. 2 (0) 
Birmingham, il strentspninidinn 75. 176. 178. 6 , , q 173.7 
Boston, M eee ae 167 169.0 ; ‘ % 
(7) 172. (?) 
eu wan 178. 179.4 
Cc ineinnat!, i cceesiia 173 175. 176.3 
Cleveland, Ohio. . ‘ 176. (?) (?) 
Denver, Colo...--- simneaiiaal () 171. (2) 
i is S| 174. 
Houston, Tex 173. ¢ 


Indianapolis, Ind........---. (2) 
Jacksonville, Fla............ (2) 
Kansas City, Mo....._... (2) 
Los Angeles, on: ee Ty 
Manchester, N. H.......... (?) 
Memphis, — sottinll (2) 
Milwaukee. Wis............] 171. 
Minneapolis, Minn... . (2) 
Mobile, Ala........-... : (2) 
New Orleans, La...........| 176. 
New York, N. Y...........| 171. 


a ae 174. . - . \ 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 171. 174. ’ . ' ‘ ; { .2| 132.5) 
Pittsburgh, Pa 175. 177. a , A . 1 . \ , 134.7 
Portland, plains... eae a (?) 70. , 128.7 | 
Portland, OTe ASS (2) 180. 1 ‘ Q b 140.3 
Richm ond icisacdbhind (2) 170. . " . 128. 2 
St. Louis, _ athe oa gr (2) q ; 131.2 | 
San Fra cisco, Calif. sata (2) (2) , , ‘ ; 137.8 
DP. Glcdenesecoceses (2) 178. b > b 140.6 | 
Scranton, Pa......... ouadede? Ge (2) . . hs 132. 2 | 
Seattle, Wash...............| 174: (2) b . ‘ 137.0 
Washington, D.C_.___... 167. (?) 169. 2 166.7 q . 133. 8 
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! The indexes are based on time-to-time chan in the cost of goods and 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additions 


services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule, 


*? Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, 


Commodities ! 


by City and Group of 














[1935-39 = 100] 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 
Food Apparel Rent Housefurnishings 
City Total Gas and electricity 
Nov. 15,} Oct. 15, | Nov.15,| Oct. 15, | Nov. 15,! Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, 
1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 
NS 207. 5 211. 5 201. 4 201. 6 118.8 118.7 137.9 137.8 95.4 95.4 198. 7 198.8 
a 205. 9 208. 3 206. 9 (1) 121. 4 (2) 148. 2 148. 2 77.0 77.0 201.8 (') 
Maltimore, Md_.......| 218.7] 224.5 (‘) (*) (2) (2) 148.0} 148.0] 121.4 121.3 (!) (1) 
Rirmingham, Ala... --. 205. 4 210. 8 208. 8 209. 3 139. 4 (?) 135. 6 135. 6 79. 6 79. 6 192. 6 193. 7 
Moston, Mass....------ 199. 2 202. 6 192.8 193. 1 (4) (4) 156.1 156. 0 119. 2 119. 2 193.1 192, 2 
Buffalo, N. Y.---.---- 201. 6 206. 4 (') 200. 9 (2) 122.1 140, 2 140, 2 96. 0 96. 0 (4) 204. 9 
en nscinkone 211.9} 218.0{ 203.2) 2040 (2) (2) 131.5 131. 5 83. 5 83. 5 185. 5 184. 4 
incinnati, Ohio....._-. 209. 4 214. 4 197.9 198. 4 () (4) 145. 1 145.1 101.9 101.9 193, 2 192, 2 
Cleveland, Ohio_--..-- 217.0 | 220.9 198. 8 (1) 125. 6 (2) 145.1 145, 1 105. 6 105. 6 185. 0 (!) 
Denver, Colo........-- 207.7 208. 3 (4) 200. 6 (?) 123. 4 112.1 112.1 69. 2 69. 2 (') 218.3 
Detroit, Mich... ...... 199.9} 2044] 198.5] 199.0 (2) 126.5 | 150.5] 150.6 87.3 87.1 207.1 206. 0 
Houston, Tex........-- 217.6 220. 8 212.3 213.1 121. 5 (2) 99.7 99. 6 81.9 81.8 198, 8 198.8 
Indianapolis, Ind_-...-- 206.8 | 211.8 () 195.7 (2) | 190.1 155.2} 155.2 86. 6 86. 6 (1) 191. 6 
Jacksonville, Fla......| 212.6 217.5 (4) (4) (2) (?) 146. 9 146. 9 100. 2 100. 2 (') (') 
Kansas City, Mo_.-_.-. 198. 5 201.1 (}) 192.0 (?) 123.7 129.1 129. 1 66. 7 66. 6 (}) 185. 0 
Los Angeles, Calif... 213. 7 213. 1 195. 5 195.3 124.8 (?) 94.0 94.0 89.3 89.3 189, 2 189. 0 
Manchester, N. H.---- 204. 8 210. 4 (‘) 192. 6 (?) 111.7 158. 2 157.2 99. 0 98. 7 (‘) 204. 9 
Memphis, Tenn-.---.- 219. 0 223.7 () (‘) (?) (?) 135. 0 135. 0 77.0 77.0 (‘) (’) 
Milwaukee, Wis-_----.-- 207.5 211.2 201. 4 (1) 117.3 (?) 145. 8 145, 5 104. 5 104. 5 195.3 (‘) 
Minneapolis, Minn __-- 197.8 202. 2 (‘) () (’) (4) 142.7 140. 4 78.9 75.8 (4) (‘) 
-  y 211.3 213. 8 (4) (1) @) (2) 129. 8 129.8 83.9 83.9 (') (‘) 
New Orleans, La-. --.-- 218.0 220. 5 209. 2 (‘) 113.2 (’) 113.4 113.0 75.1 75.1 197.4 (1) 
New York, N. Y-..---- 208. 7 211.5 202. 2 202. 1 (?) 107. 5 133. 4 133. 2 100. 8 100. 5 188. 2 188. 2 
0 4k 211.8 217.1 197.0 () 115. 5 (2) 149.9 147.8 102. 6 97.8 196. 2 (') 
Philadelphia, Pa_.-...-- 202. 0 208. 4 196. 0 195. 8 119.8 (?) 142.6 142. 6 103.0 103. 0 202. 5 204.9 
Pittsburgh, Pa....--.-.- 211.0 215.1 234. 6 233. 2 (2) 119.0 138. 8 138. 8 103.3 103.3 205. 7 205. 3 
Portland, Maine-..-.-- 198. 0 204. 1 0 (*) (?) (?) 154.9 154. 5 108. 4 108. 5 (‘) () 
Portland, Oreg......-- 222.9 227.7 1 200. 9 (?) 124. 5 129. 4 129. 2 95.1 95. 0 (1) 190. 5 
Richmond, Va-.-.---..-- 203. 6 209. 7 (‘) 203. 4 (?) 113.5 142.4 142.4 05. 6 95. 6 (‘) 207.1 
EE. an aseces 213.1 217.4 () (‘) () (2) 135.7 138, 3 88. 4 04.1 (1) (') 
San Francisco, Calif...| 219.5 223.0 (4) (‘) (2) (?) 83.1 83. 1 72.7 72.7 (‘) (1) 
Savannah, Ga._....-.. 215.0 219. 2 (‘) 197.0 (?) 117.9 154. 6 155. 8 101. 5 101.5 (‘) 205. 6 
Ty 202. 8 209. 2 206. 9 (‘) 109. 0 (’) 144.7 144.7 91.8 91.8 182. 2 (‘) 
Seattle, Wash... -...-. 213.4 217.5 197.2 (1) 123.2 (?) 126. 5 125.9 91.5 91. 5 197.9 (‘) 
Washington, D. O_.... 2038. 5 209. 2 221. 5 (‘) 104. 1 (?) 137.7 137. 3 98. 6 98. 6 204. 8 (‘) 
























































Miscellaneous 


Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, 
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153.9 


156, 7 
() 
149, 2 
146. 3 
() 
155, 
154. ! 
153. : 
(}) 
166 
153. 
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153. 4 
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(‘) 
(}) 
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152. ( 
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(1) 
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(‘) 
141.8 | 
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55. 4 | 
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1948 


CAnoa we 





1 Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional 


cities according to a staggered schedule. 


2 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to a stag- 
gered schedule. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,! by Group, for Selected Periods 


[1935-39 = 100) 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) ——— weights, in 

during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, combining city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for al! 

through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail] food dealers. cities com bined. 

Articles included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income Indexes of retai) food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 

families. froups. for the years 1923 through 1945 (1935-39 100), may be found in Bulletin 
The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 0. 899, ‘Retail Prices of Food—1944 and 1945,"’ Bureau of Labor Statistic 


fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- U. 8. Department of Labor, table 2, p. 4. Mimeographed tables of the same 
tive importance of chain and independent store sales, in computing city aver- data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
age prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate- 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 
[1935-39 100} 
= 
Oct. Aug. | July | June _— = Nov. June | Aug. 
City 1948 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1 1 1947 1946 | 1939 
init ; 202.7 | 145.6 | 98.8 
United Btated..-c--ne-e-nee~ 211. 5 216.6 | 216.8 | 214.1 | 210.9 | 207.9 02.7 |_ 146.6 | 98.5 
3 15.7 | 212.4 | 209.9| 207.0] 204.7 206.9 | 141.0 | 02.5 
Atlante, gy SOE 24. 5 228.9 on 7 295.3 | 221.6] 217.8 211.8 | 182.4 | 94.7 
an any | a 205.4 | 210.8 219.3} 218.0] 2127] 209.6) 207.5 212.7 | 147.7 | 90.7 
any * — RON 199.2 | 202.6 208.8 | 210.2 | 204.1 | 1902] 198.2 200 192.4 | 138.0 | 98.5 
pridgeport, COMM.....------ 205.9 | 209.3 214.6 | 214.4] 210.3] 207.5] 201.4 : 
Pa 201.6 | 206.4 213.0} 212.9] 211.6] 207.9] 200.2] 196.6) 196.7 194.8 | 140.2] 94. 
Buftalo, N.Y IE LE 200.3 | 214.9 2151 2166| 214.7| 207.4| 201.8] 200.5) 202.1 104.2] 180.7] 94. 
Butte,» apids, lows !.------ 214.4 | 218.0 292.2} 224.4} 224.3] 219.7 | 217.0] 2082] 208.9 200.1 | 148.2 }...... 
ee  Qoo+.2 ake 198.9 | 204.9 208.0 | 2114 | 2081 | 206.7] 204.8] 199.1 | 200.2 198.9 | 140.8 | 5 
leet, Miveshathinea—ation 211.9 | 218.0 293.6 | 224.7 | 221.3) 2184| 2122) 204.3) 204.8 207.8 | 142.8! 92. 
209.4 | 214.4 -o| 218.1 | 220.4] 216 213.8 | 210.1 | 206.1 | 209.0 204.2 | 141.4 | 90 
Cdn enn 217.0 | 220.9| 225.6| 229.0| 226.2| 223 3] 2180] 213.0] 200.3) 212.5 ‘3 | 2081 | 149.3] 93. 
ceumbus, Obio.-- 1931 | 197.2} 200.8] 2022] 201.0] 190.2] 195.3] 103.1] 100.8] 192.6 4] 190.1 | 136.4] 88. 
Dellet, TEE, -ceaccocococeses 212.7 | 214.7| 217.3} 215.2] 213.3 210.8) 210.5 | 206.7) 203.0} 205.7 208.2 | 204.4] 142.4] 91. 
Denver, Cold. .....-.------- 207.7 | 2083) 210.5} 213.1] 217.0| 216.5| 213.3] 2085) 2023) 203.4 205.6 | 201.0 | 145.3] 92. 
| 390.9 | 204.4] 207.6] 210.1] 213.2] 211.3] 208.0] 208.9) 107.7) 100.4 202.0 | 196.7 | 145.4 | 90 
Dera, _ ene ie 2025 | 200.1} 211.6] 213.5] 214.1 | 211.3] 207.2] 201.2] 107.2) 108.4 199.0 | 105.0] 1381] 05 
Peston, T@X..-...-.-------| 217.6 | 220.8] 223.7] 223.8} 222.1 | 220.0 218.1 | 219.3] 216.0] 218.1 218.1 | 210.2] 144.0} 97. 
indianapolis, Ind..........- 206.8 | 211.8| 216.0] 217.1 | 212.6] 211.5] 208.0] 205.7] 203.8) 204.2 208.8 | 204.8] 141.5 | 90.7 
Seckeon, Miss)........----- 212.7 | 2186} 220.7| 220.6| 220.8| 216.7] 2180) 2183) 214.6) 221.3 203.2 | 213.1 | 180.6 |...... 
21 217.5 | 219.3| 220.7] 2228] 222.9] 217.3] 214.7] 2081) 212.2 216.6 | 211.0} 150.8 | 98 
— + coh ee 1088 201.1 | 204.4} 205.4 - 204.4 | 202.2| 197.9] 193.0] 102.5 197.3} 194.2 | 134.8] 91 
Knorville —........... 233.9 | 236.7 | 241.6] 244.6] 241.7| 288.4 | 236.2] 233.9) 230.0 | 239.6 043.5 | 285.6] 165.6 {|..... 
Little Rock, ATK...-....----| 2024 | 206.5] 2120) 2124] 213.4) 210.0 200.2 | 204.4} 203.8 | 206.1 211.8 | 200.4] 1201 | 044 
Los Angeles, Calif.......... 213.7} 213.1 | 2121] 212.7] 2131 | 2121] 2126) 213.9) 208.9) 210.9 211.1 | 206.7} 154.8 | 04.6 
Sew 198.9 | 201.7} 207.2| 207.4] 206.8] 208.8| 201.6] 108.2] 193.9) 198.0 1 | 108.0] 105.8 | 1356] 92.1 
——.: Se Seah 204. 8 210. 4 215.5 | 217.8] 218.4] 213.0] 208.9 904.9 | 202.0 | 203.2 8 204.7 199. 0 144.4 04.9 
Memphis, Tenn...........- 219.0 | 223.7} 227.8| 227.1| 220.8 | 226.7| 228.2] 2222] 219.9) 224.5 “> | 200.7] 208.2] 188.6] 89.7 
Milwaukee, Wis..........-- 207.5 | 211.2 *3| 2188| 2183] 216.3] 213.7] 210.9) 204.6) 203.4 ‘4 | 204.6] 200.7] 144.3] 91.1 
Minneapolis, Minn........- 197.8 | 202.2 200.2 | 208.2} 206.2} 206.0] 203.0] 1081) 107.2 ‘6 | 199.3 | 193.7] 137.5] 05.0 
, 213. 222.7 5 | 219.8| 217.0] 216.3 | 212.2] 215.5 6] 216.3) 206.8] 149.8] 95.5 
— ae ER soa. 9 308 8 212.6 a8 209.9 | 204.7] 203.0| 196.4] 200.3 ‘4 | 190.4] 107.4] 147.9] 95.6 
New Haven, Conn........-- 199.6 | 203.5 205.6 | 208.3 | 205.4 | 201.2] 197.7] 193.0] 195.8 ‘5 | 108.91 103.4] 140.4] 03.7 
New Orleans, La............| 218.0 | 220.5 9985 | 233.2 | 227.8 | 223.0| 228.7) 224.3] 225.6 4 | 2221] 220.2] 187.6] 97.6 
New York, N. Y.....------- 208.7 | 211.5 216.9 | 217.9 | 213.9| 210.0] 208.6] 201.2] 206.7 ‘> | 9061 | 203.0] 149.2] 068 
Norfolk, Va_....-- 211. 217.1 200.51 216.9 | 214.4] 213.3] 210.5] 206.0] 210.2 5 | 216. 210.6 | 146.0 | 03.6 
a Nebr ar Le ae 210.2 211.1} 2086 | 210.1 | 207.2] 202.8] 197.7] 197.7 ‘2 | 202. 198.1 | 139.5 | 923 
I ia aie heen 218.0 | 222.1 230.8 | 224.9 | 227.3 | 223.8 | 217.0 | 205.8] 208.9 6 | 224. 2203 | 161.3] 93 4 
Philadelphia, Pa............| 202.0 | 208.4 212.5 | 210.9 | 209.4] 205.0 | 2028] 1963] 190.3 6 197.5 143.5 93. ( 
PRIDE, FO... 2 <ccesee- 211.0 | 215.) 220.9 | 222.3} 219.6| 213.7] 200.8 | 204.8 205. 4 8 205. 2 147. 92. 
Portland, Maine............| 198.0] 204.1 209.8} 209.7} 204.1 | 100.4] 107.0] 192.4] 193.5 6 190.7 | 138.4 | 95 
Portland, Oreg.............-| 222.9 | 227.7 234.1 | 233.7} 228.2 | 220.5 | 223.2] 220.4) 219.2 0 214.2 | 158.4 | 96 
Providence, R. I 211.7 | 218.4 297.21 224.9 | 222.0] 217.0] 213.1] 205.5 ' ‘0 206.1 | 144.9 | 92 
Richmond, Va..............| 203.6 | 209.7 211.7} 209.4} 205.3 | 203.4] 200.6] 197.6 1 201.0 | 138.4 | 92 
Rochester, N. Y...........-. 196.7 | 200.7 209.7 | 211.2 | 2088] 205.1 | 200.8] 196.7 5a 194.9 | 142.5] 9 
St. Louis, Mo...............| 213.1] 217.4 925.3 | 224.2} 222.0] 218.2| 213.6 2 200.9 | 147.4] 95 
St. Paul, Minn.............| 1948] 199.7 204.5 | 204.7 | 203.7] 203.5] 200.5 6 191.2 | 137.3 | 
Salt Lake City, Utah 208.8 | 211.2 216.0 | 217.1 | 215.8| 216.8] 212.9 3 202.6 | 151.7 | 04 
San Franeisco, Calif........| 219.5 | 223.0 204.3) 223.2) 221.6 | 223.4] 219.5 9 214.4 | 155.6 | 9 
Savannah, Ga.............- 215.0 | 219.2 223.3 | 228.3 | 224.5 | 223.3] 221.4 2 217.5 | 168.5 | 
a . 209. 2 217.3 | 218.2 | 216.1 | 212.2 | 208.9 1 202.8 | 144.0] @ 
Beatle, Wash ee ais 4 217. 5 221.9 | 223.4 | 220.8 | 221.4] 215.5 4 207.6 | 151.6} 94 
Springfield, Ili..............| 215.2 | 219.5 227.0 | 224.9 | 224.4] 219.3] 212.6 9 213.2 | 160.1 | 04 
Washington aca 203.5 | 209.2 214.9| 215.1 | 215.4 | 200.7] 205.1 5 2.0 | 145.5 | 94 
Wichita, Kansi_...........; 222.2] 220.0 224.7 | 226.7 | 226.4 | 225.3] 220.3 4 915.1 | 154.4 |.-- 
Winston-Salem, N. C.1_____- 206.1 | 212.7 215.8 | 212.9 | 200.5| 2084| 206.0 207.1 | 146.3 2 















































‘June 1940= 100, 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 





Indexes 1935-39= 100 
Aver- 
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Commodity price 
Nov. | June | May | Apr. | Mar. 

1948 | 1948 1948 1048 1948 





Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat............5 pounds.. 
Corn flakes... 
Corn meal 
Rice! 
Rolled oats *# 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white... 
Vanilla cookies 
Meats, poultry, and fish: 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak 
Rib roast... 
Chuck roast 
Hamburger ® 
Veal: 
Cutlets 
Pork: 
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Bacon, sliced 
Ham, whole 
Salt pork 
Lamb: 
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Poultry: Roasting chicke — ee 
Fish: 

Fish (fresh, frozen) * 
Salmon, pink *.......16-ounce can-.- 
r 


Cheese 
Milk, fresh (delivered) ......... 
Milk, fresh (grocery) 
Milk, evaporated 
Eggs: Eggs, fresh 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
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Oranges, size 200. .......... 
Fresh vegetables: 
Beans, green 
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Sweet potatoes 
Canned fruits: 
EERE No. 2% can.. 
i contcnense senda do...- 
Canned vegetables: 
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Tomatoes... . 

Dried fruits: 

Dried vegetables: Navy beans_..do-... 
Beverages: Coffee d 
Fats and oils: 
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Hydrogenated veg. shortening ’..do-_.- 

Salad dressing pint... 

Oleomargarine.................pound.. 
Sugar and sweets: 
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' fuly 1947 = 100. § 1938-39= 100. 
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9 Index not computed. * Average prive not computed. 
* February 1943= 100. ' Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 


4 Not priced in earlier period. 
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97.3 
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61.7 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 





























[1926 = 100] 
ss | 
| i | com- 
Fuel Chem- ‘ Mis. | ge | whe com- | modi. 
AN | Farm Hides | Tex. | and | Metals) Bund-| teals | HOUse-| celta. | Row | Seml- | Manu-) nog. | ties 
com- leath tile light- l ing and h neous | mste- wail s ties except 
Year and month | poqj. | Prod- | Foods | leather) prog. | ing | ™et#l | mate- | allied | "2 | com. | rials fac. | tured | except | farm 
| ties? | UCts —_ ucts | mate- —_ rials | prod- =| modi- es an og | farm | prod. 
rials ucts goods ties | Sree) See prod- | ‘ucts 
| ucts? | and 
} } | foods 4 
1913: Average. ..--- 69.8 | 71.5 | 642] 681] 57.3] 61.3] 90.8] 667] 80.2] 6561] 981] 688 | 74.9] O84) 69.0| 70.0 
old: July...--.----| 67.3| 71.4] 629] 69.7] 55.3) 65.7] 78.1] 629) 77.9] 86.7) 8&1) 67.3| 67. 66.9) 65.2) 68.7 
ioe: November-..-| 136.3] 150.3] 128.6] 131.6] 1426] 1143] 143.5] 101.8] 1780] 90.2/ 1423] 1388/| 1627) 130.4 | 131.0] 120.9 
1920: Bilin. .catiene | 167.2 169.8 147.3 193. 2 188.3 159.8 155. 5 164.4 173.7 143.3 176.5 163, 4 253.0 167.8 165. 4 170.6 
1920: Average. ...-- 05, 3 104.9 99.9 109.1 90. 4 83.0 100. 5 95.4 94.0 04.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 94.5 93.3 | 91.6 
1922: Averare...--- 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 70.2 
Average...-..-. . Tr 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70.2 77.0 80.4 79. 5 81.3 
heeutt...... 75.0| 61.0] 67.2] 927] 67.8] 726] 93.2] 896] 742] 856] 73.3| 665) 74.5| 701) 77.9) 801 
1940: Average. ....- 78.6 67.7 71.3 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 &3.0 
11: Average. ....- | 97.3] 824] 82.7] 1083) 848] 76.2] 09.4] 10832] 844] 904.3] 820/ 835] 869] 89.1] 8&3) 890 
December....) “98.6 94.7 90.5 | 114.8 91.8 78.4 103.3 | 107.8 90.4} 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 4.6 03, 3 93.7 
1942: Average.....-. 98.8 105. 9 99. 6 117.7 96.9 78.5 103. 8 110.2 95. 5 102. 4 89.7 100. 6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 05. 5 
1943: Average..-..-.-. 103.1 122.6 106.6 | 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 111.4 94.9 | 102.7 92.2; 112.1 92.9 100.1 08, 7 06.9 
1944: Average...... 104.0 123.3 104.9 116.7 98. 4 83.0 | 103.8 115.5 95.2 | 104.3 93.6 113.2 94.1 100. 8 99.6 08. 5 
Average....-- 105.8 128.2 106. 2 118.1 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95.2 104.5 94.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100.8 09.7 
eee 105, 7 126.9 |} 106.4 118.0 99. 6 84.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104.6 94.8 116.3 95.5 101.8 100. 9 99.9 
gu: 
1946: Average._.... 121.1 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115. 5 132. 6 101.4 111.6 100.3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 109, & 
ee 112.9 140.1 112.9 122.4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 96. 4 110.4 OR. 5 126.3 105. 7 107.3 106. 7 105. 6 
November......| 139.7 169.8 165. 4 172.5 | 131.6 04.5 130. 2 145. 5 118.9 118. 2 106. 5 153. 4 129.1 134.7 132.9 120.7 
1947: Average......| 153.1 181.2 | 168.7 182.4 141.7 108. 7 145.0 179.7 | 127.3 131.1 115. 5 165.6 148. 5 146.0 145.8 135. 2 
November......| 159.6 187.9 177.9 202. 5 145.2 118. 2 150.8 187.7 135. 8 137.5 118.8 175.5 154.9 152.4 153. 1 142.1 
December - . .--- 163. 2 196. 7 178.4 203. 4 148.0 124.6 151.5 191.0 135.0 139. 4 121.5 182.0 156. 5 154.9 155. 6 145.5 
1948: January - --- 165.7; 100.2 | 179.9] 200.3 148. 4 130.0 154.3 193.3 138. 8 141.3 123. 6 183. 9 156. 8 157.8 158.2} 148.3 
February-....-..- 160.9 185.3 172.4 192.8 148.9 130. 8 155.3 192.7 134.6 141.8 120.1 174.9 155. 2 154.5 155.3 147.6 
eT 161.4 186.0 173.8 185. 4 149.8 130.9 155.9 193.1 136. 1 142.0 120.8 174.7 152.9 155.8 155.7 | 147.7 
idikesedsesa 162.8 186. 7 176.7 186.1 150.3 131.6 157.2 195. 0 136. 2 142.3 121.8 175.5 184.1 157.6 157.3 | 148.7 
Sa 163.9 189.1 177.4 188. 4 150. 2 132. 6 157.1 196. 4 134.7 142. 6 121.5 177.6 153.8 158. 5 158, 2 149. 1 
rer 166. 2 196.0 181.4 187.7 149.6 133.1 158. 5 196.8 135.8 143.2 121.5 182. 6 154. 5 149. 6 159.4 149.5 
5 lee 168.7 | 106.2 | 188.3] 189.2] 149.4] 135.7] 162.2] 199.9] 1234.4] 144.5 | 120.3] 184.3] 155.9] 162.6] 162.6 151.1 
August......... 169. 6 191.0 189. 5 188, 4 148.9 136. 6 170.9 203. 6 132. 0 145.4 119.7 182, 0 159. 6 164, 6 164.6 153.1 
September.....| 168.7 | ° 189.9 | © 186.9 187.5 | ©147.9 156.7 | ©172.0 | ¢ 204.0 133.3 146. 6 119.9 | © 181.0 158, 8 163.9 163.8 153.3 
October........| ©165.2 | ©183.5 | 178.2} 185.5 | °146.9] 137.2 172.4 | ¢°203.5 |} 134.4 147.4 119.0 | ° 177.0 158.4 | © 160.2 | ° 161.0 153.1 
November ....} 163.9 180.8 174.3 186. 2 146.1 137. 173.3 202.9 133. 2 148, 2 119.2 175.2 159. 4 158.7 159.9 153.3 















































! BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or ucers or are 
ly prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index Is calculated 

m l-<day-a-week | nen ay the monthly index from an average of these 
prices. onthly indexes for the last 2 months are ee. 

The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a 
detailed description of the method of calculation see ‘‘Revised Method of 
Caleulation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,’’ in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) 


x 


Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups 
and economic groups since 1913. 

1 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. The 
rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly 
average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an- 
nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices 
for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor 
vehicles were not produced for genera) civilian sale and the Bureau carried 
Ane 1942 - forward in each computation through Septem ber 1946. 

e Corrected. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 


[1926=100] 





June 1 
June 8 
June 15 
June 22 
June 29 


July 6.. 
July 13 
July 2 
July 27 


Aug. 3 
Aug. 10 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 31 


Sept. 7 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 21 
Sept. 28 


Oct. 5 
Oct. 12.° 
Oct. 19 
Uct. 26 


Nov. 2 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 30 


Dec. 
Dee. 
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and 
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Special indexes ! 
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PRELIMINARY INDEXES—SUBJECT TO FURTHER REVISION 





175.5 | 168.1 











T . 
152. 6 145.1 | 137.1 175.2 | 198.7 132.8 | 170.8 | 209. 9 
| i 





comprehensive index. 
4 Adjusted to conform with monthly comprehensive indexes for June, July 
August, and September 1948. 


' These weekly indexes (except for the special indexes) are based on a sample 
of about one-eighth of the commodities included in the Bureau’s monthly 
comprehensive, wholesale price index; and are comparable with the monthly 
comprehensive indexes (See Sept. 1948 MLR, p. 290). 

? Includes hides and leather products, chemicals and allied products, house 
furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. 

+ These special indexes, which are computed independently of the weekly 
indexes, are based on the same coverage of commodities as in the monthly 


4 


$ Adjusted to conform with preliminary monthly comprehensive indeves 
for October and November 1948. Final indexes for this quarter will be issuec 
at the beginning of April 1949. 

* Indexes for this quarter will be revised at the beginning of April 1%. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 




































































[1926 = 100} 
P 1948 1947 1946 1939 
d subgroup 
Group ee Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb, Jan. Dec. | Nov. | June | Aug.. 
—— 
all commodities #.......---- 163.9 | ©165.2 | °168.7| 169.5] 168.7 | 166.2] 163.9] 1628 | 161.4) 160.9/ 165.7/ 163.2/ 1596/ 112.9 75.0 
Farm products....---------- 180.8 | ©183.5 | ¢189.9 | 191.0] 195.2] 196.0] 189.1] 186.7] 186.0/ 185.3 199.2/ 106.7 187.9! 140.1 61.0 
een enacmmmebitll 171.1 | 170.4 | 176.9] 179.2] 190.6] 200.2] 213.5] 217.9; 2180] 220.0/ 256.3 | 252.7/ 245.5] 151.8 51.5 
Livestock and poultry../ 213.4 | 223.4 | 244.2] 250.0] 250.8] 239.2] 219.0) 204.4 / 200.4) 210.0 | 232.9) 226.3) 211.0) 187.4 6.9 
Livestock......-...- 234.1 | 246.9) 268.8) 273.3] 2728)| 250.5) 236.1) 219.7) 224.1 / 225.5) 250.9/ 239.8) 225.0] 143.4) @) 
Other farm products...) 162.6 | ©1620 | ©150.6| 157.8] 161.9] 165.4 | 163.3) 1664) 1622) 150.9| 1624 | 1625) 157.2| 137.6 60.1 
oo 174.3 | ©178.2 | ¢186.9| 189.5) 188.3 | 181.4] 177.4] 176.7 | 173.8) 1724] 170.9] 1784] 177.9] 1129 7.2 
Dairy products. ....---- 170.7 | 174.9} 179.9] 185.1] 1829] 181.3] 176.6) 181.0] 179.8) 184.8] 183.9] 183.5) 175.9] 127.3 67.9 
Cereal products---.----- 150.7 | 149.6] 153.3] 154.0] 1545] 155.1) 156.3) 1680/ 158.6] 160.2| 170.1 | 170.6| 1721) 101.7 71.9 
Fruits and vegetables...| 139.6 | ¢137.1 | 130.4] 140.5] 151.2] 147.7| 147.0] 14896] 145.7] 144.5] 140.7) 138.4] 135.5 | 136.1 BR. 5 
Meats, poultry and fish.| 227.4 | 239.8 | 266.5] 273.7] 263.8 | 241.3) 233.2] 226.0){ 217.1) 2062) 2223) 2148] 217.6) 110.1 73.7 
PEER, canccusratoce 240.0 | 255.0} 277.4 | 279.6) 277.2] 265.1 /| 2623) 251.5] 240.6 | 230.7| 2480/ 230.4/ 223.6) 116.6 78.1 
Other foods......------- 149.4 | ©150.4 |) ¢149.1 |) 146.9) 148.5 | 148.1 | 144.2] 144.4] 144.3 146.7] 155.0/ 160.0) 1504) 981 60. 3 
Hides and leather products._| 186.2 | 185.5 187.5| 1884] 189.2| 187.7) 1884] 186.1 | 185.4] 1928| 200.3 | 208.4|/ 2025)| 122.4 92.7 
paginas 188.1} 189.7] 190.0] 180.4] 186.3 185.8] 185.6 | 191.7] 193.8| 194.7| 194.3 100.7] 187.0] 123.5) i008 
Hides and skins........- 206.0 | 202.0] 210.6{ 212.1] 220.3/ 215.2] 2180) 199.3) 186.2] 207.2| 238.9 256.9| 263.2] 121.5/ 77.2 
ro *- aE 183.8 | 180.4] 181.9] 186.0] 189.2/| 186.9/| 188.2] 183.6] 185.9 | 199.6] 200.4] 217.2] 216.9] 110.7) 840 
Other leather products..| 148.6 | 1486] 148.6| 148.6] 149.9] 150.9) 150.9/ 143.3 143.8) 143.8| 143.8| 141.8/| 141.3 116.2 07.1 
Textile products. ........-.-. 146.1 | ©146.9 | ©147.9| 148.9] 140.4] 149.6] 150.2] 150.3] 149.8; 148.9] 148.4] 148.0) 145.2) 109.2 67.8 
(eee 149.2 | 148.8 | ¢148.6| 148.3] 148.3] 145.2] 145.8] 145.8] 144.6] 144.7] 143.4] 137.8] 137.1 | 120.3 1.5 
Cotton goods..........-| 191.7 | 195.0] 199.8] 205.3] 200.3) 213.1] 217.8] 219.2] 2183] 214.9] 214.8| 213.7/ 2003] 1304, 65.5 
Hosiery and underwear.| 104.3 104.6 | 104.8| 1049] 104.9| 105.3] 105.4] 105.4] 105.4/ 105.0! 104.4/ 103.0/ 101.4/| 75.8) 61.5 
BUTE. coccoceqneedéosse 41.8) 41.8] 41.8] 41.6) 407] 407] 407] 407] 40.7) 40.7!) 40.7) 40.0) 37.0) 30.2) 5 
i 46.4 | 46.4 46.4 46.4) 46.4 46.4 46.4 46.4 46.4 46.4 46.4 73.3 73.3 @) | 44.3 
Woolen and worsted...-| 150.7 | 150.7| 150.0] 149.4] 147.5 | 147.5] 147.5 | 147.5 | 145.7] 143.0 141.9] 139.6] 1349) 1127) 75.5 
Other textile products.... 190.5 | 190.5 | 189.3] 186.6] 184.5 | 183.1] 1742] 170.0) 174.7) 180.2] 181.2) 1783] 174.9) 1123) 63.7 
Fuel and lighting materials..| 137.3 | 137.2] 136.7| 136.6] 135.7 | 133.1] 132.6| 131.6] 130.9| 130.8 | 130.0/ 124.6] 1182] 87.8 | 72.6 
Anthracite.......... --| 136.4] 136.4] 136.5] 136.0] 131.6] 127.1 | 125.5] 1246] 124.6) 124.5 | 124.2] 123.4] 123.4) 106.1) 72.1 
Bituminous coal_.......; 195.1 | 195.1] 195.1] 1946] 193.1] 182.6] 181.8] 1789] 177.9] 177.9] 176.8] 174.3] 173.7] 132.8) 96.6 
(Ce | 219.0} 218.7) 217.5 | 217.4) 212.3 | 206.6) 205.4) 197.5 | 190.6 | 190.6) 100.6 183.4] 1822) 133.5 | 104.2 
Bissteietty...<..<....... () (3) 66.3) 65.5) 66.4) 65.7] 65.4| 66.1 65.7 | 66.6) 66.4 66.5 | 66.3 7.2) 75.8 
ps pabecscngccoesecene (3) 90.9 90.7 86.9 90. 4 90.7 89.3 89.1 88. 7 85. 8 84.5 | 85.4 83.6 79.6 86.7 
Petroleumand products. 122.8 | 1228) 122.2) 1221) 1221) 1221) 1221 | 121.8 | 121.8) 121.7) 120.7) 1120) 9.9) 64.0 | 51.7 
Metoand mete peetneee 173.3 | 1724]¢172.0| 170.9] 162.2] 1585] 157.1] 157.2] 155.9) 155.3 | 154.3/ 151.5) 150.8) 112.2 93.2 
A tural machinery 
and equipment *...... 143.8 | ©142.6 | ¢140.5| 135.6] 134.1] 132.2] 130.5] 120.8)! 129.3) 1289) 1286] 127.0] 125.5| 104.5| 98.5 
Farm machinery *...| 146.2 | ©144.9 |¢142.8| 137.7] 136.3| 134.1] 1321] 131.3 130.8) 130.4 | 130.0 | 128.6 | 127.0| 1049; 947 
Iron and steel .........- 165.0 | °164.5| 164.0| 163.1| 153.2] 149.4] 1489] 149.4/ 147.7| 146.3] 144.6] 140.2] 130.5) 1101] 95.1 
Motor vehicles * ........ 175.3 | °175.3 | 175.0] 174.1] 168.2] 163.9] 161.7] 161.6 | 161.6) 161.6] 161.6 | 160.8] 160.3) 1385) 925 
Passenger cars *__--. 183.2} 183.2]) 182.9) 181.9) 175.0] 171.0; 168.0) 169.0/] 169.0, 169.0; 169.0| 169.0) 1688) 1428) 95.6 
EE ala tbinenen 140.3 | 140.3 | 140.2) 139.7) 137.3 | 18321] 1207] 1202) 1203) 1293) 1293 | 125.6) 123.9) 1043) 77.4 
Nonferrous metals......| 171.4 | 167.0] 166.4| 165.9] 153.7] 152.1] 150.0] 149.8/ 146.8/ 146.8) 145.5! 143.0/) 1422) 99.2 74.6 
Plumbing and heating...) 157.3 | 157.3 157.0} 153.9] 145.3 | 145.3) 143.2) 138.7) 1387 | 138.7 | 138.8) 136.1 | 136.1 | 106.0 | 79.3 
| | 
Building materials.........- 202.9 | ©203.5 | ©204.0| 203.6 | 199.9] 196.8/ 196.4 | 195.0 | 193.1 | 192.7} 193.3] 191.0] 187.7] 1209] 89.6 
Brick and tile...........| 160.5 | 159.4) 158.9/ 1586] 157.9] 153.3] 1528) 152.5] 151.6) 151.1 | 150.9 | 148.8) 148.1] 121.3) 90.5 
Giiisbenccnesse-+0- 133.7 | 133.7] 133.3] 133.2] 132.2] 128.8{ 128.2] 127.5 | 127.4| 127.2| 126.5] 121.6] 1206/ 1026! 961.3 
Lamber-..............--- 310.3 | 314.6 | 317.1) 319.5] 318.1) 313.2) 3129) 300.2 | 303.8 | 303.8 | 307.3 | 33.2) 296.0) 176.0 | 90.1 
Paint and paint mat...; 161.6 | 160.4 | ¢160.2/) 158.1 | 157.9] 1587] 1584] 1586) 156.7) 150.6 163.2 | 164.0) 161.8] 108.6 82.1 
Prepared paint...... 142.9} 142.9] 1429] 1429] 1429) 1429) 143.1 | 143.1 | 143.1 143.1 | 143.1 | 143.1] 143.1] 90.3 92. 0 
Paint materials. __- 185.2} 1825 | 1822| 177.6) 177.3 | 179.1) 1782) 1785) 174.7) 180.7 | 188.4 | 189.9] 185.3 | 120.9 71.8 
Plumbing and heating..| 157.3 | 157.3 157.0| 193.9] 145.3 145.3 | 143.2| 1387] 138.7/ 138.7/ 1388 / 134.1 | 136.1 | 106.0 79.3 
Structural steel] ._...... 178.8 | 178.8] 178.8] 1788] 159.6| 153.3] 153.3] 155.8] 155.8) 149.4 | 143.0) 143.0) 143.0 | 120.1 107.3 
Other building mat...| 175.6 | 174.8] 174.8] 173.4] 167.1| 163.5 | 163.1 | 1622] 161.8) 169.8)| 157.9) 165.5) 152.6) 118.4 89. 5 
| ! 
Chemicals and allied prod..| 133.2 | 134.4) 133.3] 132.0] 134.4/ 135.8) 134.7] 136.2) 136.1 | 134.6) 138.8 | te 135.8 | 96.4) 74,2 
ye pe 124.8 | ¢127.5| 126.0] 126.3] 127.8) 126.2] 125.9] 1268 | 126.8) 126.5) 125.8) 124.19) 1243) 98.0 83. 8 
rug and pharmaceu- 
tical materials.........| 151.9] 152.6 | 152.7] 153.3] 153.6| 153.7] 153.3] 153.8] 154.4] 154.3 154.4| 154.9 | 161.1 | 1004 77.1 
Fertilizer materials._.._. 119.5} 117.2) 116.2) 114.9) 115.0) 113.0] 115.0] 115.2) 114.9) 115.1 | 115.7) 114.4) 1124 | 82.7 65.4 
Mixed fertilizers. _____. 107.9 | 107.9] 107.8} 105.9] 104.4] 103.2) 103.2) 1031) 103.1 | 102.8) 1024] 101.5 | 100.8) 86.6 73.1 
Oils and fats............| 189.8 | 189.4 | 188.6] 180.3] 193.2) 2127] 208.0] 2123) 211.4/ 201.5 | 236.7 | 215.9 | 226.7 | 102.1 40.6 
Housefurnishing goods......) 148.2 147.4} 146.6 | 145.4) 144.5 | 143.2) 142.6) 1423) 1420) 141.8) 141.3) 139.4) 137.5 | 110.4 85.6 
Furnishings............. 153.5 | ¢152.4] 151.5] 149.3] 148.6 | 146.7| 145.8 | 145.2] 144.7] 144.4] 143.8] 142.8 | 140.5 | 114.5 0. 0 
| 142.8 | 1425) 141.6] 141.6} 140.4] 139.9] 139.6 | 139.6 | 139.4) 139.4 | 139.1 | 136.2 | 134.7 | 108. 5 | Sa 
Miscellaneous. .............. 119.2} 119.0] 119.9] 119.7] 120.3) 121.5] 121.5] 121.8] 120.8| 120.1! 123.6| 121.5 | 118.8 | 98. 5 | 73.3 
Tires and tubes *........ 66. 2 66. 2 66.2] 66.2 66. 2 63. 5 63. 5 63.4 63.4 | 63.4 | 63.4 63.4 | 61.0 65.7) 59.5 
Cattle feed.............. 217.9 | 195.4 | 201.7] 108.4] 239.6) 2024] 201.1 | 206.9) 284.2/ 262.0) 336.0 | 308.2) 282.7) 197.8 AR. 4 
Paper and pulp.__...... 169.9 | 170.2] 170.9] 169.0] 166.8] 167.3 167.4] 167.6} 167.3) 167.4) 168.1 | 164.7 | 160.7) 115A} 280 
Paperboard._._.-._- 162.2} 164.0| 165.6] 160.7) 1722) 1746)| 175.1 | 175.6] 174.7| 175.0] 173.5| 173.4] 173.7] 115.6] 66.2 
| 158.4] 1584) 158.4) 154.7| 150.9] 150.9] 1509] 150.9) 150.9/ 150.9] 1527/| 190.0] 144.5) 107.3) 83.9 
Ww eae 236.0) 236.0) 2389] 2389) 2389) 2389| 2389) 289) 289) 2389) 236.0) 223.5 | 2223] 154.1) 60.6 
Rubber, crude .........| 40.4] 45.0/ 464] 481| 496) 47.1) 47.6) 467) 423/ 427|) 447| 44.5) 493/ 46.2 24.9 
Other miscellaneous..... 130.5 | 131.1 132. 1 132.2] 1230.0] 129.8] 129.7 | 130.2] 139.2] 129.8] 120.7 79.0! 198 5) 101.40 a1 3 
Silibtebetinesescccce 157.0 | 157.2 | 158.2| 158.6) 159.8 | 159. 6 | 160.1 | 165.9 167.0) 172.6) 176.4| 175.2) 169.8| 101.3 78.9 




















! Bes footnote 1, table D-7. 2 See footnote 2, table D-7. 3 Not available. « Corrected. t Revised. 
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TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 





Number of stoppages 


ee 


Workers involved in stoppages | ™n-days pan Month 





Month and year 

Beginning 

in month or 
year 


a 


Percent of 
estimated 
Working time 


Beginning 
in month or 
year 


In effect dur- 


ing month Number 





December...... 
: January ! 

February ?......... 

March 3........ 

April? 

May? 

June? 

July? 
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1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six or more workers and continuing as eas as a full day or shift 
are ‘ncluded in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures oa “‘work- 
ers involved”’ and “‘man-days idle’’ cover all workers made idle in establish- 
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ments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirec: 
or secon effects on other establishments or industries whose emp|oy:e: 
are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 

3 Preliminary estimates. 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ! 
[Value of work put in place} 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction 


19483) 1947 


ee _— — 


1948 





Total | Total 


Es 
Es 


July | June 





Total new construction ¢ 


$17,666 |$13, 97 


# 
3 


$1,715 |$1, 616 





Private construction 
Residential building (nonfarm) 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) *._. 

Industrial 
Commercial. ... 
Warehouses, office and loft 
ee aa 
Stores, restaurants, and ga 
Other nonresidentla! building 
AA ARTA HE SM 4 
Educational 
Hospital and Institutional. ._. 
Remaining types * 
Farm construction 
Publie utilities 
Ral!lroad 
Telephone and telegraph........ 
Other publie utilities. ........... 

Publie construction 
Residential buildin 
Nonresidential building (other than 

military or naval factlities) 
Industrial? ; 
RTE RSE 
Hospital and institutional 
All other nonresidential 
Military and naval facilities 
a a oe aaa hadieed 
CE IE ETS 
Miscellaneous public-service enter- 
prises * 
Conservation and development..... .. 
All other publie *............ 











12 








13, 631 | 10, 8% 
6, 980 5, 2h 
3,615 | 3,131 
1, 391 1, 7 
1, 258 
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904 619 
066 594 
239 118 
244 164 
116 
367 
500 

2, 536 
350 
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1, 510 

4, 035 

61 | 
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19 
553 
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224 
145 
1, 500 
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' Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction ep ey re t the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomplished during the given period of time. These 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tabulations for urban building auth and the data on value of contract 
awards reported in table F-2. 

? Preliminary. 

+ Revised. 


‘ Includes major additions and alterations. :, 

5 Excludes nonresidential building by privately owned public utilities. 

* Includes social and recreational buildings, hotels, and miscellaneovs 
buildings not elsewhere classified. 

' Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomic energy proje'*. 

* Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems an 
local transit facilities. 

* Covers miscellaneous construction items such as airports, monumen’ 
memorials, etc. 
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TABLE F-2: 


Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federaily Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 



















































































Value (in thousands) 
Conservation and 
Building development 
Tete) Nonresidential 
Period 0 
new con-| Air- River, | High- All 
struc. Ports * Resi- Hospital and Ad- Rec. | Dar | ways | other # 
tion Total | den- Edu- institutional — Other| Total | lama- —_ 
tial | ‘Total a2 } tion 4 tion | food 
na y an control 
Total —. Other} gen- |4ential 
eral $ 
El. ncosscosescenes $1, 533, 439) (7) $561, 394) $63, 465) $497,929) (*) (8) (8) (*) (8) (8) |$189, 710) $73, 797|$115, 913 $511, 685) $270, 650 
ED. .ccocesecoresacse 1, 586, 604) $4,753) 669,222) 231,071) 438,151) (8) (8) (8) (5) (*) (8) 225, 423) 115, 612) 109, 811/ 355, 701) 331, 505 
a 7, 775, 497| 579, 176,6, 130, 389) 549, 472'5, 580, 917 4 (8) (') (*) (8) x 217, 795) 150,708) 67, 087) 347, 988) 500, 149 
a 1, 450, 252) 14,859) 549, 435,453) 114,203) (8 (*) (*) (*) (¢ (3 300, 405} 169, 253) 131,152) 635,784; 49, 548 
BE .cocceseveescenes , 204, 069) 24,645) 276,514) 51,186 , 328, $47, 692) $101, 831) $96, 123) $5, 708) $31, 150) $44, 646) 308,029) 77,005) 230,034) 657,087) 27, 704 
1947: November-..-.- 114, 096 772) 16,351 711} 15,640 912} 9,901) 9, 961 30} 3,506) 1,231) 46,049 628; 45,421) 49,220) 1,704 
December.....- 112, 388 806} 32,973 104} 32,869 913) 26,433) 26,378 55] 3,332) 2,191) 19,541) 6,928) 12,613) 54,349) 4,719 
1948: January...-.-.. 105, 737 808; 14,136 149} 13,987 253) 8,818) 8, 603 215} 1,961) 2,955) 41,585) 4,667) 36,918) 47,268! 1,940 
February..-.---- 155, 428 645) 46,632 859} 45,773 168} 41,762) 41, 557 205} 1,735) 2,108) 657,361; 1,220) 66,132) 49,426) 1,364 
Tt nnidcsseee 145, 350} 5,322 63, 193 61 63, 132 256; 59,131) 58, 920 211; 1,230) 2,515) 21,793 6,639) 15,154) 51, 561 3, 481 
i 154, 375) 2, 521 9, 867 553 9, 314 12 5,606! 5,049 557; 1,863] 1,833) 79,782) 656,934] 22,848) 58, 247 3, O58 
 ~ Saerer 114,040} 1,199) 24,712 364; 24,348 468; 20,215) 20,045 170} 1,861} 1,804) 10,300) 4,738] 5,571) 75,648] 2,172 
Mice cccqstece 134, 800} 2,003) 35, 989 825} 35,164 89} 15,156] 13,739] 1,417] 9,696) 10,223) 23,628} 8,877] 14,751] 68,486; 4,694 
iamipeenscce 137, 730; 1,578 9, 944 254 9, 690 0} 6,691) 1,493) 5,198; 1,185) 1,814) 41,546) 1,327) 40,219) 78,428) 6,234 
BEREES..coccccee . 433) 1, 997 6, 384 120 6, 264 2 4, 402 872) 3, 530 887 973) 21, 982 4,260; 17,713) 91, 305 1, 765 
September_-_-.-.- 117, 055 423 18, 793 66 18, 727 31} 13,364; 13,178 186; 2,190) 3,142) 28, 479 2,959) 25,520) 65, 965 3, 395 
October ®....... 126, O11 816 26, 561 783 25, 778 Oj} 21,952; 6,448) 15,504) 1,547) 2,279) 37,080) 19,488) 17,592) 55,741 5, 813 
November '___. 92,958} (°) 4, 557 2, 367 2, 190 84 lll 0 lll 628} 1,367} 32, —_ 13, 882} 18, 136) 51, 653 4, 720 
1 Excludes protects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- ‘Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customs houses. 
tion for the Atomic En Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs ¢ Includes electrification projects, water-supply and sewage-disposa! sys- 


cover amounts contribu by both the owner and the Federal Government. 


1 Includes major additions and alterations. 

4 Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “‘Other 
nonresidental”’ buildin 
‘Includes education 
tional facilities program. 


construction. 
facilities under the Federal temporary reuse educa- 


elsewhere classifi 


’ Included in “All other.” 


* Unavailable. 
* Revised. 
19 Preliminary. 


tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects not 
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TABLE F-8: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building: 





———., 
Number of new dwelling units—Hony 


Valuation (in thousands) keeping only 





New residential building 


——_ 


Privately financed 





Total all Housekeeping 


New 











Multt- 
2-fam- fami- 


ily # ly ¢ 


Privately financed dwelling units Publicly 
financed 


nonrest- 
dential 
building 


dwell- 
ing 
units 


| 





$2, 707, 573 ; $42, 620) $77, 283 
4, 743, 414 103, 042 
5, 549, 718 156, 408 


604, 165 18, 032 
501, 556 15, 724 
479, 881 11, 951 


426, 531 11, 501 
414, 339 
631, 621 
714, 054 
657, 480 
699, 657 
650, 119 

















648, 261 
587, 633) 
577, 508) , 604) 11, 834) 28, 708) 














184, a2] 
430, 195 
501, 353| 393, 


55, 870 
41,010 
36, 088 
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BR 


sz 





32, 523 
32, 166 
50, 788 
64, 387 
52, 811 
54,112 
46, 573 
46, 951 
39,443; 31, 781 
38, 403} 31,124 
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! Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts 
a warded In all urban —r including an estimate of building undertaken in 
some smaller urban places that do not issue permits. 

The dgth cover federally and non-federally financed building construction 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- 
ment) urban building construction are based primarily on building-permit 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from 
other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- 
struction. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 


Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated 
places of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a smal! number 
of unincorporated civil divisions. 

3 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residentia! ang 
nonresidential building. 

+ Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 

‘ Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

5 Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings. 

* Revised. 


’ Preliminary. 
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ABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,’ by General Type and by 
phic Division ? 





































































































Valuation (in thousands) 
ivision and 
¢ “7 = an 1948 1947 1947 1046 
dential building 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July June | May | Apr. | Mar Feb Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. Total Total 

All typeS..----------0-e- $223, 467/$215,929 $193, 667/$219, s08| $210, 962! $206, 619) $196, 095/$222, 565)$141, 188) $152, 086/$177, 315|$166, 472/$168, 334) $1, 712, 674/$1, 458, 602 
= | Se 
New England..-.--- 11,080] 9,576) 10,532] 15,340] 20,512) 10,142] 10,279) 8, 5, 236 26, 689| 6,307} 14,753} 12,395) 109,831) 108, 716 
Middle Atlantic ...] 43,681] 29,725) 32,814) 30,752) 82,431) 50,897| 27,338] 55,770) 20,497) 9,305) 42,620) 23,513) 21,465) 271,742) 196, 151 
East North Cen 53, 569) 55, 257| 49,368) 57,717| 65,231) 37,567) 45,082) 33,614) 26,458) 21,268) 20,084) 36,414) 44,187) 372,866) 338, a59 
West North Cen 22,064) 14,370) 17,027) 12,114) 13, 12,079} 14,985; 16,434) 16,566) 8,813) 19,008) 12,263) 13,476) 132,163) 112,927 
South Atlantic.....- 22,874| 24,201| 17,104) 34,905) 24, 19,745) 22,840) 25,267) 14,562) 18,547) 21,403) 15,958) 19,182) 200,042' 171, 247 
East South tral.| 10,6 9, 8,649} 6,392) 8, 7,798} 6,176} 9,902) 3,928) 7,152) 7,327) 5,076) 6,159 72, 138 65, 583 
West South Central.| 16,154) 25,387) 14,884) 25,965) 20, 24, 584| 21,805) 21,558) 27,433) 27,121] 17,023) 26,070) 15,366) 108,072) 132, 641 
Mountain........--- 5,031} 18,200) 8,567) 7,778) 4, 7,818} 6,240) 8,724) 3,826) 2,761) 4,067) 3,828) 5, 449 58, 162 40, 287 
acific. ....------- --} 38,436] 20,415) 34,722) 28,635) 39, 34,989) 41,350| 42,340) 22,682) 30,460) 29,660) 28,590) 30,657) 301,658) 208, 301 
Industrial buildings ¢...| 33,663) 21,172) 27,068) 24, 387| 32, 26, 233] 26,899 32,910} 16,883) 17,453) 33,524) 22,702) 25,194) 321,847) 397, 237 
England....... 2, 569 914 546) 3,526) 2,365) 2,360 971; 1,806) 1,051 803} 1,642} 2,601) 1,920 25, 962 19, 477 
Middle Atlantic....| 4,986) 3,087) 7,243) 5,155) 4,938] 8,375] 7,618} 6,823) 3,690) 2,250) 7,053) 3,067) 4,963 57, 755 77, 845 
East North -| 8,137} 9,423] 9,511} 9,217| 15,602) 7,907) 9,262) 9,513) 3,859) 5, 477| 10,137} 9,012) 9,342) 118,666] 1383, 509 
West North Central 823 756) 1, 958 713} 2,039 908} 3,081; 1,728) 1,205 971} 1,781| 1,384] 1,671 19, 890 29, 161 
South Atlantic... -- 6,972) 1,262) 1, 670} 1,180) 2,1 1,496; 1,519) 4,469) 1,640) 1,927) 3,851; 1,41 1,714 20, 549 34, 612 
East South Central; 1, 506 507; 1,023 452) 1,465 691 225} 1,088 330 466} 1, 489 981 717 18, 573 14, 688 
West South Central; 1,431 980} 1,799 , 836; 1,023; 1,316 760| 2,409} 1,637) 1,641] 2,666) 1,456) 1,282 17, 519 13, 145 
Mountain ......--- 413 367 120 65 248 147 79) 383 119 380 181 359 257 2, 852 4, 417 
rR 6,826) 3,876) 3,198) 2,243) 2,993) 2,943) 3,484) 4,691) 3,343) 3,568) 4,724) 2,432] 3,328 45, 091 70, 203 
Commercial buildings *.| 84,781} 93,956) 79,526; 92,057) 82,407) 84,424) 83,852) 82,366) 47,315) 72,617) 65,591) 66,927) 78, 647 920; 660, 574 
New England --.....- 2,453] 5, ass 4,718] 5,780) 7,307) 3,275] 3,401} 2,547) 1,257) 12,431) 1,804) 3,367] 4,203 32, 853 43, 164 
Middle Atlantic._...| 14,977) 10,913) 12,884) 13,177) 13,508] 10,550) 11,506) 12,753) 5,411) 65,412) 13,222) 8,114) 10,739 90, 725 74, 568 
East North Cen 23,614} 20,923} 15,725) 17,174) 17,903] 14,660) 15, — 10,010} 7,891) 10,188} 11,518] 13,767] 15,730) 119,958) 110,011 
West North Central.| 10,262} 9,390) 7,128] 6,575) 4,647) 6,022| 6,692] 8,286) 2,586) 6,171) 6,885) 5,215) 5,960 57,240} 61, 822 
South Atlantic......| 8,790) 10,954) 10,426) 13,501) 10,361) 11,923) 13,498] 9,118) 8,170) 7,445) 7,949) 7,721) 10,423) 106, 788 87, 405 
Fast South Central_| 3,016) 3,502) 3,864) 3,202) 3,232) 3,375 ,891) 3,245) 2,027) 4,172) 1,978) 2,582) 3,619 34, 680 34, 647 
West South Central.| 8,342) 17,793) 7,076] 12,324) 8,120) 13,455) 10,441| 10,917] 8,062) 12,036) 8,705) 8,292) 9,968 1, 548 82, 156 
Mountain.........-.-. 2,640) 2,183) 4,965) 4,192) 2,761) 3,275) 3,747) 4,998) 2,003) 1,484) 1,651) 2,753) 2,950 26, 855 26, 057 
RE 10, 687} 12,610) 12,740} 16,132| 14,568) 17,889) 16, 478) 20, 492} 9,818} 14,278} 11,870) 15,116) 15,046) 126,273) 150,743 
Community buildings*.| 77,142) 66,899) 57,046) 67,786 66,074) 66,775) 51,410] 78,226) 58,666) 34,404) 40,975) 48,969) 37,262) 406,890) 100, 163 
New England ....... 4,404; 1,580) 4,137) 3,443) 8,780) 3,457) 4,255) 3,477) 1,465) 5,044 938} 5,110) 4,214 25, 759 19, 739 
Middle Atlantic....| 20,016) 11,588} 9,125) 8,658) 8,753) 26,082) 4,373/ 32,7 10, 049 666; 20,629) 10,419) 2,418 80, 190 21, 247 
Fast North Central_| 16,034) 11,429} 13,394] 21,303) 14,105) 10,354) 13,954) 8,707) 10,989) 2,623) 4,336) 5,355) 9,798 62, 541 42, 412 
West North Central.| 7,798} 2,589) 3,521) 2,736) 3,994) 2,528) 2,665) 3,796] 11,908 787; 7,752) 3,760) 4,174 34, 639 19, 160 
South Atlantic... _- 4,937} 7,832) 3,869] 10,567) 6,508) 2,887) 4,761) 9,623) 3,341] 7,570) 3,617) 5,151) 5,149 40, 161 22, 570 
East South Central.| 4,389) 3,906) 2,409) 2,204) 2,501) 2,931) 1,243) 1,134 675] 1,757| 3,239 700} 1,427 16, 8065 12, 054 
West South Central_| 3,209} 4,595) 4,481] 9,545) 8,835) 7,999) 7,359] 6, 463 16,591} 11,007) 4,313) 13,456) 2,907 65, 309 26, 063 
Mountain........... 1,447} 14,175; 2,578) 2,825 566} 3,907) 1,200) 2,778 608 409} 1,270 392) 1,659 18, 366 5, 367 
i eatigwennet 14,908; 9,205) 13,532] 6,415) 11,942) 6,630) 11,501] 9,468) 2,950) 3,641) 3,881) 4,617) 5,516 63, 030 20, 751 
Public buildings ’_.....- 4,210} 6,201) 5,155) 6,629) 14,736) 4,206) 6,508) 7,055) 5,323) 5,577) 4,556) 4,920) 1,767 40, 609 12, 042 
New England-...... 215 166 100 55 613 90 121 455) 1,250) 2,289 502 834 355 3, 418 371 
Middle Atlantic. - -- 640} 1, 259 498 337} 2,463) 1,147 659 488 112 214 219 200 3 4, 712 1, 493 
East North Central 15 14, 3,385] 3,700) 1,276 101 475 849 568 684 900 802 386 8, 171 820 
West North Central. 25 45 138 36 754 26) 1,500 124 77 535 200 26 86 1, 606 190 
South Atlantic_.___. 629} 1,441 47 913} 1,449 91 648 394 349 30 92 244 237 6, 285 O88 
East South Central. 961} 1, 280 0 0| 1,029 413 209} 3,374 417 206 150 166 55 830 116 
West South Central. 121 782 260 286, 1, 467 333 203 496 566) 1,023 551) 1, 842 165 4, 430 665 

) ae 37 877 73 68 475 36 341 61 259 113 180 0 99 2, 416 7 
Pacific. _... sede a 1, 567 337 654 234, 5,210) 2,059) 1,352 814) 1,725 483; 1,762 806 381 8, 741 7, 260 

Public works and utility 
buildings *. .......... 11,393} 15,425) 11,870] 17,846) 9,306) 10,167) 15,639) 12,715) 7,483] 16,284) 16,942) 13,105) 12,128) 143,827) 102, 241 
ew England __..... 455 273 290} 1,736 530 119 581 309 75| 65,113] 1,002 , 243 741 15, O86 15, 638 
Middle Atlantic. - - 1,422} 1,280) 1,586) 1,923) 1,252} 3,045) 1,839) 1,784 671 365 576 518} 1, 205 24, 968 10, 062 
East North Central.| 2,275) 9,801] 3,584 ,279| 2, 549) 1,004] 2,602) 2,889) 2,481) 1,649) 1,211) 65,544) 5,413 235, 972 23, 383 
West North Central.| 1, 768 325) 3, 103 882} 1,082) 1,055 701} 1,762 459; 1,035) 1,863 508 552 8, 738 6, 108 
South Atlantic.._._. 779| 1,946 389} 7,845) 3,051} 2,572) 1,556 592 670} 1,125) 5,347 872 813 19, 046 20, 037 
East South Central. 534 270 864 193 1] 86 315 702 325 410 307 413 51 4, 154 RA2 
West fouth Central} 2, 241 579 414) 1,494 322] 669| 2,099 688 208 814) 1,241 411 339 7, 648 5, 048 
Mountain........... 66 139 334 209 8 2 238} 155 575 50 499 13 0 8, 520 1, 456 
ES 1, 853 812) 1,306 285 501; 1,525} 5,618) 3,834) 2,019) 5,728) 4,866) 2,583) 3,014 24, 005 19, 627 
Allother buildings *....| 12,278} 12,276) 13,002) 11,893) 14,607) 13,724) 12,787] 9,203) 65,518) 6,751) 6,7 9,851) 13,338) 112,401) = 77, 345 
ew England _..._. 984 955 741 800 917 841 950 362 138 109 329 5UR 962 6, 764 5, 328 
Middle Atlantic....| 1,540} 1,598) 1,478) 1,502} 1,617; 1,698} 1,443) 1,142 555 398 830; 1,195) 2, 137 13, 392 9, 044 
East North Central.| 3,494) 3,667) 3,769) 3,044) 3,797) 3,361) 3,501] 1, 646 670 647 982} 1,934) 3,500 27, 556 19, 374 
West North Central.| 1, 1,265} 1,179) 1,172) 1,155) 1,540) 1,346 738 241 314 587| 1,370) 1,033 9, 061 6, 485 
South Atlantic... _. 767 766 704 899} 1, 405 776 858} 1,071 392 450 547 560 846 7, 213 6, 635 
East South Central. 272 243 488 251 353 302 293 359 154 141 164 225 290 3, 005 2, 316 
West South Central 810 658 854 480 552 812 043 585 369 600 447 622 705 6, 618 5, 664 
Mountain........._. 428 549 497 419 371 451 536 349 172 325 286, 311 484 4, 153 2, 889 
A 2,595} 2, a7 3,292] 3,326) 4,540) 3,943! 2,917] 3,041) 2,827) 2,767; 2,557) 3,036) 3,372) 33,829) 29, 710 
' Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, ete, 


all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
on equal totals exactly because of rounding. 

or scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 


' Preliminary. 
. navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 


dustrial nhn d 
reduction plan oe and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
* Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 


* Includes cburches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 


libraries, etc. 


1 Includes Federal, State 


armories, army 


barracks, etc. 


county, and munici 


] buildings, such as post 
offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 


* Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, ete. 


* Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE F-—5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds! 





Number of new dwelling units started 


ee __ 


Estimated construction eos: 





Period 


Privately financed 


(in thousands) 1 
Publicly financed *) 





| All units 
| 


Total 


Total 
nonfarm 


nonfarm | 


a 
ae 


Urban 


>—— 
Publicly 
financed 


Sf 
+ 
2 
= 


Rural 
nonfarm 


Total 
nonfarm 


Rural 
nonfarm 


g 


Urban 





937, 000 


93, 000 
619, 511 
138, 692 
662, 473 
845, 560 


137, 016 
38, 216 
42, 800 
56, 000 


217, 000 
67, 100 
72, 900 
77, 000 

260, 733 
81, 100 
86, 108 
93, 525 


230, 811 
93, 540 


B 


33 
3355 Beeees 


752, 000 
45, 000 
434, 300 
96, 200 
403, 700 
479, 800 


937, 000 
93, 000 
706, 100 
141, 800 
670, 500 
849, 000 


138, 100 
39, 300 
42, 800 | 
56, 000 | 


217, 200 
67, 100 
72, 900 
77, 200 
Third quarter... ..-. ; 261, 200 
July aw = 81, 100 
August ' . 86, 300 
Septem ber 93, 800 | 


232, 500 
94, 000 
79, 700 
58, 800 


177, 300 
52, 600 
49, 600 
75, 100 


205. 700 | 
98, 800 | 
28 | 


ois 





1047: First quarter........- 
January ...... 
February .... 
March 


Second 


oO 
rN 


ke | 





: 


EI 
SBRR Ls 


: 
283 $228 $888 335 


= 
tse 
NS 
— 
-_ 
ba a 


35 
= 
Bes 


gee8 


Fourth quarter. . 
October. 
November : 
December... ..... 


+ 


= $258 £38 8 
8 


=S8 


’ 


174, 996 
51, 776 
48, 445 


74, 775 


291, 828 
97, 518 
97, 902 


— 
~ 
J 


BRS= 


: First quarter 
Janwary 
SR 
isducheddhetsieine 


Second quarter’ 
A ort 
May 
June’ 








22 
23 S3p 
ss 5 


s 


a] 
— 
— 
— 
S 


56, 700 
97, 500 54, 400 
8 , aaa 
03, 500 51, 600 
83, 000 (*) 
81, 000 (*) 





Third quarter *.. 
July * 
August * 
September * 





Fourth quarter * 


Octover ¢ | 72,000; @® | 








78, 835 | 





z= 
Ps 
x 
a 


185, 000 
48, 000 
250, 012 
45, 476 
266, 800 
369, 200 
57, 100 
15, 100 


752, 000 


= 


o% 8.08 oo%8 $§28.. 
8 
SBo0 
N 
833 


o8 8.08 oo88 E838.. 


eS 


3 $yssss 


A aed 
23 
“Ie 


rr 
te 
= 
Oo 


EES 


8 px 
rs 


Sf $228 $883 8835 BE 


& 33 


1, 770, 475 
539, 333 
587, 742 


1, 685, 881 
675, 197 
578, 324 
432, 360 


1, 268, 661 
365, 886 
354, 218 
548, 557 


2, 210, 485 
717, 996 
739, 605 
752, 884 


BRRS 


8 
a 


FSS 


8 


— 
Ss 
- 
Ss 


BRa 


41, 675 


163, 812 
54, 156 
55, 693 

762, 874 


2, 050, 681 
738, 232 
675, 654 





























! The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1045, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between pene 
isstrance and start of construction. hey are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946, on field surveys in 
nonpermit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling 
units started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table 
All of these estimates contain some error. In 1948, for example, if the 
estimate of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that 
an actual enumeration would produce a figure between 47,600 and 52,409. 
In 1046 and 1947, the range of error was approximately twice as large. The 


wppuctign was achieved by improvements in estimating and survey tech- 
niques. 

? Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for individ. 
ual projects. 

? Housing peak year. 

4 Depression, low year. 

5 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

* Last full year under wartime control. 

’ Revised. 

* Preliminary. 

* Not available. 
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